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TO 

MR. PULTENEYk 



SIR, 



X HE ffr«atest honour of human Iffe, is to live 
well with men of merit; and I hope you will par- 
don me the vanity of publishing, by this means, 
my happiness in being able to name you among 
my friends. The conversation of a gentleman, 
that has a refined taste of letters, and a disposition 
in which those letters found nothing to correct, 
but very much to exert, is a good fortune too un- 
common to be enjoyed in silence. In others, the 
^eatest business of learning is to weed the soil ; 
m you, it had nothing else to do, but to bring forth 
frmt. Affability, complacency, and generosity of 

' Afterwards Viscount Pulteney and Bad of Bath. He 
was born 1682, and died July 7, 1764. The character of 
JLord Bath was thus sketched by Dr. Zachary Pearce, late 
Bishop of Rochester.—" William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
descended from a very ancient family (the De Pulteneys, 
who, I think, came to England with the Norman Duke, 
William,) was, by inheritance md prudent oeconomy, pos- 
sessed of a yery large estate, out of which he yearly be- 
stowed, contrary to the opintou of those who were less ac- 
quainted with him, more than a tenth part of his whole in- 
come. He was a firm friend to the established religion of 
his country, and free from all the vices of the age, even in 
his youth. He constantly attended the public warship of 
Ood, and all the offices of it in his parish-churCh, while his 
health permitted it ^ and wh^n his great age and infirmities 
prevented him frx)m so doing, he supplied thatdefectby daily 
reading over the morning-service of the Church before he 
came out of his bedchamber. That he had quick and 
lively parts, a fine head, and sound judgment, the many 
things which he pub^ishedoccasionally, sufficiently testify.** 
The above character certainly agrees much better with the 
style of Steele's Dedication, than that given of Lord Bath by 
the late Lord Chesterfield, who says of him, that he was 
'* a comjilete orator; but a slave to every disorderly pas- 
sion, avarice inpartici4|ir." 
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heart, which are natural to you, wauted nothing 
from literature, but to refine and direct the appli* 
cation of them. After I have boasted I had some 
share in your &miliarity, I know not how to do 
you the justice of celebrating you for the choice 
of an ele^t and worthy acquamtance, with whom 
you live m the happy communication of generous 
sentiments, which contribute, not only to your 
own mutual entertainment and improvement, but 
to the honour and service of your country. Zeal 
for the public good is the characteristic of a man 
of honour, ana a gentleman, and must take place 
of pleasures, profits, and all other private gratifica- 
tions. Whoever wants this motive, is an open 
enemy^ or an inglorious neuter to mankind, in pro* 
portion to the misapplied advantages with which 
nature and fortune have blessed nim. But you 
have a soul animated with nobler views, and know 
that the distinction of wealth and plenteous circum- 
stances, is a tax upon an honest mind, to endea- 
vour, as much as the occurrences of life will rive 
him leave, to guard the properties of others, and be 
virilant for the good of his fellow-subjects. 

This generous inclination, no man possesses in a 
warmer degree than yourself; which that heaven 
would reward with long possession of that reputa- 
tion into which you have made so early an entrance, 
the reputation of a man of sense, a good citizen, 
and agreeable companion, a disinterested fnend« 
and an unbiassed patriot, is the hearty prayer of, 

SIR, 

Your most obliged 

and most obedient 
humble servant, 

THE GUARDIAN. 
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N* 83. TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1713. 

Nimintm intmuu paueis oidbsAfr^ ed fiiM 
Maxmapart kommum morbojuctaiur modern, 

HOIl.S.Sat&i. 180. 

^-^Fev tlttftk these mad; fyt most, like these. 
Axe sick and troubled with the saane disease. 

CREECH. 

1 HERE is a restless endeavour in the mind of man 
after happiness. This appetite is wrought into th« 
original i^me of our nature, and exerts itself in all 
parts of the creation that are endued with any degree 
of thought or sense. But as the human mind is digt 
nified by a more compreheastve £icnlty than can b^ 
found in the inferior animals, it is natural for men not 
only to haye an eye, each to his own happiness, but 
also to endeavour to promote that of others in the same 
rank of being: and in proportion to the generosity 
that is ingredient in the temper of the soul, the object 
of its benevolence is of a larger and narrower extents 
There is hardly a spirit vpon earth so mean and con- 
tracted, as to centre all regards in its own interest. 
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exclusive of the rest of mankind. £ven the selfish 
man has some share of love, which he bestows on his 
family and his friends. A nobler mind hath at heart 
the common interest of the society or country of which 
he makes a part. And there is still a more diffusive 
spirit, whose being or intentions reach the whole mass 
of mankind, and are continued beyond the present 
age, to a succession of future generations. 

The advantage arising to him who hath a tincture 
of this generosity on his soul, is, that he is affected 
with a sublimer joy than can be comprehended by 
one who is destitute of that noble relish. The hap- 
piness of the rest of mankind hath a natural connec- 
tion with that of a reasonable mind. And in propor- 
tion as the actions of each individual contribute to 
this end, he must be thought to deserve well or ill, 
both of the world, and of himself. I have, in a late 
paper', observed that men who have no reach of 
thought do often misplace their affections on the 
means, without respect to the end'; and by a prepos- 
terous desire of things in themselves indifferent, forego 
the enjoyment of that happiness whichr those things 
are instrumental to obtain. This observation has 
been considered with regard to critics and misers ; I 
shall now apply it to free-thinkers. 

Liberty and truth are the main points which these 
gentlemen pretend to have in view ; to proceed there- 
fore methodically, I will endeavour to shew in the 
first place that liberty and truth are not in themselves 
desirable, but only as they relate to a forther end. 
And secondly, that the sort of liberty and truth (al- 
lowing them those names) which our fiee-thinkers use 
all their industry to promote, is destructive to that 
end, viz. human happiness: and consequently that 

» N»77. 
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species, as sQch, instead pf being encouraged or 
esteemed, merit the detestation and abhorrence of all 
honest men. In the last place, I design to shew, that 
under the pretence of advancing liberty and truths 
they do in reality promote the two contrary evils. 

As to the first point, it has been observed, that it is 
the duty of each particular person to aim at the hap* 
piness of his fellow-creatures ; and that as this view is 
of a wider or narrower extent, it argues a mind more 
or less virtuous. Hence it follows* that a liberty of 
doing good actions which conduce to the felicity of 
man^d, and a knowledge of such truths as might 
either give us pleasure in the contemplation of them, 
or direct our conduct to the great ends of life, are 
valuable perfections. But shall a good man, there- 
fore, prefer a liberty to commit murder or adultery, 
before the wholesome restraint of divine and human 
laws? Or shall a wise man prefer the knowledge of a 
troublesome and afflicting truth, before a pleasant 
error that would cheer his soul with joy and comfort 
and be attended with no ill consequences ? Surely no 
man of common sense would thank him, who had put 
it in his power to execute the sudden suggestions of 
a fit of passion or madness, or imagine himself oblig- 
ed to a person, who by forwardly informing him of 
ill news, had caused his soul to anticipate that sorrow 
which she would never have felt, so long as the un* 
grateful truth lay concealed. 

Let us then respect the happiness of our species, 
and in this light examine the proceedings of the free- 
thinken. From what giants and monsters would 
these knight-errahts undertake to free the world? 
From the ties that religion imposetb on our minds, * 
from the expectation of a future judgment, and from 
the terrors of a troubled conscience, not by reforming 
men's lives, but by giving encouragement to their 
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vices. What are those important truths of whiqh 
they would convinoe mankind ? That there is no suck 
thuig as a wise and just ProTidence ; that the mind 
of man is corporeal ; that religion is a state-trick, con- 
trived to make men honest and virtuous, and to prc^ 
cure a subsistence to others for teaching and exhort- 
ing them to be so; that the good tidings of life and 
immortality, brought to light by the gospd, are fables 
and impostures; from befieving that we are made in 
the image of God, they would degrade us to an opi- 
nion that we are on a level with the beasts that perish. 
>^hat pleasure or what advantage do these notions 
bring to mankind ^ Is it of any use to the public that 
good men should lose the oomibrtabie prospect of a 
reward to their virtue; or the wicked be encouraged 
to persist in their impiety, from an assurance that they 
shall not e punished for it hereafter } 

Allowing, therefore, these men to be patrons of li- 
berty and truth, yet it is of such truths and that sort 
oi liberty which make them justly be kxsked upon as 
enemies to the peace and happiness of the world. But 
upon a thorough and impartial view it imll be found, 
that their endeavours, instead of advancing the cause 
of liberty and truth, tend only to introduce slavery 
and error aoKMig men. There are two parts in our 
nature; the baser, which consists of our senses and paa« 
simis, and the more noble and rational, which is pro* 
perly the human part, the other being common to ut 
with brutes. The inferior part is generally much 
stronger, and has always the start of reason, which, if 
in the perpetual struggle between them it were not 
aided from heaven by religion, would almost un^ver- 
-sally be vanquished, and man become a slave to his 
passions, which as it is the most grievous and shame* 
fril slavery, so it is the genuine result of that liberty 
which is proposed by overturning religion. Nor ia 
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the other part of their design better executed. Look 
into their pretended truths: are they not so many 
"wretched absurdities, maintained in opposition to the 
light of nature and divine revelation by sly inuendoes 
and cold jests, by such pitifol sophisms and such con* 
fused and indigested notiofis, that one vrould vehe- 
mently suspect those men usurped the name of free- 
thinken, with the same view that hypocrites do that 
of godliness, that it may serve for a cloak to cover the 
contrary defect ? 

I shall ctose this discourse with a parallel reflection 
on these three species, who seem to be allied by a 
certain agreement in mediocrity of understanding. A 
critic is entirely given up to the pursuit of learmng ; 
when he has got it, is his judgment clearer, his imagi- 
nation livelier, or hii manners more polite, than those 
of other men? Is it observed that a miser, when he 
has acquired his superfluous estate, eats, drinks, or 
deeps with more sattsiaction, that he has a cheeriful- 
ler mind, or relishes any of the enjoyments of life bet* 
ter than his neighbours ? The free-thinkers plead hard 
for a licence to think freely ; they have it : but what 
use do they makeof it? Are they eminent for any 
sublime discoveries in any of the arts and sciences ? 
Have they been authors of any inventions that con* 
diice to the welt-being of mankind ? Do their writings 
show a gieater depth of design, a clearer method, or 
more just and correct reasoning than those of other 
Biea? 

There is a great resemblance in their genius ; but 
the critic and miser are only ridiculous and contemp- 
tible crealurei, while the freethinker is also a perni- 
cious one. 
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▼ices. What are those important truths of which 
they would convince niuuikind i That there is no suck 
thing as a wise and just ProTidence ; that the mind 
of man is corporeal ; that religion is a state-trick, con- 
trived to make men honest and virtuous, and to pnh 
cure a subsistence to others for teaching and exhort- 
ing them to be so; that the good tidings of life and 
immortality, brought to light by the gospd, are fables 
and impostures; from believing that we are made in 
the image of God, they would degrade us to an opi- 
nion that we are on a level with the beasts that perish. 
>^hat pleasure or what advantage do these notions 
bring to mankind } Is it of any use to the public that 
good men should lose the oomfbitable prospect of a 
reward to their virtue ; or the wicked be encouraged 
to persist in their impiety, from an assurance that they 
shall not e punished for it hereafter ^ 

Allowing, therefore, these men to be patrons of li- 
berty and truth, yet it is of such truths and that sort 
of liberty which make them justly be looked upon as 
enemies to the peace and happiness of the world. But 
upon a thoEOttgh and impartial view it will be found, 
that their endeavours, instead of advancing the cause 
of liberty and truth, tend only to introduce slavery 
and error among men. There are two parts in our 
nature; the baser, which consists of our senses and paa« 
simis, and the more noble and rational, which is pro* 
ferly the human part, the other being common to ut 
with brutes. The inferior part is generally much 
stronger, and has always the start of reason, which, if 
in the perpetual struggle between them it were not 
aided from heaven by religion, would almost univer- 
'Sally be vanquished, and man become a slave to his 
passions, which as it is the most grievous and shame- 
fril slavery, so it is the genuine result of that liberty 
which is proposed by overturning religion. Nor is 
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the other part of their design better executed. Look 
into their pretended truths : are they not so manj 
wretched absurdities, maintained in opposition to the 
light of nature and divine revelation bjsiy inuendoes 
and cold jests, by such pitifol sophisms and such con- 
fused and indigested notiofiSy that one vrould vehe- 
mently suspect those men usurped the name of free- 
thinkers, with the same view that hypocrites do that 
of godliness, that it may serve for a cloak to cover the 
contrary defect ? 

I shall close this discourse with a parallel reflection 
on these three species, who seem to be allied by a 
<^ertaiB agreement in mediocrity of understanding. A 
critic is entirely given up to the pursuit of learning ; 
when he has got it, is his judgment clearer, his imagi- 
nation livelier, or his manners more polite, than those 
of other men? Is it observed that a miser, when he 
has acquired his superfluous estate, eats, drinks, or 
deeps with more satbfaction, that he has a cheeiful- 
ler mind, or relishes any of the enjoyments of life bet- 
ter than his neighbours ? The free-thinkers plead hard 
for a licence to think freely ; they have it : but what 
use do they makeof it? Are they eminent for any 
sublime discoveries in any of the arts and sciences ? 
Have they been authors of any inventions that con- 
duce to the weU-being of mankind ? Do their writings 
show a gieater depth of design, a clearer method, or 
more just and correct reasoning than those of other 
men? 

There is a great resemblance in their genius ; but 
the critic and miser are only ridiculous and contemp- 
tible creature^, while the free-thinker is aho a pemi- 
dottsone. 
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▼ices. Wliat are those important truths of which 
they would convince mankind i That there is no suck 
thing as a wise and just FroTidence ; that the mind 
of man is corporeal ; that religicm is a state-trick, con- 
trived to make men honest and virtuous, and to pn»- 
cure a subsistence to others for teaching and exhort- 
ing them to be so; that the good tidings of life and 
immortaiityy brought to light by the gospd, are fables 
and impostures; from believing that we are made in 
the image of God, they would degrade us to an opi- 
nk)n that we are on a level with the beasts that perish. 
>^hat pleasure or what advantage do these notions 
bring to mankinds Is it of any use to the public that 
good men should lose the comfortable prospect of a 
reward to their virtue ; or the wicked be encouraged 
to persist in their impiety, firom an assurance that they 
shall not e punished for it hereafter } 

Allowing, therefore, these men to be patrons of li- 
berty and truth, yet it is of such truths and that sort 
oi liberty which make them justly be kxsked upon as 
enemies to the peace amd happiness of the world. But 
upon a thorough and impartial view it will be found, 
that their endeavours, instead of advancing the cause 
of liberty and truth, tend only to introduce slavery 
and error among men. There are two parts in our 
nature; the baser, which consists of our senses and pas* 
sions, sand the more noble and rational, which is pro* 
perly the human part, the other being common to ut 
wit^ brutes. The inferior part is generally much 
stroDger, and has always the start of reason, which, if 
in the perpetual struggle between them it were not 
aided hook heaven by rdigion, would almost un^ver- 
'sally be vanquished, and man become a slave to his 
passions, which as it is the most grievous and shame* 
M slavery, so it is the genuine result of that liberty 
which is proposed by overturning religion. Nor is 
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the other part of their design better executed. Look 
into their pretended truths: are they not so manj 
\rretched absurdities, maintained in opposition to the 
light of nature and divine revelation bjsiy inuendoes 
and cold jests, by such pittfbl sophisms and such con* 
fused and indigested notiofiSy that one vrould vehe- 
mently suspect those men usurped the name of free- 
thinken, with the same view that hypocrites do that 
of godliness, that it may serve for a cloak to cover the 
contrary defect? 

I shall ctose this discourse with a parallel reflection 
on these three species, who seem to be allied by a 
certain agreement in mediocrity of understanding. A 
critic is entirely given up to the pursuit of learning ; 
when he has got it, is his judgment clearer, his imagi- 
nation livelier, or hit manners more polite, than those 
of other men? Is it observed that a miser, when he 
has acquired his superfluous estate, eats, drinks, or 
sleeps with more satbfaction, that he has a cheerful- 
ler mind, or relishes any of the enjoyments of life bet* 
ter than his neighbours ? The free-thinkers plead hard 
for a licence to think freely ; they have it : but what 
use do they makeof it? -Are they eminent for any 
sublime discoveries in any of the arts and sciences ? 
Have they been authors of any inventions that con* 
diice to the weU-being of mankind ? Do their writings 
show a gieater depth of design, a clearer method, or 
more just and cnrect reasoning than those of other 
men? 

Tliere is a great resemblance in their genius ; but 
the critic and miser are only ridiculous and contemp- 
tiUe creaturen, while the freethinker is aho a pemi- 
dousone. 

BESKBLBY. 
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vices. Wliat are those important truths of whiqh 
they would convince nuwkind ? That there is no suck 
thing as a wise and just Providence ; that the mind 
of man is corporeal ; that religion is a state-trick, con- 
trived to make men honest and virtuous, and to pn>> 
cure a subsistence to others for teaching and exhort- 
ing them to be so; that the good tidings of life and 
immortality, brought to light by the gospel, ace fables 
and impostures; from believing that we are made in 
the image of God, they would degrade us to an opi- 
nion that we are on a level with the beasts that perish. 
>^hat pleasure or what advantage do these notions 
bring to mankind? Is it of any use to the public that 
good men should lose the oomibrtabie prospect of a 
reward to their virtue; or the wicked be encouraged 
to persist in theu- impiety, from an assurance that they 
shall not e punished for it hereafter ^ 

Allowing, therefore, these men to be patrons of li- 
berty and truth, yet it is of such truths and that sort 
of liberty which make them justly be looked upon as 
enemies to the peace and happiness of the world. But 
upon a thorough and impartial view it will be found, 
that their end^vours, instead of adtancing the cause 
of liberty and truth, tend only to introduce slavery 
and error among men. There are two parts in our 
nature; the baser, which consittsof our senses and pas* 
simis, and the more noble and rational, which is pro* 
ferly the human part, the other being common to us 
with brutes. The inferior part is generally much 
stroDger, and has always the start of reason, which, if 
in the perpetual struggle between them it were not 
aided hom, heaven by r^igion, would almost un^ver- 
-sally be vanquished, and man become a slave to his 
passkxis, which as it is the most grievous and shame* 
M slavery, so it is the genuine result of that liberty 
which is proposed by overturning religion. Nor is 
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the other part of their design better executed. Look 
into their pretended truths: are they not so many 
vrretched absurdities, maintained in opposition to the 
light of nature and divine revelation by sly inuendoes 
and cold jests, by such pitiful sophisms and such con- 
fused and indigested notions, that one would vehe- 
mently suspect those men usurped the name of free- 
thinkers, with the same view that hypocrites do that 
of godliness, that it may serve for a cloak to cover the 
contrary defect? 

I shall close this discourse with a parallel reflection 
on these three species, who seem to be allied by a 
certain agreement in mediocrity of understanding. A 
critic is entirely given up to the pursuit of learning ; 
when he has got it, is his judgment clearer, his imagi- 
nation livelier, or his manners more polite, than those 
of other men? Is it observed that a miser, vi^en he 
has acquired his superfluous estate, eats, drinks, or 
deeps with more satisfaction, that be has a cheerful- 
ler mind, or relishes any of the enjoyments of life bet* 
ter tbao his neighbours ? The freethinkers plead hard 
for a licence to think freely ; they have it : but what 
use do they makeof it? Are they eminent for any 
sublime discoveries in any of the arts and sciences ? 
Have they been authors of any inventions that con- 
duce to the well-being of mankind ? Do their writings 
show a gieater depth of design, a clearer method, or 
more just and 4x»Tect reasoning than those of other 
men? 

There is a great resemblance in their genius ; but 
the critic and miser are only ridiculous and contemp- 
tiMe creature;;, while the free-thinker is aho a perni- 
cious one. 

BEKKfiLBY. 
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Non miiiuru eutem nisi plena cruorit hinub, 

• HOR. An PMt. ver. ult 

Sticking like leeches, till they bant with blood. 
ROSCOMMON. 



' TO THE HON. NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

' SIR, Middle Temple, June 13. 

* Presuming you may somedmes condescend to take 
cognizance of small enormities, I here lay one before 
you, which I proceed to without farther apology, as 
well knowing the best compliment to a man of busi- 
ness is to come to the point. 

' There is a silly habit among many of our minor 
orators, who display their eloquence in the several 
coffee-houses of this fair city, to the no small annoy* 
ance of considerable numbers of her majesty's spruce 
and loving subjects, and that is a humour they have 
got of twisting off your buttons. These Ingenious 
gentlemen are not able to advance three words until 
they have got fast hold of one of -your buttons ; but 
as soon as they have procured such an excellent han- 
dle for discourse, they will indeed proceed with great 
elocution.' I know not how well some may have 
escaped, but for my part I have often met with them 
to my cost ; having I believe within these three years 
last past been argued out of several dozens ; insomuch 
that I have for some time ordered my taylor to bring 
me home with every suit a dozen at least of spare 
ones, to supply the place of such as from time to time 
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sre detached as an help to discourse, by the vehe. 
meat gentlemen before mentioned. This way of 
holding a man in discourse is much practised in the 
coi!ee>houses within the city, and does not indeed so 
much prevail at the politer end of the town. It is 
likewise more frequently made use of among the small 
politicians, than any other body of men ; I am there- 
fore something cautious of entering into a controversy 
with this species of statesmen, especially the younger 
fry ; for if you offer in the least to dissent from any 
thing that one of these advances, he immediately steps 
up to you, takes hold of one of your buttons, and in- 
deed will soon convince you of the strength of his ar- 
gumentation. I remember, upon the news of Dun- 
kirk's being delivered into our hands, a brisk little 
fellow, a politician and an* able engineer, had got into 
the middle of Batson's o^ee-house, and was fortify- 
ing Graveling for the service of the most christian 
king, with ail imaginable expedition. The work was 
carried on with such success, that in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour's time, he had made it almost impreg- 
nable, and in the opinion of several worthy citizens 
"who had gathered round him, full as strong both by 
eea and land as Dunkick ever could pretend to be. I 
happened however unadvisedly to attack some of his 
out-works ; upon which, to show his great skill like- 
vise in the offensive part, he immediately made an 
assault upon one of my buttons, and carried it in less 
tban two minutes, notwithstanding I made as hand- 
some a defence as was possible. He had likewise in- 
vested a second, and would certainly have been 
master of that too in a very little time, had be not 
been diverted from this enterprize by the arrival 
of a courier who brought advice that his presence 
was absolutely necessary in the disposal of a bea* 
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ver ' ; upon which he raised the siege, and indeed re» 
tired with some precipitation. In the coflfee-houses 
here about the Temple, you may harangue even 
among oar dabblers in politics for about two buttons 
a day, and many times for less, I had yesterday the 
good fortune to receive very considerable additions 
to my knowledge in state affairs^ and I find this mom- 
tngy that it has not stood me in above a button. In 
most of the eminent coflfee-houses at the other end of 
the town, for example, to go no farther than Will's in 
Covent-garden, the company is so refined, that you 
may hear and be heard, and not be a button the worse 
for it. Besides the gentleman beforeinentioned> 
there are others who are no less active in their ha* 
rangues, but with gentle services rather than robberies. 
These while they are improving your understanding, 
are at the same time setting off your person ; they 
will new-plait and adjust your neckcloth. 

* But though I can bear with this kind of orator, 
who is so humble as to aim at the good wiU of hb 
bearer by being his valet de chambre, I must rebel 
against another sort of them. There are some, sir, 
that do not stick to take a man by the collar when 
they have a mind to persuade him. It is your busi- 
ness, I humbly presume, Mr. Ironside, to interpose 
that a man is not brought over to his opponent by 
force of arms. It were requisite therefore that you 
should name a certain interval, which ought to be 
preserved between the speaker and him to whom he 
speaks. For sure no man has a right, because I am 
not of his opinion, to take any of my clothes firom 
me, or dress me according to his own liking. I assure 

* The person alhided to is said to have been a Mr. James 
Heywood, a linen-draper on Fish Street Hill, who was the 
writer of a letter signed James Easy, in Spect. N^268. 
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you the most becoming thing to me in the world is in 
a campaign periwig to wear one side before and the 
other cast upon the collateral shoulder. But there is 
a Mend of mine who. never talks to me but he throws 
that which I wear forward upon my shoulder* so that 
in restoring it to its place I lose two or three hairs out 
of the lock upon my buttons ; though I never touch- 
ed him in my whole life^ and have been acquainted 
with him these ten years. I have seen my eager 
friend in danger sometimes of a quarrel by this ill- 
custom» for there are more young gentlemen who 
can feel than can understand. It would be there- 
fore a good office to my £riend if you advised him 
not to collar any man but one who knows what he 
means, and give it him as a standing precaution in 
conversation % that none but a very good friend will 
give him the liberty of being 8een> felt, heard, and 
understood, all at once. 
* I am, SIR, 

' Your most humble servant, 

' JOHANNES MISOCHIBOSOPHUS.' 

* p. S. I have a sister who saves herself from being 
handled by one of these manual rhetoricians by giving 
him her fan to play with ; but I appeal to you in the 
behalf of us poor helpless men.' 

June 15, 1713. 
I am of opinion, that no orator or speaker in public 
or private has any right to meddle with any body's 
clothes but his own. I indulge men in the liberty of 
playing with their own hats, fumbling in their own 
pockets, settling their own periwigs, tossing or twist* 
Ingtheur heads, and all other gesticulations which may 
contribute to their elocution ; but pronounce it an in- 

* See some rules for Conversation in N®24. 
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fi-ingement of the English liberty for a man to keep 
hts neighbour's person in custody in order to force an 
hearing ; and farther declare, that all assent given hj 
an auditor under such constraint^ is of itself void and 
of no effect. 

NBSTda nONSIDE. 
STEELE. 
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i decor itie, quod opiat 
Esse vetatt votoque tuo tua forma repugmU, 

OVID. Met. L 468. 

Bat so much youth, with so much beauty join'd, 
Oppose the state which thy desires designed. 

DRYDEN. 

To suffer scandal (says somebody') is the tax which 
ev^ry person of merit pays to the public; and my 
Lord Verulam finely observes, that a man who has no 
virtue in himself, ever envies virtue in others. I know 
not how it comes to pass, but detraction, through all 
ages, has been found a vice which the fair sex too 
' easily give into. Not the Roman satyrist could use 
them with more severity than they themselves do one 
another. Some audacious critics, in my opinion, have 
launched out a little too far when they take upon them 
to prove, in opposition to history, that Lais was a wo* 
man of as much virtue as beauty; which violently 
displeasing the Phrynesof those times, they secretly 
prevailed with the historians to deliver her down to 
posterity under the infamous character of an extorting 

« Swift 
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prostitute. But though I have the greatest regard 
imaginable to that softer species, yet am I sorry to 
find they have very little for themselves. So far are 
they from being tender of one another's reputation, 
that they take a malicious pleasure in destroying it. 
My lady the other day, when Jack was asking who 
could be so base to spread such a report about Mrs. 
., answered, 'None, you may be sure, but a wo* 
man.' A little after, Dick told my lady, tiiat he had 
heard Florellahint as if Cleora wore artiflcial teeth. 
The reason is, said she, because Cleora first gave out 
that Florella owed her complexion to a wash. Thus 
the industrious pretty creatures take pains, by inven- 
tion, to throw blemishes on each other, when they do 
not consider that there is a profligate set of fellows 
too ready to taint the character of the virtuous, or 
blast the charms of the blooming virgin. The young 
lady from whom I had the honour of receiving the 
following letter, deserves, or rather claims, protection 
from our sex, since so barbarously treated by her own. 
Certainly they ought to defend innocence ftom injury 
who gave ignorantly the occasion of its being assault- 
ed. Had the men been less liberal of their applauses, 
the women had been more sparing of these calum- 
nious censures. 

« TO THE GUARDIAN. 

* SIR, 

♦ I DO not know at what nice point you ^x the bloom 
of a young lady ; but I am one who can just look back 
upon fifteen. My father dying three years ago, left 
me under the care and direction of my mother, with 
a fortune not profusely great, yet such as might de- 
mand a very handsome settlement, if ever proposals of 
marriage should be offered. My mother, after the 
usual time of retired mourning was over, was so affec- 
tionately indulgent to me, as to take me along with 
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ber in all her viutt ; but still 'not thinking she grati* 
fied my youth enough, permitted me further to go 
witli my relations to all the public, cheerful, but in* 
nocent entertainments, where she was too reserved to 
appear herself. The two first years of my teens were 
easy, gay, and delightful. £very one caressed me ; 
the old ladies told me how finely I grew, and the 
young ones were proud of my company. But when 
the third year had a little advanced, my relaticms 
used to tell my mother that pretty Miss Clary was 
shot up into a woman. . The gentlemen began now 
not to let their eyes glance over me, and in most 
places I found myself distinguished ; but observed* 
the more I grew into the esteem of their sex, the more 
I lost the favour of my own. Some of . these whom I 
had been familiar with, grew cold and indlfiferent; 
others mistook, by design, my meaning, made me 
speak what I never thought, and so by degrees took 
occasion to. break off all aoquaintance. There were 
several little insignificant refleotions cast upon me, as 
being a lady of a great numy quaintnesse^ and such 
like, which I seemed not take notice of. But my 
mother coming home about a week ago, told me there 
was a scandal spread about town by my enemies^ 
that would at once ruin me for ever for a beauty : I 
earnestly intreated her to know it ; she refused me, 
but yesterday it discovered itself. Being in an assem* 
bly of gentlemen and ladles, one of the gentleftien 
who had been very facetious to several Of the ladies* 
at last turning to me^ ' And as for you, madam. Prior 
has already given us your character, 

'* That air and harmony of shape express. 
Fine by degrees^ yet beautif^illy less." 

I perceived immediately a malignant smile display 
itself in the countenance of some of the ladies which 
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they seconded with a scorafiil flutter of the fm ; until 
one of them^ unable any longer to contain, asked the 
gentleman if he did not remember what Congreve 
said about Aiirelia, for she thought it mighty pretty. 
He made no answer, but instantly repeated tiie v^rset: 

" The Mulclbers who in the Minories swea^ 
And massive bars on stubborn anvils beat; 
Deform'd themselves, yet forge those stays of steely 
Wl^ch arm Aurelia with a shape to kill." 

This was no sooner over, but it was easily discernible 
what an ill-natured satisfoction most of the company 
took ; and the more pleasure they showed by dwelling 
upon the two last lines, the more they increased my 
trouble and confusion. And now, sir, after this te« 
dious account, what would you adrise me tof h there 
no way to be cleared of these malicious calumnies? 
What is beauty worth that makes the possessor thus 
unhappy ? Why was nature so lavish of htit gifts to 
me, as to make her kindness prove a cruelty? They 
tell me my shape is delicate, my eyes sparkling, my 
lips I know not what, my cheeks forsooth, adorned 
With a just mixture of the rose and lily ; but I wish 
this fifice was barely not disagreeable, this voice harsh 
and unharmonious, these limbs only not deformed, 
and then perhaps I might live easy and unmol^ted, 
and neither raise k>ve and admiration in the men, nor 
scandal and hatred in the women. 

' Your viery humble servant. 

The best answer I can mdke my fair correspondent 
is, that she ought to comfort herself with this conside- 
ration, that those who talk thus of her know it is false, 
but wish they could make others believe it true. It it 

VOL.11, B 
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not that they think you deformed, but are vexed that 
they themselves were not as nicely framed. If you will 
take an old man's advice, laugh, and be not concern* 
ed at them : they have attained what they endeavour- 
ed if they make you uneasy ; for it is envy that has 
made them so. I would not have you wish your shape 
one sixtieth part of an inch disproportioned, nor de- 
sire your face might be impoverished with the ruin of 
half a feature, though numbers of remaining beauties 
might make the loss insensible ; but take courage, go 
into the brightest assemblies, and the world will quick* 
ly confess it to be scandal. Thus Plato, hearing it 
was asserted by some persons that he was a very bad 
man, 'I shall take care,' said he, ' to live so, that no 
body will believe them.' 

I shall conclude this paper with a relation of mat- 
ter of fact. A gay young gentleman in the country^ 
not many years ago, fell desperately in love with a 
blooming fine creature, whom give me leaveVio call 
Melissa. After a pretty long delay, and frequellH soli- 
citations, she refused several others of larger estates^ 
and consented to make him happy. But they had not 
been married much above a twelvemonth, until it 
appeared too true what Juba says, 

' Beaaty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the sense.' 

Folydore (for that was his name)'finding himself grow 
every day more uneasy, and unwilling she should dis- 
cover the cause, for diversion came up to town, and 
to avoid all suspicions, brought Melissa along with 
him. After some stay here, Polydore was one day 
informed, that a set of ladies over their tea-table, in 

the circle of scandal, had touched upon Melissa 

And was that the silly thing so much talked of! How 
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did she ever grow into a toast ! For their parts^ they 
had eyes as well as the men^ but could not discover 
where her beauties lay. Polydore^ upon hearing this/ 
flew immediately hpme, and told Melissa with the ut- 
most transport, that he was now fully convinced how 
numberless were her charms^ since her own sex would 
not allow her any. 

' MB. nu>N8lDE« Button's Coflfee-boilise. 

' I HAVE observed that this day you make mention of 
"Wiirs coffee-house^ as a place where people are too 
polite to hold a man in discourse by the button '. 
Every body knows your honour frequents this house ; 
therefore they wilUake an advantage against me, and 
say, if my company was as civil as that at Will's, you 
would do so : therefore pray your honour do not be 
afraid of doing me justice, because people would 
think it may be a conceit below you on this occasion 
to name the name of 

* Your humble servant, 

• DANIEL BUTTON V 

* The young poets are in the back room, and take 
their places as you directed/ 

STEELE. 

» SeeN«84. 
Johnson says (lives of the most Eminent English Poets, 
vol. ii. p. 1 10. Svo edit. 1801,) « Button had been a servant 
in the countess of Warwick's family, who, under the pa- 
tronage of Addison, kept a coffee-house on the south side of 
Russel-street, about two doors fitmi Covent^arden. Here 
it was that the wits of that time used to assemble. It is 
said, wfaea Addison had suffered any vexation from the coun- 
tess, he withdrew the company frosn Button's boose." 
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Magnui 



i meru cfiMRwr, atijut os 



HOH. 1. SaU iv. 43. 
-who writes 



With fuicy high, and bold and dariug Aights. 

CRfeXCH. 

* TO NBSTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
SIR, Oxford \ June 16, 1713. 

The classical writers, according to your advice, are 
by no means neglected by me, while I pursue my 
studies in divinity. I am persuaded that they are 
fountains of good sense and eloquence ; and that it is 
absolutely necessary for a young mind to form itself 
upon such models. For by a careful study of their 
^tyle and manner, we shall at least avoid those faults 
into which a youthful imagination is apt to hurry us, 
such as luxuriance of foncy, licentiousness of style, 
redundancy of thought, and false ornaments. As I 
have been flattered by my friends, that I have some 
genius for poetry, I sometimes turn my thoughts that 
way : and with pleasure reflect, that I have got over 
that childish part of life, which delights in points and 
turns of wit ; and that I can take a manly and rational 
satisfaction in that which is called painting in poetry. 
Whether it be, that in these copyings of nature, the 
object is placed in such lights and circumstances as 

> Among Steele's Oxford correspondtnts and auxiliaries 
>^*ere, WilHain Cary of Oriel College, M. A. Dr. Edward 
Young, of Oovpiia Christi, Richard Parker, M. A. of Mer^- 

ton, and Deana Bartelett, M. A. of the sama college. 
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strike the fanty agreeaUj ; or whether ire are ^r- 
prised to find (Ejects that are absent, placed before 
our eyes ; or, whether it be our admiration of the 
author's art and dexterity ; or, whether we amuse 
ourselves with comparing the picture and the ortgi* 
nal ; or rather (which is noost probable) because all 
these reasons concar to affect us ; we are wonderfidly 
charmed with these drawings after the life, this magic 
that raises apparitions in the fancy. 

' Landskips, or still-life, work much less upon us, 
than representations of the postures or passions of liv- 
ing creatures. Again, those passions or postures strike 
us more or less in proportion to the ease or violence 
of thek motions. An horse grazing moves us less 
than one stretching in a race, and a racer less than 
one in the fury of a battle. It is very difficult, 
I believe, to express violent motions which are fleet- 
ing and transitory, either in colours, or words. In 
poetry it requires great spirit in thought, and energy 
in style ; which we find noore of ia the eastern poe* 
try, than in either the Greek or Bomaa. The great 
Creator, who acconimodated himself to those he 
vouchsafed to speak to, hath put into the mouth of 
his prophets such sublime sentiments and exalted 
language, as must abash the pride and wit of man. 
In the book of Job, the most ancient poem in the 
world, we have such painting^ and descripttcMis as I 
have spoken of, in great variety* I shall at present 
make some remarks on the celebrated description of 
the horse in that holy book, and compare it with 
those drawn by Homer and Virgil. 

' Homer hath the following similitude.of an horse 
twice over in the Iliad, which Virgil hath copied 
from him ; at least he hath deviated less from Homer, 
than Mr. Dryden hath from him : 
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« Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reiiis 
The wantOB coarser prances o'er the plains; 
Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the moands. 
And snuffs the females in forbidden grounds ; 
Or seeks his ivateriug in the well-known flood. 
To quench his thirst, and cool his fiery blood : 
He swims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 
And o'er his shoulders flows his waving mane ; 
He neighs, he snorts, he bears his head on high. 
Before his ample chest the foaming waters fly.*' 

VirgiPs description is much fuller than the fore- 
going, vhich, Sis I said, is only a simile; whereas 
Virgil professes to treat of the nature of the horse. It 
is thus admirably translated : 

" The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts of war. 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight. 
Shifts pace, and paws; and hopes the promised fi^ht. 
On his right shoidder his thick mane reclin^d, 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 
His homy hoofs are jetty black and round ; 
His chin is double; starting, with a bound 
He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds ^m his nostrils flow ; 
I|e bears his rider headlong on the fo^.*> 



J 



< Now follows that in the book of Job ^ wkich un- 
der all the disadvantages of having been written in a 
language little understood; of being expressed in 
phrases peculiar to a part of the world whose roan- 
n<er of thinking and speaking seems to us very un- 
couth ; and, above all, of appearing in a prose trans- 
lation ; is nevertheless so transcendently above the 
heatb^i^ descriptions, that hereby we may perceive 
how faint and languid th^ images are, which are 
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formed by mortal authors, when compared with that 
which is figured as it were, just as it appears in the 
eye of the Creator. God, speaking to Job, ask^ 
him, 

'* Hast thou given the horse strength ? Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? Canst thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper? The glory of his nos* 
trih is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and re- 
joiceth in his strength. He goeth on to meet the 
arined men. He mocketh at fear, and is not af- 
frighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear, 
and the shield. He swalloweth the ground with 
fierceness and rage; neither believeth he that it is 
the sound of the trumpet He saith amongst the 
trumpets. Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the battle afar 
off; the thunder of the captains, and the shouting." 

* Here are all the great and sprightly images, that 
thought can form of this generous beast, expressed 
in such force and vigour of style, as would have 
given the great wits of antiquity new laws for the 
sublime, had they been acquainted with these writ- 
ings. I cannot but particularly observe, that whereas 
the classical poets chiefly endeavour to paint the out- 
ward figure, lineaments, and motions; the sacred 
poet m^es all the beauties to flow from an inward 
principle in the creature he describes, and thereby 
gives great spirit and vivacity to his description. The 
following phrases and circumstances seem singularly 
remarkable : 

** Hast thou clothed. his neck with thunder?" 
Homer and Virgil mention nothing about the neck 
of the horse, but his mane. The sacred author, by 
the bold figure of thunder, not only expresses the 
shaking of that remarkable beauty in the horse, and^ 
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the flakes of luir which naturally suggest the idea 
of lightning ; but likewise the vident agitatkMi and 
force of the neck, which in the oriental tongues had 
been flatly exprest by a metaphor less than this. 

** Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper?'* 
There is a twofold beauty in this expression^ which 
not only marks the courage of this beast« by aoking if 
he can be scared ? but likewise raises a nd>le image 
of his swiftness, by insinuating, that if he could be 
frighted, he would bound away with the nimbleness 
of a grasshopper, 

-" The glory of his nostrils is terrible," This is 
more strong and concise than that of Virgil, which 
yet is the noblest line that was ever written without 
inspiration: 

'* C o UK tum fM premmu uUoU tuh nariitu ignenu** 

Gcorg.iii.85. 

** And in his nostrils rolls collected fire," 



'' He rejoioeth in his strength— He mocketh at 
fea r . ■■ n either believeth he that it is the sound of 
the trumpet — He saith among the trumpets. Ha, 
ha ;"^— are signs of courage, as I said before, flowing 
from an inward principle. There is a peculiar beauty 
in his *' not believing it is the sound of the trumpet:* 
that is, he cannot believe it for joy ; but when he 
was sure of it, and is " amongst the trumpets, he 
saith. Ha, ha ;" he neighs, he rejoices. His docility 
is elegantly painted in his being unmoved at the " rat** 
tling quiver, the glittering spear, and the shield ;" 
and is well imitated by Oppian (who undoubt- 
edly read Job as well as Virgd) in his poem upon 
hunting; 
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<* Honr film tiie miaitHI «»r-lione kMpt his gravmdy 
Nor bTMlEs kisofder, tho' the trumpets KNmd ! 
With fearless eye the gtittering host nrveys. 
And gliues direcUy at the hehnet>s blase ! 
The master's word, the laws of war he knows. 
And when to stc^, and when to charge the fees.** 

** He swalloweth the ground" is an expression for 
prodigious swiftness* in use among the Arabians, 
Job's countrymen, at this day. The Latins have 
something like it: 

** LatumqueJugAamsumerecampumJ' 

NEMESIAN. 
** In flight the extended champain to consome.'' 

" Carpere praiafugV 

VIRG. Geors. iii. 143^ 

*' In flight to crop the meads»'' 

« eampum^ite volatu 

** Cim rtpuere^ pedum vniigia puertuJ* 

SIL. ITAL. 
** When in their flight the ehampain they have snatoh'd, 
Mo tmck is left behind." 



^ It is indeed the boldest and noblest of images for 
softness ; nor have I met with any thing that comes 
so near it, as Mr. Pope's, in Windsor Forest: 

<< The impatient cosnrser pants in ev*ry vein. 
And, pawing, seems to beat the distant jriain $ 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear already crest. 
And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost." 

<« He smelleth the battle afar off,'* and what foUows 
about the shouting, is a circumstance expressed with 
great spirit by Xiucaii : 
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'* So when the ring with joyftil ihonts refoanclf , 
With rage and pride the impriaon'd oouner bounds : 
He frets, be foams, he rends his idle rein : 
Springs o'er the fence, and headlong seeks the plain.'* 
* I ani| SIR, 
' Your ever obliged servant. 
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-—"'^nsiiierani hinc Thisbf, Pjframiu Uline, 
Inque vicemfuerat capteUus anheUtut oris, 

OVID. Met iv. 71. 

Here Pyramus, there gentle Thisbe, strove 

To catch each other's breath, tl^ balmy breeze of love. 

My Precautions are made up of all that I can hear 
and see, translate, borrow, paraphrase, or contract, 
fiiom the persons v?ith whom I mingle and converse, 
and the authors whom I read. But the grave dis- 
courses which I sometimes give the town, do not win 
so much attention as lighter matters. For this rea<« 
son it is» that I am obliged to consider vice as it is* 
ridiculous, and accompanied with gallantry, else I 
£nd in a very short time I shall lie like waste paper 
on the tables of coffee-houses. Where I have taken 
most pains I often find myself least read. There is 
a spirit of in^gue got into all, even the meanest of 
the people, and the very servants are bent upon de- 
lights, and commence oglers and languishers. I 
happened the other day tg pass by a gentleman's 

' Probably Dr. Young was the aathor of this papen 
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house, and saw the most flippant scene of low love 
that I have ever observed The maid was rubbing 
the windows within side of the house, and her hum- 
ble servant the footman was so happy a man as to be 
employed in cleaning the same glass on the side to- 
wards the street. The wench began with the greatest 
severity of aspect imaginable, and breathing on the 
glass, followed it with a dry cloth ; her opposite ob- 
served her, and fetching a deep sigh, as if it were 
his last, with a very disconsolate air did the same on' 
his side of the window. He still worked on and 
languished, until at last his fair one smiled, but co- 
vered herself, and spreading the napkin in her hand, 
concealed herself from her admirer, while he took 
pains, as it were, to work through all that intercepted 
their meeting. This pretty contest held for four or 
^ve large panes of glass, until at last the waggery 
was turned into an humourous way of breathing in 
each other's faces, and catching the impression. The 
gay creatures were thus loving and pleasing their 
imaginations with their nearness and distance, until 
the windows were so transparent that the beauty of 
the female made the man-servant impatient of be- 
holding it, and the whole house besides being abroad, 
he ran in, and they romped out of my sight. It 
may be imagined these oglers of no quality, made a 
more sudden application of the intention of kind 
sighs and glances, than those whose education lays 
them under greater restraints, and who are conse- 
quently more slow in their advances. I have often 
observed all the low part of the town in love, and 
taking a hackney-coach have considered all that 
passed by me in that light, as these cities are com- 
posed of crowds wherein there is not one who is not 
lawfully or unlawfully engaged in that passion. When 
one is in this speculation, it is not uqpleasant to ob- 
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serve alliances between those males and females 
whose lot it is to act in pubUc. Thus the woods in 
the middle of summer are not more entertaining with 
Ifae different notes of birds, than the town is of dif- 
ferent voices of the several sorts of people who act 
in puUic ; they are divided into classes, and crowds 
made for crowds. The hackney-coachmen, chair- 
men, and porters, are the lovers of the hawker- 
women, fruitresses, and milk-maids. They are a 
wild world of themselves, and have voices significant 
of their private inclinaticms, which strangers can take 
BO notice of. Thas a wench with fruit looks like a 
mad woman when she cries wares you see she does 
not carry, but those in the^ secret know that cry ts 
only an assignation to an hackney-coachman who is 
driving by, and understands her. The whole people 
is in an intrigue, and the undisceming passengers 
are unacquainted with the meaning of what they hear 
all round them. They know not how to separate the 
cries of mercenary traders, from the sighs and la- 
mentations of languishing lovers. The common hce 
of modesty is lost among the ordinary part of the 
world, and the gen«*al corruption of manners is vi- 
sible from the loss of all deference in the low people 
towards those of condition. One order of mankind 
trips hat after the next above it, and by this rule you 
may trace iniquity from the conversations of the 
most wealthy, down to those of the humblest de- 
gree. It is an act of great resolution to pass by a 
crowd of polite footmen, who can rally, make love, 
ridicule, and observe upon all the passengers who 
are obliged to go by the places where they wait. 
TJiis licence makes different characters among them, 
and there are beaux, party-men, and free-thinkers in 
livery. I take it for a nde, that there is no bad man 
but makes a bad woman, and the contagion of vice 
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is vrhat should make people cautious of their beha* 
Yiour. , JuTenal says, there is the greatest reverence 
to be had to the presence of children ; it may be as 
well said of the presence of servantSi and it would 
be some kind of virtue, if we kept our vices to our* 
selves. It is a feeble authority which has not the 
support of personal respect; and the dependence 
founded only upon their receiving their maintenance 
of IIS, is not of force enough to support us against an 
habitual behaviour, for wbich they contemn and de- 
ride us. No man can be well served, but by those 
who have an opinion of his merit ; and that opinion 
cannot be kept up, but by an exemption from those 
faults which we would restrain in our dependents. 

Though our fopperies imitated are subjects of 
laughter, our vices transferred to our servants give 
matter of lamentation. But there is nothing in which 
our families are so docile, as in the imitation of our 
d^ghis. It is therefore but common prudence to 
take care, that our Inferiors know of none but our 
innocent ones. It is, methinks, a very arrogant thing 
to expect, that the single consideration of not oi^ 
fending us should curb our servants from vice, when 
much higher motives cannot moderate our own in- 
clinations. But I began this paper with an obser^ 
vation, that the lower worid is got into fashionable 
vices, and above all to the understanding the lan- 
guage of the eye. There is nothing but writing 
songs which the footmen do not practise as well as 
their masters. Spurious races of mankind, which 
pine in want, and perish in their first months of be- 
ing, come into the world from this degeneracy. The 
possession of wealth and affiuence seems to carry some 
faint extenuation of his guilt who is sunk by it into 
luxury ; but poverty and servitude, accompanied 
with the vices of wealth and licentiousness, is, I be- 
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lieve, a circumstance of ill peculiar to our age. This 
may perhaps be matter of jest, or is overtooked by 
those who do not turn* their thoughts upon the ac* 
tions of others. But from that one particular, of the 
immorality of our servants arising from the negli* 
gence of masters of families in their care of them, 
flows that irresistible torrent of disasters which spreads 
itself through all human lifis. Old age oppressed 
with beggary, youth drawn into the commission of 
murders and robberies, both owe their disaster to 
this evil. If we consider the happiness which grows 
out of a fatherly conduct towards servants, it would 
encourage a man to that sort of care, as much as 
the effects of a libertine behaviour to them would 
affright us. 

Lycurgus ' is a man of that noble disposition, that 
his domestics, in a nation of the greatest liberty, en- 
joy a freedom known only to themselves, who live 
under his roof. He is the banker, the counsel, the 
parent of all his numerous dependents. Kindness is 
the law of his house, and the way to his ' favour is 
being gentle and well-natured to their fellow-ser- 
vants. Every one recommends himself, by appear- 
ing officious to let their patron know the merit of 
others under his care. Many little fortunes have 
streamed out of his favour ; and his prudence is 
such, that the fountain Is not exhausted by thechan* 
nels from it, but its way cleared to run new meanders. 
He bestows with so much judgment, that his bounty 
is the .increase of his wealth ; all who share his fa- 
vour, are enabled to enjoy it by his example, and 
he has not only made, but qualified many a man to 
^e rich. 

STEELE. 

' Perhaps Lord Somers. 
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N» 88. MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1713. 

Mens agitat molem 

VIRO. ^>i. vL 727. 

A mind infonns the mass. 

To one who regards things vrith a philosophical eye, 
and hath a soul capable of being delighted with the 
sense that truth and knowledge prevail among men, 
it must be a grateful reflection to think that the 
sublimest truths, which, among the heathens, only 
here and there one of brighter parts and more leisure 
than ordinary could attain to, are now grown familiar 
to the meanest inhabitants of these nations. 

Whence came this surprising change, that regions 
formerly inhabited by ignorant and savage people 
should now outshine ancient Greece, and the^ other 
eastern countries so renowned of old, in the most 
elevated notions of theology and morality ? Is it the 
effect of our own parts and industry? Have our 
common mechanics more refined understandings than 
the ancient philosophers ? It is owing to the God of 
truth, who came down from heaven, and condescend- 
ed to be himself our teacher. It is as we are Chris- 
tians, that we profess more excellent and divine 
truths than the rest of mankind. 

If there be any of the free-thinkers who are not 
direct atheists, charity would incline one to believe 
them ignorant of what is here advanced. And it is 
for their information that I write this paper, the de- 
sign of which is to compare the ideas that Christians 
entertain of the being and attributes of a God, with 
the gross notions of the heathen world. Is it possible 
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for the mind of man to conceive a more august idea 
of the Deity than is set forth in the holy scriptures } 
I shall throw together some passages relating to this 
subject, which I pro|X)8e only as philosophical senti* 
ments, to be considered by a free-thinker. 

* Though there be that are called gods, yet to us 
there is but one Grod. He made the heaven, and 
heaven of heavens, with all their host ; the earth and 
all things that are therein ; the seas and all that is 
therein ; He said. Let them be, and it was to. He hath 
stretched forth the heavens. He hath founded theearth, 
and hung it upon nothing. He hath shut up the sea 
with doors and said, Hitherto shalt thou come and no 
farther, and here shall thy proud waves be staid. The 
Lord is an invisible spirit, in whom we lire, and 
move, and have our being. He is the fountain of life. 
He preserveth man and beast. He giveth food to all 
flesh. In his hand is the soul of every living thing, 
and the breath of all mankind. The Lord makeUi 
poor and maketh rich. He bnngeth low and lifteth 
up. He killeth and maketh alive. He woundeth 
and he healeth. By him kings reign, and princes 
decree justice, and not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without him. All angels, authorities, and 
powers, are subject to him. He appointeth the moon 
for seasons, and the sun knoweth his going*down. 
He thundereth with his voice, and directeth it under 
the whole heaven, and his lightning unto the ends of 
the earth. Fire and hail, snow and vapour, wind 
and storm, fulfil his word. The Lord is king for 
ever and ever, and his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion. The earth and the heavens shall perish, 
but thou, O Lord, remainett. They all shall wax 
old, as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but thou 
art the same, and thy years shall have no end. God 
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is perfect in knowledge ; his uodentanding is infi- 
nite. He is the Father of lights. He looketh to 
the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole 
heaven. The Lord beboldeth all the children of 
men from the place of his habitation, and consider* 
eth all their works. He knoweth our down-sitting 
and up-rising. He oompasseth our path, and count* 
eth our steps. He is acquainted with all our ways ; 
and when we enter our closet, and shut our door, he 
seeth us. He knoweth the things that come into our 
mind, every one of them ; and no thought can be 
withholden from him. The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his works. He is a 
fotherxif the fatherless, and a judge of the widow. 
He is the God of peace, the Father of mercies, and 
the God of all comfort and consolation. The Lord 
is great, and we know him not ; his greatness is un« 
seauxrhable. Who but he hath measured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and meted out the hea- 
vens with a span ? Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majesty. Thou art very great, thou art clothed 
with honour. Heaven b thy throne and earth is thy 
Isotstool. 

Can the mind of a philosopher rise to a more just 
and magnificent, and at the same time a more amiable 
idea of the Deity than is here set forth, in the 
strongest images and most emphatical language^ And 
yet this Is the language of shepherds and fishermen. 
The illiterate Jews, and poor persecuted Christians 
retained these noble sentiments, while the polite and 
powerful nations of the earth were given up to that 
sottish sort of worship, of which the iblk>inng ele* 
gant description is ex tr acted fiK>m one of the in^ired 
writen. 

VOL. II. C 
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strttmentofpusion, will serve only to make tis more 
miserable^ in proportion as we are more exceUent than 
other beings. 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to withdraw 
from the objects that solidt his senses, and turn 
his thoughts inward on himself. For my own part I 
often mitigate the pain arising from the little misfbr* 
tunes and disappointments thai checker human life by 
this mtroversion of my faculties, wherein I regard my 
own soul as the image of her Creator, and receive 
great consolation from beholding those perfections 
which testify her divine original, and lead me into 
some knowledge of her everlasting Archetype. 

But there is not any property or circumstance of 
my being that I contemplate with more joy than my 
immortality, I can easily overkwk any present mo- 
mentary sorrow, when I reflect that it is in my power 
to be happy a thousand years hence. If it were not 
for this thought, I had rather be an oyster than a man, 
the most stupid and senseless of animals than a 
reasonable mind tortured with an extreme innate de« 
sire of that perfection which it despairs to obtain. 

It is with great pleasure that I behold instuict, 
reason, and faith, concurring to attest this comfortable 
truth. It is revealed from heaven, it is discovered 
by philosophers; and the ignorant, unenlightened 
part of mankind have a natural propensity to believe 
it. It is an agreeable entertamment to reflect on the 
various shapes under which thb doctrine has appear- 
ed in the world. The Pythagorean transmigration, 
the sensual habitations of the Mahometan, and the 
shady realms of Pluto, do all agree in the main points, 
the continuation of our existence, and the distribution 
of rewards and punishments, proportioned to the me* 
rits or demerits of men in this life. 

But in all those schemes there is something gross 
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tnd improbable, that shocks a teaaoaMt and tpccu* 
lative mind. Whereas nothing can be more rational ' 
and sublime than the Christian idea of a future state; 
* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, the things 
^hich God hath prepared for those that love him/ 
The above-mentioned schemes are narrow transcripts 
of our present state : but in this indefinite descrip* 
tion there is something ineflably great and noble. 
The mind of man must be raised to a higher pitch, 
not only to partake the enjoyments of the Christian 
paradise, but even to be able to frame any notion of 
them. 

Nevertheless, in order to gratify our imaf^natioD, 
and by way of condescension to our low way of 
thinking, the ideas of light, gkvy, a crown, fcc. are 
made use of to adumbrate that which we cannot di- 
rectly understand. * The Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters ; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes. And there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain, for the former things 
are passed away, and behold all things are new. 
There shall be no night there, and they need no can* 
die, neKher light of the sun : for the Lord God 
giveth them li^t, and shall make them drink of the 
river of his pleasures ; and they shall reign for ever 
and ever. They shall receive a crown of glory which 
fodeth not away.' 

These are cheering reflections ; and I have often 
wondered that men could be found so dull and 
phlegmatic, as to prefer the thought of ai&iihilation 
before them ; or so ill-natured, as to endeavour to per- 
suade mankind to the disbelief of what is pleasing and 
profitable even in the prospect ; or so blind, as not to 
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tee tbeie it • Deity, and if there be, thitthittcheme 
of thtogs flovt from hit attributei, and evidently cor- 
rctpondt with the other partt of hit creation. 

I Icnow not how to account for thit at»turd tarn of 
thought, exoept it proceed from a want of other em- 
ployment joined with an afiectation of lingularity. I 
thall, tiierefine, inform our modem free-thinlcen of 
two pomtt whereof they seem to be ignorant; The 
first it, that it it not the Iwing tinguiar, but being tin- 
gular for tometlung that argues either extraordinary 
eadowmentt of nature, or benevolent intentions to 
mankind, which drawt the admiration and esteem of 
the world. A mistake in this point naturally arises 
from that contusion of thought which I jdo not re- 
member to have teen to great instancet of in any 
writers, at in certain modem free-tiiinken. 

The other point is, that there are innumerable ob« 
jeott within the reach of a human mind, and each of 
thete objectt may be viewed in innumerable lights 
and positiont, and the rdations arising between them 
are innumerable.* There it therefore an infinity of 
thingt whereon to empfoy their thoughtt, if not with 
advantage to the worid, at leatt with amutement to 
theaatdves, and without ofoiceor prejudice toother 
people. If they proceed to exert then: talent of free* 
thinking in thi& way ; they may be innocently dull, 
and no one take any aotioe of it. But to see men 
without either wit or argument pretend to run down 
divine and human lawa, and treat their folfow-tubjectt 
with contempt for professing a belief of those points on 
which the present at well at future interest of roan- 
kind depends, is not to be endured. For my own part, 
1 shall omit no endeavourt to render their pertont at 
detpicable, and their practicet at odious, in the eye 
of the world, as they deterve. 
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' JPiotgar vice e 
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PUptoythcwhetftane. 

CREfiCH. 

It isy they say, frequent ^ith authors to write letters 
to themsdves, either out of laziness or vanity* 

The following is genuine, and, I think, deserves the 
attention of every man of sense in England. 

« TO THE GUARDUN. 

' SIR, Jnne 80. 

* Though I am not apt to make complaints, have never 
yet troubled you with any, and little thought I ever 
should, yet seeing that in your paper of this day, you 
take no notice of yesterday's Examiner, as I hoped 
you would ; my love for my religion, which is so 
nearly concerned, would not permit me to be silent. 
The matter, sir, is this. A bishop of our church * 
(to whom the Examiner himself has nothing to ob- 
ject, but his care and concern for the protestant reli* 
gion, which by him, it seems, is thought a sufficient 
fault) has lately published a book * in which he en* 
deavoors to shew the folly, ignorance, and mistake of 
the church of Kome in Its worship of saints. FVom 
thh the Examiner takes occasion to fall upon the au- 

* Dr. Fleetwdod, bishop of St Asaph. 
• «« The Life and Miracles of St. Wenefivde, togetliet 
witk ber litaiMi. WilhiMtit Historical Cybservstions.** 
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thor ^rithhis uttnort malice, and to make bimtlie sub- 
ject of ills ridicule. Is it then become a crime for a 
protestant to tpeak or write in defence of his religion } 
Shall a papist have leave to print and publish in £ng^ 
land what he pleases in defence of his own opinion^ 
with the Examiner's approbation ; and shall not a 
protestant be permitted to write an answer to it ? For 
this, Mr. Guardian, is the preient case. Last year a 
papist (or to please Mr. Examiner, a Roman catholic) 
published the life of St. Wenefrede, for the use of 
those devout pilgrims who go in great numbers to 
offer up their prayers to her at her well. This gave 
occasion to the worthy prelate, in whose diocese that 
well is, to make some observations upon it ; and in 
order to undeceive so many poor deluded people, to 
show how little reason and how small authority there 
is, not only to believe any of the miracles attributed 
to St. Wenefrede, but even to believe there ever was 
such a person in the world. And shall then a good 
man, upon such an account, be liable to be abused in 
80 public a manner? Can any good Cburch-of-£ng» 
land man bear to see a bishop, one whom her pre- 
sent majesty was pleased to make, treated in so ludi- 
crous a way } Or shall one pass by the scurrility and 
the immodesty that is to be found in several parts of 
the paper ? Who can with patience see St Paul and 
St. Wenefrede set by the Examiner upon a level, and 
the authority for one made by him to be equal with 
that for the other? Who, that is a Christian, can en- 
dure his insipid mirth upon so serious an occasion ? I 
must oonfess it raises my indignation to the greatest 
height, to see a pen that has been long employed in 
writing panegyrics upon persons of the £rst rank (who 
would be indeed to be pitied were they to depend 
upon that fpr the|r praise), tP se^> 1 say, the same pCA 
at last made use of in defence of popery. 
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'I think Imay now vith justice congratulate with 
those whom the Examiner dislikes ; since, for wj 
own part, I should reckon it my great honour to be 
worthy bh dis-esteem, and should count his censme 
praise. 

' I am, sta, 
' Your most humble servant' 

The above letter complains, with great justice, 
against this incorrigible creature ; but I do not insert 
any thing concerning him, in hopes what I say vrill 
have any effect upon him, but to prevent the impres- 
foon which what he says may have upon others. I 
shall end this paper with a letter I have just now 
writtra to a gentleman, whose writinp are often in- 
serted in the Guardian ^, without deviation of one 
tittle from what he sends. 

' sia, June 95. 

* I HATB received the fovour of yours with the in- 
closed, which made up the papers of the two last 
days. I cannot but look upon myself with great 
contempt and mortification, when I reflect that I 
have thrown away more hours than you have lived, 
though you so much excel me in every thing for 
which I would live. Until I knew you, I thought it 
the privilege of angek only to be very knowing and 
very innocent. In the warmth of youth to be ca- 
pable of such abstracted and virtuous reflections (with 
a suitable life) as those with which you entertain 
yourself, is the utmost of human perfection and feli« 
city. The greatest honour I can ooncdve done t6 
another, is when an elder does reverence to a younger, 

i> Dr. Berkskyj tim feUcw of Trinity-ooUege, Dublin, 
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though that younger is not distinguished abore him 
by fortune. Your contempt of pleasures, riches and 
honour will crown you with them all, and I wish yon 
them not for your own sake, but for the reason which 
only would make them eligible to yourself, the good 
of others. 

* I am, dearest youth, 

< Your friend and admirer, 

' NESTOR IBUmSIDK/ 
STBELfi. 



N*»dl. THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1713, 

— Inetisua gratia parvh. 
Little things htfve their vahie. 

It is the great rule of behaviour ' to follow nature.' 
The author of the fi^owing letter is so much con- 
Tinced of this truth, that he turns what would render 
a man of little soul exceptions, humounome and par« 
ticular in all his actions, to a subject of raillery and 
mirth. He is, you must know, but half as tall as an 
ordinary man, but is contented to be still at his 
friend's elbow, and has set up a club, by which he 
hopes to bring those of hb own siae into a little re* 
putation. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

* SIR, 

* I iBMEMraa a saying of yours concembg persons in 
low circumstances of stature, that their littleness 
would hardly be taken notice of, if they didnotma-* 
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nUestacoiisdoiisiiessof itttofemsdTes in all their b^ 
liaTioiir. Indeed, the observation that no man is ri- 
diculous for l>eing what he is, but only in tlie a^ 
fectatioB of bdng something more, is equally true in 
regard to tbe mind and the body. 

' I question not but it will be pleasing to yon to hear 
that a set of us haye fomed a society, who are sworn 
to ''dare to be short,^ and boldly bear out the dignity 
of littleness under the noses of those enormous en- 
grossers of manhood, those hyperbolical monsters of 
the species, the tall fellows that overiook us. 

' The day of our inrtitution was the tenth of De» 
cember, being the shortest of the year, on which we 
are to hold an annual feast over a dish of shrimps. 

' The place we have chosen fiv this meeting is in 
the Little Piazza, not without an eye to the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Powel's opera ; for the performers 
of which we have, as becomes us, a brotheriy a^ 
fecti(»i. 

* At ouriirst resort hither an old woman brought 
her son to the dulwoom, desiring he might be edu- 
cated in this school, because she saw here were finer 
boys than ordinary. However, this accident no way 
discouraged our designs. We began with sending 
invitation^ to those of a stature not exceeding ^st foot, 
to repair to our assembly ; but the greater part re- 
turned excuses, or pretended they were not quali- 
fied. 

' One said he was indeed but five foot at present, 
but represented he should soon exceed that profyMV 
tion, his periwig-maker and shoe-maker having lately 
promised him three inches more betwixt them. 

' Another alledged, he viras so unfortunate as 
to have one leg shorter than the other, and whoever 
had detennined his stature to five foot, had taken him 
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at a disadvantage ; fortjrfaen he iras moanted on the 
other leg, he was at least five foot two inches and a 
half. 

' There were some who questioned the exactness 
of our measures ; and others, instead of complyingi 
returned us infonuations of people yet shorter than 
themselves. In a word, almost every one recom- 
mended some neighbour or acquaintance, whom he 
was willing we should look upon to be less than he. 
We were not a little ashamed that those who are past 
the years of growth, and whose beards pronounce 
them men, should be guilty of as many unfiur tricks 
in this point, as the most aspiring children when they 
are measured. 

* We therefore proceeded to lit up the dub-room, 
and provide conveniendes for our accommodation. 
In the first place we caused a total removal of all 
chairs, stook, and tables, which had served the gross 
of mankind for many years. The disadvantages we 
had undergone while we made use of these, were un- 
speakable. The president's whde body was sunk in 
the dhow chair: and when his arms were spread 
over it, he appeared (to the great lessening of his dig- 
nity) like a child in a go-cart. It was also so wide in 
the seat, as tk> give a wag occasion of saying, that 
notwithstanding the president sat in it, there was a 
itdevacante. 

* The table was so high, that one who came by 
chance to the door, sedng our chins just above the 
pewter dishes, took us for a circle of men that sat 
ready to be shaved, and sent in half a dozen bar- 
bers. Another time one of the club spoke contume- 
liously of the president, imagining he had been ab- 
sent, when he was only eclipsed by a flask of Flo- 
rence which stood on the table in a parallel line before 
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hb hce. We therefore new-ftimished the room in all 
respects proportionabiy to U8« and had the door made 
lower, so as to admit no man above five foot high» 
without brushing his foretop, which whoever does is 
utterly unqualified to sit aoKmgus. 

' Some rfthe statutes of the club are as follow : 

* I. If it be proved upon any member, though 
never so duly qualified, that he strives as much as pos- 
sible to get above his size, by stretching, cocking, or 
the like ; or that he hath stood on tiptoe in a crowd, 
with design to be taken for as tall a man as the rest : 
or hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, or 
other device under him, to exalt him on his seat : 
every such offender shall be sentenced to walk In 
pumps for a whole month. 

' ir. If any member shall take advantage from the 
fulness or length of his wig, or any part of his dress, 
or the immoderate extent of his hat, or otherwise, to 
seem larger or higher than he is ; it is ordered, he 
shall wear red heels to his shoes, and a red feather in 
his hat, which may apparently mark and set bounds 
to the extremities of his small dimension, that all peo- 
ple may readily find him out between his hat and his 
shoes. 

* III. If any member shall purchase a horse for hit 
own riding above fourteen hands and an half in 
height, that horse shall forthwith be sold, a Scotch 
.Talloway bought in its stead for him, and the overplus 
of the money shall treat the club. 

* IV. If any member, in direct contradiction to the 
fundamental laws of the society, shall wear the heels 
of his shoes exceeding one inch and half, it shall be 
interpreted as an open renunciation of littleness, and 
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the criminal shall instantly be expclkd. Note, The 
form to be used in expelling a member shall be in 
these words« ** Go from among 19, and be tall if you 
can!** 

' It is the unanimous opinkm of our whole society, 
that since the race of numkiud is granted to have de* 
creased in stature from the beginning to this present, 
itift the intent of nature itself, that men should be lit- 
tle ; and we believe that all human kind shall at last 
grow down to perfection, that is to sa> , be reduced to 
our own measure. 

' I am very literally 

< Your humble servant, 

'bobshokt/ 

fow. 
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HtnmoieuH fuanUmfU, cami, neogito I 

PLAUTUS, 

Now I recollect, how considerable are these little men ! 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
'SIB, 

' Thb club rising early this evening, I have time to 
finbb my account of it. You are akeady acquainted 
with the nature and design of our institution ; the cha- 
racters of the members, and the topics of our con- 
versation, are what remain for the subject of this 
epistle. 
* The most eminent persons of our assembly are, a^ 
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little poet, a little lover^ a little poltticiaiiy and a little 
hero. The first of theie> Dick Distich by name, we 
have elected presideot* not only as he is the shortest 
of lis all, but because he has entertained so just a sense 
of the stature, as to go generally in black, that he 
may appear yet less. Nay, to that perfection is he 
anriTed, that he stoops as he walks. The figure of the 
man is odd enough : he is a livdy little creature, 
with long arms and legs. A spider is no ill emblem 
of him. He has been taken at a distance for a small 
windmill. But indeed what prindpally moved us la 
his favour was his talent in poetry; for he hath pro* 
mised to undertake a long work in short verse to cele- 
bmte the heroes of our sice. He has entertained 
so great a respect for Statins, on the score of that 
line, 

" Major in exiguo rt^nabai corpore virtutJ' 

** A larg«r portioo of berqic fire 

Dkl bis small limbs and little breast inspire,*'--* 

that he once designed to translate the whoie Thtbaid 
for the sake of little Tydeus. 

' Tom Tiptoe, a dapper black fellow, is the most 
gallant lover of the age. He is particularly nioein 
his habiliments ; and to the end justice may be done 
him that way, constantly employs the same artist who 
makes attire for the naghbouring princes and ladies 
of quality at Mr. Powells. The vivacity ^ his 
temper inchnes him acMnetimea to boast of the favours 
of the fair. He was the other night excusing his ab- 
sence from the club upon account oi an asstgnatiaa 
with a lady, (and, as he had the vanity to tell us, a 
tall one too) who had consented to the full accom- 
plishment of his desires that evening ; bi^one of the 
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company, who was hit confidant, assured us she was a 
woman of humour, and made the agreement on this 
condition, that his toe ' should he tied to hers. 

* Our politician is a person of real gravity, and pro* 
fessed wisdom. Gravity in a man of this size com* 
pared with that of one of ordinary bulk, appears like 
the gravity of a cat, compared with that of a Iiob. 
This gentleman is accustomed to talk to himselff 
and was once over-heard to compare his own person 
to a little cabinet, wherein are locked up all the se^ 
crets of state, and refined schemes of princes. His 
fiice is pale and meagre, which proceeds from much 
watching and studying for the wdfisre of Europe, 
which is also thought to have stinted his growth : for 
he hath destroyed his own constitution with taking 
care of that of the nation. He is what Mons. Balaac 
calls a great distiller of the maxims of Tacitus. When 
he spealcs, it is slowly, and word by word, as one that 
is loth to enrich you too fast with his observations ; 
like a limbec that gives you drop by drop an extract 
of the simples in it. 

* The last I shall mention is Tim Tuck, the hero. 
He is particularly remarkable for the length of his 
sword, which intersects hb person in a cross line, and 
makes him appear not unlike a fiy, that the boys 
have run a pin through and set a. walking. He once 
challenged a tall fellow for giving him a blow on the 
pate with his elbow as he passed along the street* 
But what he especially values himself upon is, that in 
all the campaigns he has made, he never once ducked 
at the whiz of a cannon-ball. Tim was full as large 
at fourteen years old as he is now. This we are 

< Supposed to be an allusiou to Mrs. Eliz. Tbomas. See 
Biog. Brit. art. Pope, p. 3414. 
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tend^ of menUoning, your little heroes bemg gene* 
tally choleric. 

* These are the gentlemen that most enliven our 
conversation. The discourse generally turns upon 
such atcidentSy whether fortunate or unfortunate, as 
are daily occasioned by our si^e. These we faithfully 
communicate, either as matter of mirth or of consola* 
tioh to each other. The president had lately an un* 
lucky fall, being unable to keep his legs on a stormy 
day : -Whereupon he informed us, it was no new dts* 
aster, but the same a certain ancient poet had been 
subject to, who is recorded to have been so light, that 
he was obliged to poise himself against the wind with 
lead on one side, and his own works on the other. The 
lover confessed the other night that he had been 
cufed of love to a tall woman by reading over the le* 
gend of Ragotine in Scaron, with his tea, three mom* 
ings successively. Our hero rarely acquaints us with 
any of his unsuccessful adventures. And as for the 
politician, he declares himself an utter enemy to all 
kind of burlesque, so will never discompose the auste" 
lity of his aspect by laughing at our adventures, much 
less discover any of his own in this ludicrous light. 
Whatever he tells of any accidents that befal him, is 
by way of complaint ; nor is he to be laughed at, but 
in his absence. 

* We are likewise particularly careful to communi- 
cate in the club all such passages of history, or 
characters of illustrious personages, as any way re- 
flect honour on little men. Tim Tuck, having but 
just reading enough for a military man, perpetually 
entertains us ivith the same stories, of little David, 
that conquered the mighty Goliah ; and little Lux- 
embourg, that made Lewis XIV. a grand monarque; 
never forgetting little Alexander the Great Dick 

VOL.11, D 
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Pistich celebrates the exceeding homaoity of Augus- 
tus, who called Horace Lepidissimum Homundo- 
lum ; and is wonderfully pleased with Voiture and 
Scaron, for having so well described their diminutive 
forms to all posterity. He is pereroptoriJy of opi« 
oion« against a great reader' and all his adherents, 
that ^Isop was not a jot properer or handsomer than 
he is represented by the conamon pictures. But the 
soldier believes with the learned person above men- 
tjooed; for he thinks, none but an impudent tall 
author could be guilty of such an unmannerly piece 
of satire on little warriors, as his battle of the mouse 
and the frog. The politician is very pitwd of a cer- 
tain king of Egypt, called fiocchor, who, asDiodorus 
assures us, was a person of a very low stature, but far 
exceeded all that went before him in discretion and 
politics. 

' As I am secretary to the club, it is my business 
whenever we meet to take minutes of the transactions* 
This has enabled me to send you the foregoing parti- 
culars, as I may hereafter other memoirs. We have 
spies appointed in every quarter of the town, to give 
us inibrmations of the misbehaviour of such refractory 
persons as refuse to be subject to our statutes. What- 
sover aspiring practices any of these our people shall 
be guilty of in their amours, single combats, or any 
indirect means to manhood, we shall certainly be ac- 
quainted with, and publish to the world for their 
punishment and reformation. For the president has 
granted me the sole property of exposing and shew- 
ing to the town all such intractable dwarfs, whose 
circumstances exempt them from being carried about 
in boxes; reserving only to himself, as the right of a 

» 0r. Bentley. 
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poet, tbofle smart characters that will shine in epi* 
grams. Venerable Nestor, I salute you in the name 
of the club. 

' BOB SROBT, Secretary.* 

POPE* 



N»9S. SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 17 IS. 

— — ~£f f animus lueit contenptou 

VIRG..di.iir.905. 

The thing «aUM life with ease I can diaclaun. 

DRTDEN. 

The following letters are curious and instructive, and 
shall make up the business of the day. 

« TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. 

'SIR, June 25, 1713. 

' The inclosed is a faithful translation from an old au- 
thor ; which if it deserves your notice, let the readers 
l^uess whether he was a heathen or a Christian '. 

* lam 
' Your most humble servant.' 

" I CANNOT, my friends, forbear letting you knpw 
what I think of death ; for methinks I view and un* 
derstand it much better, the nearer I approach to it, 
I am convinced that your fathers, those illustrious 
persons whom I so much loved and honoured, do not 
cease to live, though they have passed through what 
we call death ; they are undoubtedly still liyix^, but 

■ Xenophon. It is the parting discourse of Cyrus to his 
Friends. 
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il is that sort of life which alone deserves truly to be 
called life. In effect^ while we are confined to bo- 
dies, we ought to esteem ourselves no other than a 
sort of galley-slaves at the chain, since the soul, which 
is somewhat divine, and descends from heaven as the 
place of its original, seems debased and dishonoured 
by the mixture with flesh and blood, and to be in a 
state of banishment from its celestial country. I can- 
not help thinking too, that one main reason of uniting 
souls to bodies was, that the great work of the universe 
might have spectators to admire the beautiful order of 
nature, the regular motion of heavenly bodies, who 
should strive to express that regularity in the unifbr* 
mity of their lives. When I consider the boundless 
activity of our minds, the remembrance we have ot 
things past, our foredght of what is to come ; when 
I reflect on the noble discoveries and vast improve- 
ments by which these minds have advanced arts and 
sciences; I am entirely persuaded, and out of all 
doubt, that a nature wluch has in itself a fund of so 
many excellent things cannot possibly be mortal, i 
observe further, that my mind is altogether simple* 
without the mixture of any substance or nature dif- 
ferent from its own; I conclude ftom thence that it i» 
indivisible, and consequently cannot perish. 

** By no means think, therefore, my dear friends, 
when I shall have quitted you, that I cease to be, or 
shall subsist nowhere. Remember, that while we 
live together, you do not see my mind, and yet are 
sure that I have one actuating and moving my body ; 
doubt not then but that this same mind will have a 
being when it is separated, though you cannot then 
perceive its actions. What nonsense would it be to 
pay those honours to great men after their deaths, 
which we constantly do, if their souls did not then sub* 
slst? For my own part, I could never imagine that our 
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minds live only when united to bodies, and die when 
they leave them ; or that they shall cease to think and 
understand when disengaged from bodies, which with* 
out them have neither sense nor reason : on the con* 
trary, I believe the soul, when separated from mat- 
ter, to enjoy the greatest purity and simplicity of its 
nature, and to have much more wisdom and light than 
while it was united. We see when the body dies 
what becomes of all the parts which composed it ; 
but we do not see the mind, either in the body, or 
when it leaves it. Nothing more resembles death 
than sleep ; and it is in that state that the soul chiefly 
shews it has something divine in its nature. How 
much more then roust it shew it, when entirely disen* 
fiaged?'* 

« TO THE AUTHOR OF THB GUARDIAN. 
* SIR, 

< Since you have not refused to insert matters of a 
theological nature in those excellent papers with which 
you daily both instnict and divert us, I earnestly de- 
sire you to print the following paper. The notions 
therein advanced are, for aught I know, new to the 
N' English reader, and, if they are true, will afford room 
for many useful inferences. 

' No man that reads the evangelists, but must ob- 
serve that our blessed Saviour does upon every occa- 
sion bend all his force and zeal to rebuke and correct 
the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. Upon that subject 
he shews a warmth which one meets with in no other 
part of his sermons. They were so enraged at this 
public detection of their secret villanies, by one who 
saw through all their disguises, that they joined in the 
prosecution of him ; wliicK was so vigorous, that Pilat^ 
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at last consented to his death. The ficqnency and 
Tehemence of these representations of our Lord, have 
made the word Pharisee to be looked upon as odious 
amongst ChristianSt and to mean only one who layi 
the utmost stress upon the outward, ceremonial, and 
ritual part of his rdigion, without having such an in* 
ward sense of it, as would lead him to a general and 
sincere observance of those duties which can onlj 
arise from the heart, and which cannot be supposed 
to spring from a desire ci applause or profit. 

f This is plain from the history of the life and ao* 
tions of our Lord in the ibur evangelists. One of 
them, St. Luke, continued hu history down in a se* 
oond part, which we commonly call The Acts of the 
Apostles. Now it is observable, that in this second 
part, in which he gives a particular account of what 
t;he apostles did and suffered at Jerusalem upon their 
£rst entering upon their commission, and also of what 
St. Paul did after he was consecrated to the apostle- 
ship until his journey to Rome, we find not only no 
opposition to Christianity from the Pharisees, but se* 
veral signal occasions in which they assisted its first 
teachers, when the Christian church was in its infant 
state. The true, aealous, and hearty persecutors of 
Christianity at that time were the Sadducees, whon^ 
we may tnily call the free-thinkers among the Jews. 
They believed neither resurrection, nor angel, nor 
spirit, t. e. in plain English, they were deists at least, 
if not atheists. They could outwardly comply with,» 
and conform to, the •establishment m diurch and state, 
and they pretended forsooth, to belong only to a par* 
ticular sect ; and because there was nothing in the 
law of Moses which in so many words asserted a re- 
surrection, they appeared to adhere to that in a parti* 
cular manner beyond any other partof theOld T^sta* 
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meat. These men therefore justly dreaded the spread- 
ing of Christianity after the ascension of our Lord, 
be»use it was wholly founded upon his resurrec- 
tion. 

* Acooidiogly, therefore, when Peter and John had 
cured the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the Tern* 
pk, and had thereby raised a wonderful expectation of 
themselves among the people, the priests and Sad- 
ducees (Acts iv.) clapt them up, and sent them away 
for the first time with a severe reprimand. Quickly 
after, when the deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, and 
the many miracles wrought after those severe instan- 
ces of the apostolical power, had alarmed the priests, 
who looked upon the temple-worslnp, and consequent- 
ly their bread, to be struck at ; these priests, and 
all they that were with them, who were of the sect 
of the Sadduoees, imprisoned the apostles, intend* 
iflg to examine them in the great council the next 
day; where, when the council met, and the priests 
and Sadducees pn^iosed to proceed with great rigour 
against them, we find that GramaFiel, a very eminent 
Pharisee, St. Paul's master, a man of great authority 
among the people, many of whose determinations we 
have still preserved in the body of the Jewish tradi* 
tions, commonly called the Talmud, opposed their 
heat, and told them, for aught they knew, the apostles 
might be actuated by the Spirit of God, and that in 
such a case it would be in vain to oppose them ; since 
if they did so, they would only fight against God, 
whom they could not overcome. Gamaliel was so 
considerable a man among his own sect, that we may 
reasonably believe he spoke the sense of his party as 
well as his own. St. Stephen's martyrdom came on 
presently after, in which we do not find thePharisees, 
as such, had any hand ; it is probable that he wa^ 
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prosecate4 by those who had befiare impilMned Peter 
and John. One novice indeed of that sect was so zea"* 
lous, that he kept the clothes of those that stoned him. 
This novice, whose zeal went beyond all bounds, was 
tbe great St. Paul, who was peculiarly honoured with 
a call from heaven by which he was converted, and 
he was afterwards, by God himself, appointed to he 
the apostle of the Qentiles. Besides him, and him too 
reclaimed in so glorious a manner, we find no one. 
Pharisee either named or hinted at by St. Luke, as 
an opposer of Christianity in these earliest days. 
What others niight do we know not. But we find the 
Sadducees pursuing St. Paul even to death at his 
coming to Jerusalem, in the filst of the Atts. He 
then, upon all occasions, owned himself to be a Pha- 
risee, In the 22d chapter he told the people, that 
he had been bred up at the feet of Gamaliel, after the 
strictest manner, in the law of his fathers. In the 
23d chapter he told the council that he was a Phar 
risee, the son of a Pharisee, and that he was accused 
for asserting the hope and resurrection of the dead, 
which was their darling doctrine. Hereupon the 
Pharisees stood by him ; though they did not owi| 
our §ayiour to be the Messiah, yet they would not 
deny but some angel or spirit might have spoken ta 
blm, ajid then if they opposed him, they should fight 
against Qod. This was the very argument Gamaliel 
bad used before. The resurrection of our Lord* which 
they saw so strenuously asserted by the apostles, whose 
miracle they also saw and owned, (Acts iv. 16,) 
seems to have struck them, and many of them were 
converted, (Aqts $v. 5,) even without a miracle, aad 
the rest stood still and made no opposition. 

' We see here what the part was which the Pha^v 
fisees acted in this important conjuncture. Of theSa^^ 
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duoees we meet noi nvith one in the whole apostolic 
history that was converted. ' We hear of no miracles 
wrought to convince any of them, though there was 
an eminent one wrought to reclaim a Pharisee. St. 
Paul, we see, after his conversion^-always gloried in 
his having btai bred a Pharisee. He did so to the 
people of Jerusalem, to the great council, to king 
.^^ppa, and to the Philippians. So that from hence 
we may justly infer, that it was not their institution^ 
which was in itselflaudable, which our blessed Saviour 
found fault with, but it was their hypocrisy, their 
oovetousness, then: oppression, their overvaluing them- 
selves upon their zeal for the ceremonial law, and 
their adding to that yoke by their traditions, all which 
were not properly essentials of their institution, that 
our I^rd blamed. 

' But I must not run on. What I would observe. 
Sir, is, that atheism is more dreadful, and would be 
more -grievous to human society, if it were invested 
with sufficient power, than religion under any shape, 
where its professors do at the bottom believe what 
thisy profess. I despair not of a papist's conversion, 
though I would not willingly lie at a zealot papist's 
mercy, (and no protestant would, if he knew what po- 
pery is,) though he truly believes in our Saviour. But 
the free-thinker, who scarcely bdieves there is a God, 
and certainly disbelieves revelation, is a very terrible 
animal. He will talk of natural rights, and the just 
freedoms of mankind, no longer than until he himself 
gets into power ; and by the instance before us, we 
have small grounds to hope for his salvation, or that 
God will ever vouchsafe him sufficient grace to re- 
claim him from errors, which have been so imme- 
fliately levelled against himself. 

* If these notioQS be true, as I verily believe they 
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are, I thought they might be woitli publishing at this 
time, for which reason they are sent in this man- 
ner to you by, 

' Your most humble seryant, 
' M. N.* 
wotidn'* 
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Jngemum dbi fuod vaeuat deoMptU Athsnat^ 
El itu^iu anmu $tpUm dedii, tntemiiifue 
Ldbris ti euris ^ ttaiuA iadturnhu exit 
Plerumque, et risu popuhtm quati t . 

HOR.8.Ep.ii.8l 

IM1T4TE0.* 

The man who, stretch'd in Isis' calm retreat. 
To books and study gives seven years complete. 
See ! strow'd with learned dust, his night-cap on. 
He walks, an object new beneath the sun ! 
The boys flock round him, and the people stare I 
So Stiff, so mute ! some statue, yon would swear, 
Step! from its pedestal to take the air? 

POPE. 



■\ 



Since our success in worldly matters may be said to 
depend upon our education, it will be very much to 
the purpose to inquire if tiie foundations of our fortune 
could not be laid deeper and surer than they are. The 

■ An account of Dr. Wotton may be seen in Mr. Nicholas 
Anecdotes of Bowyer, p. 50. and 73. 4tOb edit. 1782.^M.N. 
are the final letters of his iteo names (William Wotton) ^ 
which many authors besides himself have occasionally useq 
as their respective signatm:es. 
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education of youth falh of Decessity under the direo 
tion of those vhoy through fondness to us and our 
abilities^ as well as to their own unwarrantable con<* 
jectures, are very likely to be deceived; and the mi- 
sery of it is^ that the poor creatures, who are the suf« 
ferecB upon wrong advances, seldom find out the er^ 
rors, until they become irretrievable. As the greater 
number of all degrees and conditions have their ^u- 
cation at the universities, the errors which I conceive 
to be in those places fall most naturally under the fbl« 
lowing observation. The first mismanagement in 
these public nurseries, is the calling together a num* 
ber of pupils, of howsoever different ages, views, and 
capacities, to the same lectures. Surety there can be 
no reason to think, that a delicate tender babe, just 
weaned from the bosom of his mother, indulged in 
all the impertinencies of his heart's desire, should be 
equally capable of receiving a lecture of philosophy, 
with a hardy ruffian of full age, who has been occa«> 
sionally scourged through some of the great schools,- 
groaned under constant rebuke and chastisement, and 
maintained a ten years war with literature, under very 
strict and rugged discipline. 

I know the reader has pleased himself with an an- 
swer to this already, viz. That an attention to the par* 
ticular abilities and designs of the pupil, cannot be 
expected from the trifling salary paid upon such ac« 
count. The price indeed which is thought a sufficient 
rewrard for any advantages a youth can receive from 
a man of learning, is an ibominable consideration ; 
the enlarging which would not only increase the care 
of tutors, but would be a very great encouragement to 
such as designed to take this province upon them, to 
ftimish themselves with a more general and extensive 
knowledge. As the case now stands, those of the 
$r8t quality pay their tutors but little above half so 
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much at they do their footmen : what morality, what 
history, what taste of the modern languages, what, 
lastly, that can make a man happy or great, may not 
be expected in return for such an immense treasure. 
It is monstrous, indeed, that the men of the best estates 
and families are more solicitous about the tutelage of 
a favourite dog or horse, than of their heirs male. 
The next evil is the pedantical veneration that 
is maintained at the university for the Greek and 
Latin» which puts the youth upon such exercises as 
many of them are incapable of performing, with any 
tolerable success. Upon this emergency they are 
succoured by the allowed wits of their respective col- 
leges, who are always ready to befriend them with 
two or three hundred Latin or Greek words thrown 
together, with a very small proportion of sense. 

But the most es^lished error of our university 
education, is the general neglect of all the little qua- 
lifications and accomplishments which make up the 
character of a well-bred man, and the general atten- 
tion to what is called deep learning. But as there 
are very few blessed with a genius that shall foice 
success by the strength of itself alone, and few occa* 
sions of life that require the aid of such genius ; the 
vast majority of the unblessed souls ought to store 
themselves with such acquisitions, in which every 
man has capacity to make a considerable progress, 
and from which every common occasion of life may 
reap great advantage. The persons that may be use- 
ful to us in the making our fortunes, are such as are 
ah%ady happy in their own; I may proceed to say, 
that the men of figure and family are more supeii* 
cial in their education, than those of a less degree, 
and, of course, are ready to encourage and protect that 
qualification in another, which they themselves are 
masters of. For their own application implies the 
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punuit of something commendable ; and when the^T 
see their own characters proposed as inutable, they 
must be won by such an irresistible flattery. But those 
of the university^ who are to make their fortunes by a 
ready insinuation into the favour of their superiors, 
contemn this necessary foppery so far^ as not to be 
able to speak common sense to them without hesita- 
tion, perplexity, and confusion. For want of care in 
acquiring less accomplishments which adorn ordinary 
life, he that is so unhappy as to be bom poor, is con- 
demned to a method that will very probably keep 
him so. 

I hope ail the learned will forgive me what is said 
purely for their service, and tends to no other injury 
against them, than admonishing them not to over-> 
look such little qualifications, as they every day see 
defeat their greater excellencies in the pursuit both 
of reputation and fortune. 

If the youth of the university were to be advanced, 
according to their sufficiency in the severe progress 
of learning ; or * riches could be secured to men of un- 
derstanding, and favour to men of skill ;' then indeed 
all studies were solemnly to be defied, that did not 
seriously pursue the main end ; but since our merit 
is to be tried by the unskilful many, we must gratify 
the sense of the injudicious majority, satisfy ourselves 
that the shame of a trivial qualification, sticks only 
upon him that prefers it to one more substantial. The 
more accomplishments a man is master of, the better 
is he prepared for a more extended acquaintance, and 
upon these considerations, without doubt, the author 
of the Italian book called II Cortegiano, or the Cour* 
tier ', makes throwing the bar, vaulting the horse, nay 

> By Castigllone ; published in Italian and EngHih, 4to, 
hand. 1727. 
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even wrestling, with several other as low qualiiicar 
tionSy necessary for the man whom he figures for a 
perfect courtier; for this reason no doubt, because 
his end being to find grace in the eyes of men of all 
degrees, the means to pursue this end, was the fur- 
nishing him with such real and seeming excellencies 
as each degree had its particular taste of. But those 
of the university, instead of employing their leisure 
hours in the pursuit of such acquisitions as would 
shorten their way to better fortune, enjoy those mo- 
ments at certain houses in the town, or repair to 
others at very pretty distances out of it, where < they 
drink and forget their poverty, and remember their 
misery no more.' Persons of this indigent education 
are apt to pass upon themsdves and others for modest, 
especially in the point of behaviour ; though His easy 
to prove, that this mistaken naodesty not only arises 
from ignorance, but begets the appearance of its op- 
posite, pride. For he that is conscious of his own in- 
sufficiency to address his superiors irithout appearing 
ridiculous, is by that betrayed into the same neglect 
and indifference towards them, which may bear the 
construction of pride. From this habit they begin to 
argue against the base submissive application from 
men of letters to men of fortune, and be grieved 
when they see, as Ben Jonson says, 

< .....The learned pate 
Duck to the golden ibol--*-^ 

though these are points of necessity and convenience, 
and to be esteemed submissions rather to the occasion 
than to the person . It was a fine answer of Diogenes, 
who being asked in mockery, why philosophers were 
the followers of rich men, and not rich men of phik)- 
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sophers> replied, ' Because the one kaew what they 
had need of, and the other did not.' It certainly muft 
be difficult to prove, that a roan of business or a pro* 
fession ought not to be what we call a gentleman ; 
but yet very few of them are so. Upon this account 
they have little conversation with those who might do 
them most service, but upon such occasions only as 
application is made to them in their particular call- 
ing ; and for any thing they can do or say in such 
matters have their reward, and therefore rather re- 
ceive than confer an obligation: whereas he that adds 
his being agreeable to his being serviceable, is con- 
stantly in a capacity of obliging others. The cha- 
racter of a beau is, I think, what the men that pre- 
tend to learning please themselves in ridiculing : and 
yet if we compare these persons as we see them in 
public, we shall find that the lettered coxcombs with* 
out good-breeding, give more just occasion to raillery, 
than the unlettered coxcombs with it : as our beha- 
viour falls within the judgment of more persons than 
our conversation, and a Allure in it is therefore more 
visible. What pleasant victories over the loud, the 
saucy, and illiterate, would attend the men of learn- 
ing and breeding ; which qualificatioDS, could we but 
join them, would beget such a confidence, as, arising 
from good sense and ggod-nature, would never let us 
oppress others, or desert ourselves. In short, whether ' 
a man intends a life of business or pleasure, it is im- 
possible to pursue either in an elegant manner, with- 
out the help of good breeding. I shall conclude 
with the face at least of aregul^ discourse ; and say, 
if it is our behaviour and address upon all occasions 
that prejudice people in our favour, or to our disad- 
vantage, and the more substantial parts, as our learn- 
ing and industry, cannot possibly appear but to few ; 
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it is not justifiable to spend so much time iA tiiart 
wluch so Teiy few are judges of, and utteriy neglelft 
that which foils within the censure of so man j. 
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CREECH. 



I FIND business increase upon me very much, as will 
appear by the following letteis. 

' SIB, Oxfeid, June 94, 1713. 

* This day Mr. Oliver Purville, gentleman, property* 
man to the theatre royal in the room of Mr. William 
Peer ', deceased, arrived here in Widow Bartlett's 
waggon. He is an humble member of the Little 
Club % and a passionate man, which makes him tell 
the disasters which he met with on his road hither, a 
little too incoherently to be rightly understood. By 
what I can gather from him, it seems that within 
three miles of this side Wickham, the party was set 
upon by highwaymen. Mr. Purville was supercargo 
to the great hamper in which were the following 
goods. The chains of Jaffier and Pierre ; the crowns 
and sceptres of the posterity of Banquo ; the bull, 

> Some aceoant of whom may be seen in N*S2. 

> See NO 9t and 92* 
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bear^ and bone of captain Otter; bones> sktilis^ 
pickaxes, a bottle of brandy, and five muskets ; 
fourscore pieces of stock-gold, and thirty pieces of 
tin-silver hid in a green purse within a skull. These 
the robbers, by being put up safe, supposed to be 
true, and rid off with, not ibrgettuig to take Mr. Pur- 
vilie's own current coin. They broke the armour of 
Jacomo, which was cased up in the same hamper^ 
and one of them put on the said Jacomo's mask to 
escape. They also did several extravagancies with 
no other purpose but to do mischief; they broke a 
mace for the lord mayor of London. They also de- 
stroyed the world, the sun and moon, which lay loose 
in the waggon. Mrs. Bartlett is frighted out of her 
^ts, for Purville says he has her servant's receipt for 
the world, and expects she shall make it good. Pur- 
ville is resolved to take no lodgings in town, but makes 
behind the scenes a bed-chamber of the hamper. His 
bed is that in which Desdemona is to die, and he uses 
the sheet in which Mr. Johnson is tied up in a come- 
dy, for his own bed of nights. It is to be hoped the 
great ones will consider Mr. Purville^s loss. One of 
the robbers has sent, by a country fellow, the stock 
gold, and had the impudence to write the following 
letter to Mr. Purville : 

" SIB, 

•' If you had been an honest man, you would not 
bave put bad money upon m^n .who venture their 
lives for it. But we shall see you when you come 
back. 

' PHILIP SCOWBfiK." 

' There are many things, in this matter which em- 
ploy the ablest men here ; as whether an action will 

VOL. 11. n 
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lie ft* the wo^ld JkinOflg people who make the most 
of words? or whether it be adviseable to call that 
nnxAd bid] the wotid> and if we do not call it 8o> 
trhether we can have any remedy? The ableftt 
lawyer here says there is no hdp ; for if yon call it 
the worlds it will be timdivered hdw tould the world 
be in one shue» to wit, that of Buckingham ( fbr the 
county must be named, and if you do not name it w# 
shall certainly be nonsuited. I do not know whether 
I make mysdf understood ; but you understand me 
right when you believe I am 

* Your most humble servant, 
* and faithful cofte8t)6ndent, 
* THB moMrran */ 

* lIONOUMkn SIR, 

' YouB character of Guardian makes tt not only ne»- 
eesitory, but betoming, to have several employed 
under you. And being myself ambitious of your tei> 
vice, I am now your humble petitioner to be ad* 
mitted into a place t do not find yet dispOMd of-^I 
mean that of your li6n-eatcher*. It was, sir, for 
want of such commission ftom your honour, that 
very many lions have lately escaped. However, I 
made bold to distinguish a couple. One I found in 
a coffee-house— >He was of the larger sort, looked 
£erce, and roared loud. I considered wherein he was 
dangerous ; and accordingly expressed my displea- 
sure against him, in such a manner upon his chaps, 
that now he is not able to show his teeth. The other 
was a small lion, who was slipping by me as I stood 

3 See aa inventory of playhouse-goods, Tat, N«42 ^ al9o> 
the laiftTettero^ this Paper. . 
*SceN«tl. 
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at the oomer of an alley-^I smdt the creature pro^ 
seotly, and catched at him, btit he got off with the 
loss of a lock of hair only, which pnyred of a dark 
colour. This and the teeth above^nentioned I haira 
byiiie» and design them both to a^ present to But<« 
ton's cc^fiee-house. 

* Besides this way of dealing with them, I haveia- 
vented many curioos traps, snaMS, and wtificid 
baits, which, it is humbly conceiyed, cannot fail of 
clearing the kingdom of the whole species in a short 
time. 

* This is humbly submitted to your honour's consi- 
deration ; and I am ready to appear before your ho* 
nour, to answer to such questions as you, in your 
great wisdom, shall think meet to ask, whenever you 
please to command, 

* Your Honour's most obedient 
' humble servant, 
Mi^ibumme^day. - ' HEBCULES CJULBTEEE ^ 

' N. B. I have an excellent nQse.V 

Tom's cofiee-lHigae, in 
' SIB, CarahiU, Jimm. 19, 1719. 

' Rbadino in your yesterday's paper a letter, from 
Daniel Button, in recommendation of his cofifee-house 
lor polite conversation and freedofn frtm the argu- 
ment by the Button ^ I make bold to send you this 
to assure you, that at this place there Is as yet kept 
up as good a <decorum in the debates of politics, 
trade, stocks, &c as at Will's^ or at any other cofifee* 
bouse at your end of the town. In order thei:efM'e 
to preserve this bouse from the arbitrary way of 
forcing an assent, by seiai^g on the collar, neckcloth, 
or any other part of the body, or .dress, it would be oJF 

»SeeN»84. «SeeN»85. 
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signal service if you would be pleased to intimate, 
that we^ wBo frequent this place after Exchange-time, 
shall have the honour of seeing you here sometimes ; 
for that would be a sufficient guard to us from all such 
petty practices, and also be a means of enabling the 
honest man, who keeps the house, to continue to serve 
us with the best bohea and green tea, and eoike, and 
Will in a particular manner oblige, 

' SIR, 

' Your humble servant, 

* JAMES DIAPER.* 

' p. S. The room above stairs is the handsomest in 
this part of the town, furnished with large pier glasses 
for persons to view themselves in, who have no busi- 
ness with any body else, and every way fit for the re- 
ception of fine gentlemen.' 

'SIR, 

* I AM a very great scholar, wear a fair wig, and have 
an immense number of books curiously bound and 
gilt. I excel in a singularity of diction and manners, 
and visit persons of tiie first quality. In fine, I have 
by me a great quantity of cockle-shells, which how- 
ever does not defend me from the insults of another 
learned man, who neglects me in a most insupportable 
manner : for I have it from persons of undoubted ve- 
racity, that he presumed once to pass by my door 
without waiting upon me. Whether this be consist- 
ent with the respect which we learned men ought to 
have for each other .^ I leave to your judgment, and 
am, 

* SIR, 

* Your afTectionate friend, 

*PHItAUTUsV 

- 7SeeTatSI6,8ndS21. 
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Oxford*, June 18, 
* FRIEND NESTOR^ 1713. 

' I HAD always a great value for thee, and have so 
still: but I must tell thee, that thou straugdy affectest 
to be sage and solid : now pr'ythee let me observe to 
thee, that though it be common enough for people as 
they grow older to grow graver, yet it is not so com. 
mon to become wiser. Verily, to me thou seeme&t ta 
keep strange company, and, with a positive sufficiency 
incident to old age, to follow too much thine own in- 
ventions. Thou dependest too much likewise upon 
thy correspondence here, and art apt to take peo- 
ple's words without consideration. But my present 
business with thee is to expostulate with thee about a 
late paper occasioned as thou sayest, by Jack Lizard's 
information (my very good friend), that we are to 
have a Public Act. 

' Now I say, in that paper there is nothing con- 
tended for which any man of common-sense will deny ; 
all that is there said, is that no man or woman's repu- 
tation ought to be blasted, i. e. nobody ought to have 
an ill character, who does not deserve it. Very trae ; 
but here's this false consequence insinuated, that 
therefore nobody ought to hear of theu: faults ; or in 
other words, let any, body do as much ill as he 
pleases, he ought not to be told of it. Art thou a pa- 
triot, Mr. Ironside, and wilt thou affirm, that arbi- ' 
trary proceedings and oppressions ought to be con- 
cealed, or justified ? Art thou a gentleman, and 
would'st thou have base, sordid, ignoble tricks con- 
nived at, or tolerated? Art thou .a scholar, and 
would'st thou have learning and good-numners dis- 
couraged? Would'st thou have cringing servility, pa- 
rasitical shuffling, fawning, and dishonest compli^ 
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anccty Iliads the road to success? Art thou a Chris* 
tian, and would'st thou have all villanies within the 
law practised with impunity? Should they not be 
told of it ? It is certain, there are many things 
which though there are no laws against them, yet 
ought not to be done ; and in such cases there is no 
argument so likely to hinder their being done, as the 
fear of public shame for doing them. The -two great 
reasons against an Act are always, the saving of 
money, and hiding of roguery. 

" Here many things are omitted which will be in 
the speech of the Terraefiiius." 

* And now, dear Old Iron, I am glad to hear that 
at these years thou hast gallantry enough left to have 
thoughts of setting up for a knight-errant, a tamer of 
monsters, and a defender of distrest damsels. 

* Adieu, old fellow, and let me give thee this ad- 
vice at parting. E'en get thyself case-hardened » ; for 
though the very best steel may snap, yet old iron yon 
know will rust. 

* UMBRA.' 

' Be just, and publish this.' 

« MK. IRONSIDE, Oxford, Sat. 27, 171 3. 

* This day arrived the vanguard of the theatrical army. 
Your fnend, Mr. George Powd, commanded the ar-» 
tlllery both celestial and terrestrial. The magazines 
of snow, lightning, and thunder, are safely laid up ^. 
We have had no disaster on the way, but that of 
breaking Cupid's bow by a jolt of the waggon :* but 
they tell us they make them very well in Oxford. We 

t Caae-hardeniog of iiDii b a «apeT6cial conversion of 
that metal into steel : the observation is a pun upon 
Steele's name. See the last paragraph of N® 102. 

'• See an inventory of the playhouse ifl Tat, N»1JJ. 
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all went ia at body, and were shown your cfaambera in 
lincdn college. The Tervsefilius expects you down, 
and we of the theatre design to bring you into town 
with all out guards. Those of Alexander the Great, 
Julius C2BW, and the £uthfui retimie of Calo, shdl 
meet you at Shotover. The ghost of Hamlet, and the 
statue whioh supped with Dobl John, both say, that 
though it be at noouf^y, they will attend youpentnr. 
Every body expects you with gieat impatience, we 
shall be in very good order when all are come down. 
We have sent to town for a brick^wall which we for- 
got. The sea is to come by water. 

' Your most humble servant, 

^ and iaithftil correspondent, 

' THE FaOMrTBB/ 
STEELE. 
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I4?t «1| be preMiit at tto gapMS prep«(*4} 
And joyfol victors wait the just rowsrd. 

PRYPEN. 



Thbbe is no maxim in politics more indisputable, 
than that a nation should have many honours in re- 
serve for those who do national services. <^Tfais raises 
emulation, cherishes public merit, and inspires every 
one with an ambition which promotes the good of 
his country. The less expensive these honours arc to 
the publiq, the more still do tb^ torn U^ its ad- 
vantage. 
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The Koraim mbounded with theie Utile honorary 
rewards, that, without conferring wealth or riches, 
gave only place and distinction to the person who re* 
ceived them. An oaken garland, to be worn on 
festivals and public ceremonies, was the glorious re- 
oompence of one who had covered a citiaen m battle. 
A soldier would not only venture his life for a mural 
crown, but think the most hazardous enterprize su^ 
iiciently repaid by so noble a donation. 

But among all honorary rewards which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remember 
none so remarkable as the titles which are bestowed 
by the emperor of China. These are never given to 
any subject, says Monsieur le Conite ', until the sub« 
ject is dead. If he has pleased his emperor to the 
last, he Is called in all public memorials by the title 
which the emperor confers on him after his death, 
and his children take their ranks accordingly. This 
keeps the ambitious subject in a perpetual depend* 
ence, making him always vigilant and active, and 
in every thing conformable to the will of his sove- 
reign. 

There are no honorary rewards among us, which 
are more esteemed by the person who receives them, 
and are cheaper to the prince, than the giving of me- 
dals. But there is something in the modem manner of 
celebrating a great action in medals, which makes 
such a reward much less valuable than it was among 
the Romans. There is generally but one coin stamped 
on the occasion, which is made a present to the per- 
son who is celebrated on it. By this means his whole 
fame is in his own custody. The applause that is 

' Father le Compte, or Comte, a Jesuit minsiODary^ In bis 
^' Noayeainr Meipoires tm ViiaA present de la Chine.** 
SteSpect 1^189r 
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bestowed upon him is too much limited and oonfined. 
He is in possession of an honour which the world per^ 
ha^ knows nothing of. He may be a great man ia 
his own family ; his wife and children may see the 
monument of an exploit, which the public in a little 
time is a stranger to. The Romans took a quite dif- 
ferent method in this particular. Their medals were 
their current money. When an action deserved to be 
recorded in coin, it was stamped perhaps upon an 
hundred thousand pieces of money like our shillings, 
or halfpence, which were issued out of the mint, and 
became current. This method published every noble 
action to advantage, and in a short space of time 
spread through the whole Roman empire. The 
Romans were so careful to preserve the memory of 
great events upon their coins, that when any parti- 
cular piece of money grew very scarce, it was often 
r&<x>ined by a succeeding emperor, many years after 
the death of the emperor to whose honour it was first 
•truck. 

A friend of mine ' drew up a project of this kind 
during the late ministry, which would then have 
been put in execution had it not been too busy a 
time for thoughts of that nature. As this project has 
been very much talked of by the gentleman above- 
mentioned to men of the greatest genius, as well as 
quality ; I am informed there is now a design on foot 
for executing the proposal which was then made, and 
that we shall have several forthings and hali^ce 
charged on the reverse with many of the glorious par* 
ticularsof her majesty's reign. Thds is one of t!|ose arts 
of peace which may very well deserve to be culti* 
vated, and which may be of great use to posterity. 

As I have in my possession the copy of the paper 

Dr.Swi^ 
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^bove^maitioaed, which was delivered to the late lord 
treasiuer, I shall here give the public a sight of it. 
For I do not question but that the curious part of my 
leaden will be very, much pleased to see so much 
matter, and so many useful hints upon this subject^ 
laid together in so ckar and concise a manner. 

Tbb English have not been so carefiil as other po- 
lite nations to. preserve the memory of their great 
actions and events on medals. Their subjects are 
few, their mottos and devices mean, and tb^ coins 
themselves not numerous enough to spread among 
the people, dr descend to posterity. 

The French have outdone us in these particulars, 
and by the establishment of a society for the inven- 
tion, of proper inscriptions and designs, have the 
whole history of their present king in a regular series 
of medals. 

They have failed as well as the English, in coinmg 
so small a number of each kind, and those of such 
costly metals, that each species may be lost in a few 
ages, and is at present no where to be met with but 
in the cabinets of the curious. 

The ancient Romans took the only effectoal me- 
thod to disperse and preserve their medals, by making 
them their current money. 

Every thing glorious or useful, as well in peace as 
war, gave occasion to a different cpin. Not oolj an 
expedition, victory, or triumph, but the exercise of a 
solemn devotion, the remission of a duty or tax, a 
new temple, sea-port, or highway, were transmitted 
to posterity after this manner. 

The greatest variety of devices aie on their copper 
money, which have most of the designs that are tQ be 
met with on the gold and silver, and several pecu- 
liar to that metal only. By this means they were 
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dispersed into the remotest corners of the empire, 
came into the possession of the poor as well as rich, 
9nd were in no danger of perishing in the hands of 
those that might have melted down coins of a more 
valuable metal. 

Add to all this, that the designs were ioTented by 
men of genius, and executed by a decree of senate. 

It is therefore proposed, ^ 

I. That the English farthings and halfpence be re- 
coined upon the union of the two nations. 

II. That they bear devices and inscriptions alluding 
to all the most remarkable parts of her majesty's 
reign. 

III. That there be a society establisbed lor the 
finding out of proper subjects, inscriptions, and de- 
▼ices, 

IV. That no subject, inscriptioa, or derice, be 
stamped without the approbation of this society, nor, 
if it be thought proper, without the authority of 
priTy-council. 

By this means, medals that are at present only a 
dead treasure, or mere curiosities, will be of use in the 
ordinary commerce of life ; and, at the same time, 
perpetuate the glories of her majesty's reif^, reward 
the labours of her greatest subjects, keep aUye in the 
people a gratitude for public services, and excite the 
emulation of posterity. To these generous purposes 
nothing can so much contribute as medals of this 
^ihd, which are of undoubted authority, of necessaiy 
use and observation, not perishable by time, nor con- 
fined to any certain place ; properties not to be 
found in books, statues, pictures, buildinp, or any 
other monuments of illustrious actions. D»« 

ADDISOif. 
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--'Furor €U po$t ommti penkr§ naubufu 

JUV. Sat vUi. 97. 

'Tis mad to lavith what their rajnue left. 

ST£PNCT. 
•SIB, 

* I WAS left a thousand pounds by an uncle; and 
being a man to my thinking very likely to get a rich 
widow, I laid aside all thoughts of making my fortune 
any other way, and without loss of time made my ap- 
plication to one who had buried her husband about a 
week before. By the help of some of her she-friends, 
who were my relations, I got into her company when 
she would see no man besides myself and her lawyer, 
who is a little, rivelled, spindle-shanked gentleman, 
and married to boot, so that I had no reason to fear 
him. Upon my first ^ng her, she said in conver- 
sation within my hearing, that she thought a pale 
c<Mnpiexion the most agreeable either in manor wo- 
man. Now you must know, sir, my face is as white 
as chalk. This gave me some encouragement; so 
that to mend the matter I bought a fine flaxen long 
wig that cost me thirty guineas', and found an op- 
portunity of seeing her in it the next day. She then 
let drop some expressions about an agate sdUffrbox. 
I immediately took the hint, and bought one, being 
unwilling to omit any thing that might make me 
desirable in her eyes. I was betrayed after the same 
manner into a brocade waistcoat, a sword knot, a 

'See Tat K«54« 
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pair of silTer*fringed gloves, and a diamond ring *• 
But whether out of fickleness or a design upon me, I 
cannot tell ; tnit I found by her discoune, that what 
she liked one day, she disliked another; so that in six 
months space I was forced to equip myself above a 
do2en times. As I told you before, I took her hints 
at a distance, for I could never find an opportunity of 
talking with her directly to the point. All this time, 
however, I was aUowed the utmost familiarities with 
her lap^g, and have played with it above an hour 
together, without receiving the least reprimand, and 
hs^ many other marks of favour shown me^ which I 
thought amounted to a promise. If she chanced to 
drop her fan, she received it from my hands with 
great civility. If she wanted any thing, I reached it 
for her. I have filled her tea-pot above an hundred 
times, and have afterwards received a dish of it from 
her own hands. Now, sir, do you judge, if after 
such encouragements she was not obliged to marry 
me. I forgot to tell you that I kept a chair by the 
week, on purpose to carry me thither and back again. 
Not to trouble you with a long letter, in the space of 
about a twelvemonth I have run out of my whole 
thousand pound upon her, having laid out the last 
fifty in a new suit of clothes, in which I was resolved 
to receive a final answer, which amounted to this, 
** that she was engaged to another ; that she never 
dreamt 1 had any «uen thing in my head as marriage; 
and that she thought I had frequented her house only 
because I loved to be in company with my relations.^ 
This, you know, sir, is using a man like a fool, and 
so I told her ; but the worst of it is, that 1 have spent 
my fortune to no purpose. All therefore that I desire 
of you is, to tell me whether upon exhibiting the 

s See the advertisement at the end of K*34. 
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several |»aitici]]an wliich I have fdated to you, I majr 
not sue her for damages in a oonit of juslioe. Your 
advice in this paitiaiter wiH very mudi oblige 
* Your most bumble admirer, 
* tmoK sorrur/ 

Before I answer Mr. Softiy's request, I find myself 
imder a necessity of discussing tiro nice points. Fbst 
of all» What it is, in cases of tbis nature, that amounta 
to an eBcouragement } Secondly, What it is that 
amounts to a promise 9 Each of which subjects re* 
^uirei more time to examine than I am at present 
master of. Besides, I woold have my friend Simon 
oonsrder, whether he has any counsel that wifl under* 
take his cause mfonmmpm^eriSf he having unluddly 
disabled himself, by his account of the matter, from 
prosecuting his suit any other way. 

In answer however to Mr. Soft]y*s request, I shall 
acquaint him wi& amethod made use of by a young 
fellow' in king Charies the Second's reign, whom I 
shall here call Silvio, who had loog made Jove, with 
much artifice and intrigue, to a rich widow, whose 
true name I shall conceal under that of ZcKnda. SSX» 
vio, who was much more smitten with her fortune 
than her person, findmg a twelvemonth^ application 
unsuccessful, was resolved to make a saving bargain 
of it; and since he could not get the widow's estate 
into his possession, to recover at least what he had laid 
. out of his own ia the pursuit of it. 

In order to this he presented her with a bill of costs, 
having particularized in k the several expences he 
had been at in his long perplexed amour, Zelinda 
was n pleased with the humour of the feUow, and his 
frank way of dealing, that upon the perusal of the 
bill, she sent him a purse of fifteen hundred guineas, 
by the right apptication of which* the lover in less 
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than a year, got a woman of a greater fortune than 
her he had missed. The several articles in the bill of 
costs I pretty well remember, though I hate forgotten 
the particular sum charged to each article. 

Laid out in supernumerary full-bottom wigs. 

Fiddles for a serenade, with a speaking-trumpet. 

Gilt paper in letters, and billet-doux, with per- 
fumed wax. 

A ream of sonnets and love-verses, purchased at dif- 
ferent times of Mr. Triplet at a crown a sheet. 

To 2^Unda two slicks of May*cherries. 

Last summer at several times, a bushel of peaches. 

Three porters whom I planted about her to watch 
her motions. 

The first who stood centry near heV door. 

The second who had his stand at the stables whei^ 
her coach was put up. 

The third who kept watch at the comer of the 
street where Ned Courtall lives, who has since mar- 
ried her. 

To additional porters planted over her during the - 
whole month of May. 

Fiv^-conjuroTs kept in pay all last winter. 

Spy-money to John Trott her footman, and Mrs. 
Sarah Wheedle her companion. 

A new Conningsmark blade to fight Ned Courtall. 

To Zelinda's woman (Mrs. Abigail) an Indian f^n^ 
a dozen pair of white kid gloves, a pleise of Flanders 
lace, and fifteen guineas in dry money. 

Secret-service money to Betty at the ring. 

Ditto to Mrs. Tape the mantua-maker. 

Loss of time. Idh. 

ADDISON. 
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N*P8. FRIDAY, JULY 3, 1713. 

VIRG. Oeorc. iv. 44-k 
He resumes himself. 

The fint who undertook to instruct the world in 
single papers was Isaac Bickerstaff of famous me- 
mory : a man nearly related to the family of the Iron* 
ddes. We have often smoked a pipe together ; for 
1 was so much in his books, that at his decease he left 
ine a silver standish, a pair of spectacles, and the 
lamp by which he used to write his Lucubrations. 

The venerable Isaac was succeeded by a gentle- 
man of. the same family, very memorable for the 
shortne^ of his face and of his speeches. This in- 
genious author published his thoughts and held his 
tongue with great applause for two years together. 

I, Nestor Ironside, have now for some time under- 
taken to fill the place of these my two renowned 
kinsmen and predecessors. For it is observed of 
every branch of our family, that we have all of us a 
wonderful inclination to give good advice, though it 
is remarked of some of us, that we are apt on this 
occasion rather to give than take '. 

However it be, I cannot but observe with some se- 
cret pride, that this way of writing diurnal papers 
has not succeeded for any space of time in the hands 
of any persons who are not of our line. I believe I 
speak within compass, when I affirm that above a 
hundred different authors have endeavoured after our 
family-way of writing, some of which have been 

> An alhuioD to Steele. 
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vrriters in other kinds of the greatest eminence in the 
kingdom : but I do not know how it has happened^ 
they have none of them hit upon the art. Their pro- 
jects have always dropt after a few unsuccessful essays* 
It puts me in mind of a story which was latdy told 
me of a pleasant Mend of mine^ who has a very fine 
hand on the violin. His maid servant seeing his in- 
strument lying upon the table, and being sensible 
there was music in it, if she knew how to feteh it out, 
drew the bow over every part of the strings, and at 
last told her master she had tried the fiddle all over, 
but could not for her heart find where about the tune 
lay. 

But though the whole burthen of such a paper Is 
only fit to rest on the shoulders of aBickerstaffor an 
Ironside ; there are several who can acquit them* 
selves of a single day's labour in it with suitable abi- 
lities. These are gentlemen whom I have often in- 
vited to this trial of wit, and who have several of 
them acquitted themselves to my private emolu- 
ment, as well as to their own reputation. My paper 
among the republic of letters is the Ulysses bow, 
in which every* man of wit or learning may try his 
strength. One who does not care to write a book 
without being sure of his abilities, may see by this 
means if his parts and talents are to the public taste. 

This I take to be of great advantage to men of 
the best sense, who are always diffident of their pri- 
vate judgment, until it recdves a sanction from the 
public. ' Praooco ad pcpulum,' * I appeal to the 
people,* was the usual saying of a very excellent 
dramatic poet, when he had any dispute with parti- 
cular persons about the justness and regularity of his 
productions. It is but a melancholy comfort for an 
author to be satisfied that he has written up to the 

VOL. II. F 
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rttletof afty iirhai lie finds he hasiio adloirefs m the 
\raf Id besides Unndf. Common modesty should, 
on this occasion, make a man suspect his own jud§* 
ment, and that he misapplies the rules of hk art, 
tvjhen he finds himself singular in the applause which 
he bestows upon his own writings. 

The public is always even with an author who has 
not a just deference for them. The coaftempt is le- 
cipiocal. ' I laugh at erecy one/ said an old cynic, 
* who laughs at me/ — ' Do you so,' replied the phi- 
lowpher ; ' then let me tdi you, you live the mctricsC 
life of any man in Athens.' 

It is not therefore the least use of this my paper, 
that it gives a timorous writer, and such is every good 
one, aa opportunity of putting his abilities to the 
proof, and of sounding the public before he launches 
ialo it. For' this reason I look upon my paper as a 
kijsd of nursery for authors, and questkm not but 
some who have made a good figure here, will here* 
after flourish under their own names in more kng 
and elaborate works. 

After having thus fiur eidarged upon this partknlar, 
I have one favour to beg of the candid and cour* 
teous reader, that when he meets with any thing in 
this paper which may appear a little di^U and heavy 
(though I hope this will not be often) he will believe 
it is the work of some other person, and not of Nestor 
Ironside. 

I have, I know not how, been drawn into tattle of 
myself, more nu^omm, almost the length of a whoie 
Guardian; I shall therefore fill up the remaining 
part of it with what still relates to my own person, 
and ray correspondents. Now I would have them 
all know, that on the twentieth instant it is ray in- 
tention to erept a lion's head in Imitation of those I 
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have described in Venice, through which all the pri- 
vate intelligence of that commonwealth is said to 
pass. Hus head is to open a most wide and vora- 
cious mouth, which shall teka in such letters and pa- 
pers as are conveyed to me by my correspondents, it 
being my resolution to have a particular regard to 
all such matters as come to my hands through the 
mouth of the lion. Hiere will be mider k a box, 
of which the key will be kept in mv own costody, 
to receive such papers as are dropped into it. What- 
ever the lion swallows I shall digest for the use of 
the public. This head requires some time to finish, 
the workman being resolved to give it several mas- 
terly touches, and to represent it as ravenous as pos- 
sible. It win tie set up in Btitton*s coflfee-lKiiise, in 
Covent Garden *, who is du*ected to shew the way to 
the lion's iiead, and to Instruct any young author 
how to convey his works into the mouth of it with 
safety and secreey. 

ADDISOlf. t^ 

* The Lion's head, fiarmeriy at Bkrftori't coffee-houie, is 
gtiU preserved at the Shaktpeare to^era in CoTtat Oar- 
den ; baring onder it the Allowing insciiptioa : 

GinvanlMr 
MagmiistiCimiAu 
Unguetp mn niti deleeta 

Pasaiwr Bk Rra. 

The above is a Utertd transcri]}t; belt the neaning will 
be found more easily in the two folltwinff datathad lines 
o^ Martial, Bk. 1. ep. S3 and 61. 

*' Servaniur magnis isU cervkibuM ttnguet: 
" Aon nisi dejecta pateitttr iHefgrtL** 
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N»99. SATURDAY, JULY 4,1713. 

Justwn et tenacem propotiH vinan, 
ffon ctDNcm arthr praeajubenHum, 
fhn miltut mtianiu ifnmni, 
MentegutaUsotiiii nepte wtUr 
Dux mjttieii harbidut Airimt 
Necjubninantu magna Jam mamu: 
SifraUut illabatur orbiSf 
LMMoidumferieni ruifUB. 
^ HOR.S.Od.iu.1. 

rABAPBftASED. 

The 9kaii resolv'd and steady to his trust. 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just. 
May the rude rabble's insolence despise. 
Their senseless clainours, and tumultuous cries : 

The tyrant's fierceness he beguiles. 
And the stem brow and the handi voioe defies. 

And with superior greatness smiles. 

Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with storms, 
Tbe stubborn virtues of his soul can more ^ 

Kot the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder £mn the sky. 
And gives it rage to roar, and strength to fly. 

Should the whole frame of nature round him break. 

In ruin and confusion hurl'd, 
H6 unoOncem^, would hear the mighty crack. 
And stand secure amidst the fiOling world. 

ANON. 

There is no virtue so truly great and godlike as 
justice. Most of the other virtues arc the virtues of 
created beings, or accommodated to our nature as we 
are men. Justice it that whi<fh is practised by God 
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kimself, and to be practised in its perfection by none 
but him. Omniscience and omnipotence are requi- 
site for the fall exertion of it. The one to discover 
every degree of uprightness or iniquity in thoughts, 
vords, and actions. The other, to measure out and 
impart suitable regards and punishments. 

As to be perfectly just is an attribute in the Divine 
Nature, to be so to the utmost of our abilities is the 
glory of a man. Such an one who has the public 
adn^istration in his hands, acts like the representa* 
ttve of his Maker, in recompensing the virtuous, and 
punishing the offender. By the extirpating of a 
criminal he averts the judgments of Heaven, when 
ready to hW upon an impious people; or, as my 
IHend Cato expresses it much better in a lentiment 
conformable to his character, 

' When by just vengeance impious mortals perish. 
The gods behold their punishment with plemure. 
And lay th* uplifted thunderbolt aside.' 

When a nation orice loses its regard to justice ; when 
they do not look upon it as something venerable, 
holy, and inviolable ; when any of them dare pre- 
sume to lessen, affiont, or terrify those who have the 
distribution of it in their hands ; when a judge is 
capable of being influenced by any thing but law, or 
a cause may be recommended by any thing that is 
foreign to its own merits, we may venture to pro- 
nounce that such a nation is hastening to its ruin. 

For this reason, the best law that h^ ever passed in 
our days, is that which continues our judges in their 
post during their good behaviour, without leaving 
them to the mercy of such who in ill times might, 
t^y an undue influence over them, trouble and per- 
viert the course of justice. I dare say the extraQr<t 
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diiiary pcrpon i^ is now posted ia the chief rtatm 
of the kw S would have been the same had that aet 
never passed ; butit is a great ntkfactioB to all .honest 
men, that while we see the greatest oniamettl of the 
piofessnn in its highest post, we are snre he cannot 
hurt himself bj that afsidiious,f^ular> and inipaittai 
adniinistcation of justice, for which he is so uniTer- 
sally celebrated by the whole kingdom. Such men 
are to be reckoned among the greatest national bless- 
ingSy and should have that honour paid them whilst 
' they are yet living, which will not fail lo crown their 
- memory when dead. 

I always rgoice when I see a tribunal filled with a 
man of an upright and inflexible temper, who in the 
exeo^on of his country's laws can overcome all pri- 
vate fear, resentment, solicitation, and even ptty it- 
self. Whatever passion enters into a sentence or de- 
cision, 80 far will there be in it a tincture of injustice. 
In short, justice di^ards party, friendship, kindred, 
and is therefore always represented as blind, that we 
may suppoK her thoughts »e wholly intent on the 
eqirity of a cause, witfaKiut being diverted or preju- 
diced by objects lordgn to it 

I shaQ ooBchide this paper mth a Pcssian story, 
which is ^nery suitable to my present sul^ect it will 
not ahttle please the reader, if he hv the same taste 
of it whieh I myself have. 

As one of the sultans lay encamped on the plains 
of Avala, a certain great man of the army entered 
by force into a peaianfs house, and finding his wife 
very handsome, turned ike ^ood man out of his 
dwetttng,andweBttobcd toher. The peasant com- 

* Sir Thomas Parker, lord chief justice ot the queen's 
bench, afterwards earl ef Macclesfield and lord ehaneeUor. 
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plained the neaA momiiig to tbe sultan, and desired 
ledress ; but was not able to point oat the criminaL 
The emperoTi who urat much incensed at the injury 
done to the poor man, told him that probably the 
otoender might give his wife another visit, and if he 
did, commanded him immediately to repair to hit 
tent and acquaint him with it. Accordingly within 
two or three days the officer entered again the pea«* 
sanf 8 house, and turned the owner out of doors ; 
who thereupon applied himself to the imperial tent, 
as he was ordered. The sultan went in person, with 
liis guards, to the poor man's house, where he ar« 
rived about midnight. As the attendants carried 
each of them a Hambeau in their hands, the sultan, 
after having ordered all the lights to be |iut out, gave 
the word to enter the house, find out the criminal, 
and put him to death. This was immediately exe* 
cuted, and the corpse laid out upon the floor by the 
emperor's command. He then bid every one light 
his flambeau, and stand about the dead body. The 
sultan approaching it looked about the foce, and im- 
mediately fell upon his knees in prayer. Upon his 
rising up, he ordered the peasant to set before him 
whatever food he had in the house. The peasant 
brought out a good deal of coarse fare, of which the 
emperor ate very heartily. The peasant, seeing him 
in good humour, presumed to ask of him, why he 
had ordered the flambeaux to be put out before he 
had commanded the adulterer should be slain? Why, 
upon their beiog lighted again, he looked upon the 
face of the dead body, and fell down in prayer ? 
And why, after this, he had ordered meat to be set 
before him, of which he now ate so heartily ? The 
sultan, being willing to gratify the curiosity of his 
host, answered him in this manner : * Upon hearing 
the greatness of the ofience which had been com* 
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initted by one of the army, I had reason to think it 
might have been one of my own sons, for who else 
irauld have been so audacious and pmuming? I 
gave orders therefore for the lights to be extinguished^ 
that I might not be led astray, by partiality or com- 
passion, from doing justice on the criminai. Upon 
the lighting the flambeaux a second time, I looked 
upon the f^ of the dead person, and> to my un*- ' 
•peakable joy, found it was not my son. It was for 
this reason that I immediately fell upon my knees and 
gave thanks to Grod. As for my eating heartily of 
the food you have set before me, you will cease to 
wonder at it, when you know that the great anxiety 
of mind I have been in upon this occasion, since the 
first complaints you brought me, has hindered my 
eating any thing from that time until this very mo^ 
ment.' i:}* 

ADDISON, 
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Hoe votprtecipue, nioete, deeet; hoc ubi vidi, 
Otculaferre humero, qua patet, tuque Uhet. 

OVm. An Amator. 1. fii. 30^. 

If snowy-white your neck, you still should wear 
That, and the shoulder of the left arm, bare; 
Such sij^hts ne'er fail to fire my am'rous heart. 
And make me pant to kiss the naked part; 
CONGREVE. 

Xhere is a certain female ornament by some called 
a tucker, and by others the neck-piece, being a slip 
of fine linen or muslin that used to run in a small kind 
of ruffle round the uppermost verge of the woman's 
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stayiy and by that means covered a gneat part of the 
shoulders and bosom. Having thus given a definition 
or rather description of the tucker, I must take notice 
that our ladies have of late thrown aside this fig-leaf, 
and exposed in its primitive nakedness that gentle 
swelling of the breast which it was used to conceaL 
What then* design by it is, they themselves best 
know. 

I observed this as I was sitting the other day by a 
famous she-visitant at my Lady Lizard's ; when acci- 
dentally, as I was looking upon her face, letting my 
sight fall into her bosom ', I was surprised with beau- 
ties which I never before discovered, and do not know 
where my eye would have run, if I had not imme- 
diately checked it. The lady herself could not for- 
bear blushing, when she observed by my looks that 
she had made her neck too beautiful and glaring ar 
object, even for a man of my character and gravity 
I could scarce forbear making use of my hand to covet 
so unseemly a sight. 

If we survey the pictures of our gr^t grand 
mothers in queen Elizabeth's time, we see them ctoth- 
ed down lo the very wrists, and up to the very chin. 
The hands and face were the only samples they gave 
of their beautiful persons. The following age of fe- 
males made larger discoveries of their complexion. 
They first of aU tucked up their garments to the el- 
bow, and notwithstanding the tenderness of their sex, 
were content, for the information of mankind, to ex- 
pose their armsto the coldness of the air, and injuries 
of the weather. This artifice hath succeeded to their 
wishes,- and betrayed many to their arms, who might 
hive escaped them had they been still concealed. 

About the same time the ladies considering that 

I See in N« 109^ the letter signed Olivia. 
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the neck ivas a very modest |»ft Hi a hunuw body, 
they freed it from those ycd^es, I mean those mon- 
stroos linen r&lk, in w^ch the nmplicity of their 
grand-mothen had inclosed it. In proportion as the 
age refined, the dress still sunk lower; so that when 
we now say a woman has a handsome neck, we reckon 
into it many of the adjacent parts. The disuse of 
the tucker has stilt enlarged it, insomuch that the neck 
of a fine woman at present takes in almost half the 
body. 

Since the female neck thus grows upon us, and the 
ladies seem disposed to discover themselves to us more 
and more, I would fain have them tell us once for 
all, how far they intend to go, and whether they 
have yet determined among themselves where to make 
a stop. 

For my own part, their necks, as they call them, 
are no more than busts of alabaster in my eye. I can 
kx)kopon 

* The yieldiug marble of a snowy breast,' 

with as much coldness as the line of Mr. Waller re* 
presents in the object itself. But my fair readers ought 
to condder that all their beholders are not Nestors. 
Every man is not sufficiently qualified with age and 
philosophy^tQ be an indifferent spectator of such ai- 
luremento. The eyes of young men are curious and 
penetrating, their imaginations are of a roving na- 
ture, and their passions under no discipline or re- 
straint. I am in pain for a woman of rank, when I 
see her thus exposing herself to the regard of every 
impudent staring fellow. How can she expect that 
her quality can defend her, when she gives such pro- 
vocation ? I could not but observe last winter, that 
upon the disuse of the neck-piece (the ladies will par- 
don me, if it is not the fashionable term of art) the 
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vh(^ trifac of Qglen gave tbeir eyes a new determt- 
aation, and stare tbe £uf sex ia the neck rather ^han 
in the face. To prevent these saney familiar glances, 
I would inireat my gentle readen to sew on their tuck* 
ers again, to retriere tke modesty of their characters, 
and not to inntate the nakedness hut the innocence of 
their mother Eve. 

What most tronbles, and indeed surprises me, in this 
particular, I have observed that the leaders in this fa- 
shion were most of them married women. What their 
design can be in making themselTes bare, I cannot 
possibly imagine. Nobody exposes wares that are 
appropriated. When the bird is taken, the snare 
ought to be removed. It was a remarkable circum- 
stance in the institution of the severe Lycurgus: as 
that great lawgiver knew that the wealth and strength 
of a republic consisted in the multitude of citizens, he 
did all he could to encourage marriage. In order to 
it, he prescribed a certain loose dress for the Spartan 
maids, in^which there were several artificial rents and 
openings, that upon their putting themselves in mo- 
tion discovered several limbs of the body to the be^ 
holders. Svch vfere the baits and temptalioDt made 
use of, by that vise law-giver to incline the young 
men oi his age to marriage. But when the maid was 
once sped, she was not suffered to tantalize the male 
part of the common-wealth. Her gannents were 
closed up, and stitched together with the greatest care 
imaginable. The shape of her limbs and complexion 
of her foody had gained their ends, and were ever after 
to be concealed from the notice of the puMic. 

I shall conclude this discourse of the tucker with a 
mora] which I have taught upon all occasions, and 
shall still continue to inculcate into my female rea- 
ders; namely, that nothing bestows so much beauty 
on a woman as modesty. This is a maxim laid down^ 
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hj Ond himself, the greatest master in the art of love. 
He observes upon it, that Venus pleases most when 
she appears (temirTeducta) in a figure withdrawing 
herself from the eye of the beholder. It is very pro- 
bable he had in his thoughts the statue which we see 
in the Venus de Medicis, where.she is represented in 
such a shy retiring posture, and covers her bosom with 
one of her hands. In short, modesty gives the maid 
greater beauty than even the bloom of youth; it be* 
stows on the wife the dignity of a matron, and rem«> 
states the widow in her vil'ginity. 1^ 

ASlDlSON. 



NMOl. TUESDAY, JULY 7, 1713, 

Trot Tyrnuve mtAt nulb discrimine habetw, 

VIRG. iEn. i. 578. 

Tngan and Tynan differ but in name ; * 
Both to my famnr have an equal claim^ 

This being the great day of thanksgiving fbr the 
peace, I shall present my reader with a couple of let- 
ters that are the fruits of it. They are written by a 
gentleman who has taken this ' opportunity to see 
France, and has given his friends in England a gene- 
ral account of what he has there met with, in several 
epistles. Those which follow were put into my hands 
with liberty to make them public, and I question not 
but my reader will think himself obliged to me fbr so 
doing. 

* SIR, 

' SiNCB I had the happiness to see you last, I have 
encountered as. many misfortunes as a knight<«rrant* 
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I had a fall into the ivater at Calais, and nnce that 
several bruises upon the land, lame post-horses by 
dsLj, and hard beds at night, with many other dinnai 
adventures, 

*' Suonim mUmm mtrnmitu korrei, btehiguerefugii,'* 

VIR6.u£a.ii.lS. 

<' At which my memory with' grief reooib.^ 

' My arrival at Paris was at first no less uncomfort- 
able, where I could not see a face nor hear a word 
that I ever met with before ; so that my most agree- 
able companions have been statues and pictures, 
which are many of them very extraordinary ; but 
what particularly recommends them to me is, that 
they do not speak French, and have a very good 
quality, rarely to be met with in this country, of- not 
being too talkative. 

' I am settled for some time at Paris. Since mj 
being here I have made the tour of all the king's 
palaces, which has been I think the pleasantestpart 
of my life. I could not believe it was in the power 
of art, to furnish out such a multitude of noble scenes 
as I there met with, or that so many delightful pro- 
spects could lie within the compass of a man's imagi- 
nation. There is every thing done that can be expect- 
ed from a prince who removes mountains, turns the 
course of rivers, raises woods in a day's time, and 
plants a village or town on such a particular spot of 
ground only for the bettering of a view. One would 
wonder to see.how many tricks he has made the water 
play for his diversion. It turns itself into pyramids, 
triumphal arches, glass bottles, imitates a firework, 
rises in a mist, or tells a story out of ^£sop. 
. ' I.do not believe, as good a poet as you are, that 
you can make finer landscapes than those about the 
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king't lionstt, or with ail your deseriptions raiie i 
Biore magniiiofMit |Ndaee thaii Venaiilet. i am Iwfw^ 
ever fosmguiar as to prefer FonUiableau to all (be 
rest. It is situated among rocks and woods, that give 
you a fine variety of savage prospects. The king has 
humoured the genius of the plaoe, atid ofriy made use 
of so much art as is necessary to help and regulate na- 
ture, withottt reforming her toooiadi. Thecascades 
seem to break throHgh the clifts and cracks of rocks 
that are offered o?er witJi noB, and kx)k as if they 
were piled «po» one aoolher by accident. There it 
an artificial wildaess in the itieadows, watiBs, and 
cmals ; and the gaffden, instead of a wall, is fenced 
0m the lower md. by a natural mound of fock-woric 
that strikes the eye very agreeably. For my part, I 
think there is sometiiing morecharmiiig In these rode 
l«ap8 of stone than in so many staftves, and wonM at 
toon see a river vending through woods and meadows^ 
as wlien it is tossed up in w many vdnnnical figures 
at Versailles. To pats from works of nature to those 
of art. In my opinion, the pleasantest part of Ver- 
mities is the gallery. Every owe sect on each side of 
it toraethitig that will be sure to please him. For one 
of them commands a view of the finest garden in the 
world, and the other is wainscotted with looidng-glass. 
The Idstory of the present king until the year 16 . • . 
is painted on the roof by Le Bran; sothat his majesty 
has actions enough by him to fnrnisb another gaUerj 
much longer thafn the present 

^ The painter has represented his most christiaa 
majesty under the Agnre of Jupiter, throwing tboii- 
derboMs all about the ceiling, and striking terror into 
the Danube, and Rhine, that Ke astoacshed and blast- 
ed with lightning above the cornice. 

' But what makes all these shows the more agree- 
able, is the great kindness and alfabiUty tiiat is thowtt 
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to slraiigen« If the Fcench do not excel tbe English ' 
in ail the arts of humaratj, they do at least in the 
outward exprefsions of it. And upon this^ as weU as 
other acoovntt, though i beticre the English are a 
nuch wiser natioBy the French are undoubtedly much 
more happy. Their old men in particular are, I be^ 
iieve, the most agreesdile in the worid. An antedi- 
luvian ooukl not have more Mfe and briskness in him 
at threescore and ten : for that fire and levity which 
makes the young ones scarce oonversible^ when a lit- 
tle wasted and tempered byyears> makes a very 
pleasant and gay old age. Besides, this national lauK 
of being so very talkative hxiks natural and graceftii 
in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. The 
nsentioning this feult in the French must put me in 
mind to finish my letter, lest you think me already 
too much infiected by their oonvenation ; but I must 
desire you to consider, that travelling does in this re- 
spect lay a little claha to the privilege of old age. 

' I am, sia. Sec.* 

'SIB, Bloi8,Mayl5,N.S. 

* I CAiiNOT pretend to trouble you with any news from 
this place, where the only advantage I have, besides 
getting the language, is to see the mannen and tem- 
pers of the people, which I believe may be better 
learnt here than in courts and greater cities, where 
artifice and disguise are more in fashion. 

* I have already seen, as I informed you in my 
last, all the king's palaces, and have now seen a great 
part of the country. I never thought there had been 
in the world such an excessive magnificence or poverty 
as I have met with in both together. One can scarce 
conceive the pomp that appears in every thing about 
the king ; but at the same time it makes half his sub« 
jects go barefoot. The people are however the hap- 
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piest in the woM, and enjoy from the.benefit of theif 
climate, and natural conatitution, such a perpetual 
gladness of heart and easiness of temper, as even li- 
berty and plenty cannot bestow on those of other na- 
tions. It is not in the power of want or slavery to 
make them miserable. There is nothing to be met 
with in the country, but mirth and poverty. Every 
one sings, laughs, and starves. Their convefsation is 
generally agreeable; for if they have any wit or 
sense, they are suve to show it. They never mend 
upon a second meeting, but use all the freedom and 
familiarity at £rst sight, that a long intimacy or abun- 
dance of wine can scarce draw from an Englishman. 
Their women are perfect mistresses in the art of show- 
ing themselves to the best advantage. They are al- 
ways gay and sprightly, and set off the worst fatcei in 
Europe with the best airs. Every one knows how to 
give herself as charming a look and posture as Sir 
Godfrey Kneller could draw her in. I cannot. end 
my letter without observing, that from what I have 
already seen of the world, I cannot but set a parti- 
cular mark of distinction upon those who abound 
most in the virtues of their nation, and least with its 
imperfections. When therefore i see the good sense 
of an Englishman in its highest, perfection without 
any mixture of the spleen, I hope you will excuse 
* me, if I admire the character, and am ambitious of 
subscribing myself, 

' SIR, 

• Yours, (See* 

ADDISON. ^ 
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NM02. WEDNESDAY,JULY8,1713. 

— **N«to# odflumina prhmim 
Dtferinuup tavopie gtU dutamiu €t wuBt, 

ViRG.iEa.U.603. 

Strong fiom the cradle^ of a sturdy brood. 
We bear our new-born iohaata to the flood| 
There bath'd anud the 9tream» oar boys we Md^^ 
With winter harden*d, and inur'd to cold* 
DRYOSN. 

1 AM alws^s beating about in my thoughts for some' 
thing that may turn to the benefit of my dear coun^ 
tryihen. The present season of the year having put 
most of them in slight summer suits, has turned my 
speculations to a subject that concerns every one wiio 
is sensible of cold or heat, which I believe takes in 
the greatest part of my readers. 

lliere is nothing in nature more inconstant than 
the British climate, if we except the humour of its 
inhabitants. We have frequently in one day all the 
seasons of the year. I have shivered in the dog-days 
and been forced to throw o£f my coat in January. I 
h^ve gone to bed in August, and rose in December* 
Summer has often caught n^e in my Drap de Berry, 
and winter in my Doily ' suit. 

I remember a very whimsical |^low (commonly 
known by the name of Posture-master'} in king 

■ Doily wasa famous draper about this time, pn>bably 
the inventor of tlus'kuido^ cloth, &c. 

* This was Joseph tluk. There are many representa* 
tions of this man in difierent attitudes, in the London Cries, 
and in the British^Musemnt See Philos. Trans. N*S4S. 

VOL,II. O 
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Charies the Seomd's reign^ who was the plague of all 
the tailors about town. He would often send for one 
of them to take measure of him, but would so con- 
trif e it as to have a most immoderate rising in one of 
his shoulders. When the clothes were brought home 
and tried upon him^ the deformity was removed into 
the other shoulder. Upon which the tailor begged 
pardon for the mistake* and mended it as fast as he 
couldy but upon a third trial found him a straight- 
shouldered man as one would desire to see, but a lit-^ 
tie unfortunate in a humpt back. In short, this wan- 
dering tumour puzzled ^1 the workmen about tQwn^ 
who foiind it imposdble to accommodate so change* 
able a customer. My reader will apply this to any 
one who would adapt a suit to a season of our £n(^ish 
climate. 

After this short descant on the unoertamty of our 
English weather, I come to my moral. 

irikian should take care that his body be not too 
soft for his climate ; but rather, if possible, harden 
and season himself beyond the degree of cold where- 
in he lives. Daily experience teaches us how we may 
inure ourselves by custom to bear the extremities of 
weather without injury. The inhabitants of Nova 
Zembla go naked, without complaining of the bleak- 
ness of the air in which they are bom, as the armies 
of the northern nations keep the field all winter. The 
softest of our British ladies expose their arms and 
necks to the opei#air, which the men could not do 
without catching cold, for want of being accustomed 
to it. The whole body by the same means might con- 
tract the samefirmness and temper. TheScythian that 
wai asked how it was possible for the inhabitants of 
his frozen climate to go naked, replied, ' Because we 
are all over iace.' Mr. Locke advises pai^nts to 



liave their children^ feet vashfed eveiy monitiig ia 
cold irater> which might probably proknig multitudes 
of lives. 

I verily believe a cold bath would be one of the 
most healthful exercises ih the woild, were it made 
use of in the education of youth. It would make 
their bodies more than proof to the injuries of the air 
and weather. It would be somewhat like what the 
poets tell us of Achilles, if hom his mother is said to 
have dipped, when he was a child, in the river St3rx. 
The story adds, that this made him invulnerable all 
ovet, excepting that part which his mother held in 
her hand during this immersion, and which by that 
means lost the benefit of these hardening waters. Our 
common practice runs in a quite contrary method. 
We are perj>etua]ly softening ourselves by good jfires 
and warm clothes. The air within our rooms has 
generally two or three degrees more of heat in it, than 
the air without doors. 

Crassus is an old lethargic valetudinarian. For 
these twenty years last past he has been clothed in 
frize of the same colour, and of the same piece. He 
fancies he should catch bis death in any other kind of 
manufacture ; and though his avarice would incline 
him to wear it until it was threadbare^ he dares not do 
it lest he should take cold when the nap is off. He 
could no more live without hb frize^oat, than with- 
out his skin. It is not indeed so properly his coat as 
what the anatomists call one of the integuments of the 
body. 

How different an old man is Crassus from myself 1 
It is indeed the particular distinction of the Ironsides 
to be robust and hardy, to defy the oold and rain, and 
let the weather do its worst. My father lived until a 
hundred without a cough ; and we. have a tradition 
in the family, that my grandfather used to throw off 
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kis h2tp and go opeii*brea8ted» after founoore. As 
Ibr myielf« they used to sowse me over bead and eats 
in water when I was a boy, so that I am now looked 
upon as one of the most case-hardened^ of the whole 
lunily of the Ironsides. In short» I have been so 
plunged in water and inured to the cold^ that I re- 
gard myself as a piece of true>tempered steel, and 
can say with the above-mentioned Scythian, that I 
am hoc, or, if my enemies please, forehead all over. 

ADDISON* t^ 



NM03. THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1715. 

Dumjhmmat low, it soniiut imUatur df/mpi, 

ViR6.iEB.vL58C 

With mimic thonder impiously be plays. 
And darts the artificial Ughtniag>8 blaze. 

I AM considering how most of the great phxnomena, 
or appearances in nature, have been imitated by the 
art of man. Thunder is grown a common drug among 
the chymists. Lightning may be bought by the 
pound. If a man has occasion for a lambent flame, 
you have whole sheets of it in a handful of phosphor. 
Showers of rain are to be met with in every water- 
work; and we are informed, that some years ago the 
virtuosos of France covered a little vault with arti- 
£cial snow, which they made to fall above an hour 
together fat the entertainment of his present majesty. 
I snn led into this train of thinking by the noble 

d 5eeinN<>95, tlie last paragraph of the letter ngned 
Vmbra* 
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iireworic that was exhibited last night upon the 
Thames. You might there see a little sky filled with 
imiumerable blazing stars and meteors. Nothing 
coaid be more astonishing thaii the pillars of flame, 
clouds of smoke, and multitudes of stars mingled to«> 
gether in such an agreeable confusion. Every rocket 
ended in a constellation, and strowed the air with 
such a shower of silver spangles, as opened and en- 
lightened the whole scene from time to time. It put 
me in mind of the lines in (Edipus, 

' Why from the bleeding womb of monstrous night, 
* Burst forth sachmjrrtads of abortiye stars?' 

Id short, the artist did his part to admiration, and was 
so encompassed with fire and smoke, that one would 
have thought nothing but a salamander could have 
been safe in such a situation. 

I was in company with two or three fanciful friends 
during this whole show. One of them being a critic, 
that is, a man who on all occasions is more attentive 
to what is wanting than what is present, began to ex* 
ert his talent upon the several objects we had before 
us. ' I am mightily pleased,' says he, ' with that 
burning cypher. There is no matter in the world so 
proper to write with as wild-fire, as no character can 
be more legible than those which are read by their 
own light. But as for yoiur cardinal virtues, I do not 
care for sedng them in such combustible figures^ 
Who can imag^e Chastity ^th a body of fire, or 
Temperance in a flame ? Justice indeed may be fur« 
nished out of this element as fiir as her sword goes« 
and Courage may be all over one continued blaze if 
the artist pleases. 

Our companion, observing that we laughed at this 
unseasonable severity, let drop the critic, and propos- 
ed a subject for % ^re-work, which he thought would 
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ht voy aimtang, if exeouted by so able tn artist as 
he who was at that time entertaining as. The ^an 
he mentioned was a scene in Milton. He would have 
a large piece of mtohinery represent tiie Pan*d|(mo« 
nium^ where 



> horn the arched roof 



pendaiit by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps, aad blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphtdtos, yielded light 
Asfromask y ■ i ■■ * 

This might be £iidy represented by aeTeral iUumina* 
tions disposed in a great frame of wood, with ten thoa-> 
•and beantifal exhalations of fire, which men versed 
^ this art know very well how to raise. The evil 
•pirits at the same time might very properly appear 
in vehicles of flame, and employ all the tridks of art 
to terrify and surprise the spectator. 

We are well enough pleased with this start of 
thought, but fancied there was something in it too se» 
rious, and perhs^ too horrid, to be put in execu-; 
tion. 

Upon this a friend of mine gate us an aeoount of ^ 
fire-wmrk described, if I am not nustaken, by Strada \ 
A prince of Italy, it seems, entertained his mistress 
vrith it MpoMk a great lake. In the midst of this lake 
was a huge floating mountain made by ait. The 
mountain represented JEtna, being bored through the 
top with a mxMQStRMs orifice. Upon a «gnal given 
the eraption began. Tire and smoke, mixed with 
several unusual prodigies and figures, made thdr z^ 
pearance for some time. On a sudden there was heard 
a most dreadful rumbling noise within the entrails of 
the machine* After which the mountain bmit, and 

! ProMon6, Acad.!!, 
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disGOYCfed a vast cavity in that aide which faced the 
prince and his court. Within this hoUow was VuA- 
can's shop full of fire, and clock-work* A qolomnW 
blue flame issued out incessantly from the forge. Vul- 
can was empkyed in hammering out thunderholts, 
th^ every now and then flew up fiom the anvil with 
dreadful cradcs and flashes. Venus stood by him in 
a figure of the brightest fire, with numberless Cupids 
on all sides of her, that shot out voUies of burning ar- 
rows. Before her was an altar with hearts of fire 
flaming on it . I have forgot several other particu- 
lars no less curiottSf and have only mentioned these 
to shew that there may be a sort of £J>le or design in 
afire-work which may give an additional beauty to 
those surprising objects. 

I seldom see any thing that raises wonder in me 
which does not give my thoughts a turn that makes 
my heart the better for it. As I was lying in my bed, 
and ruminating on what I have seen, I could not for- 
bear reflecting on the insignificancy of human art, 
when set in comparison with the designs of Provi- 
dence. In the pursuit of this thought I considered a 
comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a blaaing- 
star, as a sky-rocket discharged by an hand that is 
Almighty. Many of my readers saw that in the year 
1680, and, if they are not mathematicians, will be 
amazed to hear that it travelled in a much greater de- 
gree of swiftness than a cannon-ball, and drew after 
it a tail of fire that was fourscore millions of miles in 
length. What an amazing thought it is to consider 
this stupendous body traversing the immensity of the 
creation with such a rapidity, and at the same time 
wheeling about in that line which the Almighty has 
prescribed for it! that it should move in such incon- 
ceiveable fiiry and conil^lstioB^ and at the same time 
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vithsuch an exact regularity! How spacious must 
tbe universe be that gives such bodies as these their 
full play, without suffering the least disorder or con- 
fusion. What a glorious show are those beings enter- 
tained with, that can look into this great tl^tre of 
nature, and see myriads of such tremendous objects 
wandering through those immeasurable depths of 
ether, and running their appointed courses ! Our eyes 
may hereafter be stnmg enough to command ^is 
magnificent prospect, and our understanding able to 
find out the several uses of these great parts of the 
universe. In the mean time they are very proper ob» 
jects for our imaginations to contemplate, that we 
may form more exalted notions of Infinite Wisdom and 
Power, and learn to think humbly of ourselves^ and oi 
all the little work of human invention. 

ADDISON. t^ 



N»104. FRIDAY, JULY 10, 17 la. 

Sua e l(mginqMO nugit piaeetiL 

TACIT. 

The fiurth^ fetchM, tbe mpr« th^y please. 

On Tuesday last ' I published two letters written by 
a gentleman in his travels. As they were applauded 
by my best readers, I s^iall this day publish two more 
from the same hand. The first of them contains a 
piatter of fact which is very curious, and may deserve 
the attention of those who are versed in our British aiv* 
tiquitie&i 

» N^lOl, 
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• * SIR, Blois, May 15, N. S. ' 

' Because I am at present out of the road of news, I 
shall send you a story that was lately given me by a 
gentleman of this country, who is descended from one 
of the persons concerned in the relation, and very in- 
-quisitive to know if there be any of the family now in 
^gland. 

' i shall only premise to it, that this story is pre- 
served with great care among the writings of this gen- 
tleman's family, and that it has been given to two or 
three of our English nobility when they were in these 
parts, who could not return any satisfactory answer to 
the gentleman, whether there be any of that family 
now remaining in Great Britain. 

** In the rdgn of king John there lived a nol>leman 
called John de Sigonia, lord of that place in Touraine : 
his brothers were Philip and Briant. Briant, when 
very young, was made one of the French king*s 
pages, and served him in that quality when he -was 
•taken prisoner by the English. The Idng of England 
chanced to see the -youth, and, being much pleased 
with his person and behaviour, begged him of the 
king his prisoner. It happened, some years after Mttxi, 
that John the other brother, who in the course of the 
war had raised himself to a considerable post in the 
French army, was taken prisoned by Briant, who at 
that time was an officer in the king of England's 
guards. Briant knew nothing of his brother, and 
being naturally of an haughty temper, treated him 
very insolently, and more like a criminal than a pri- 
soner of war. This John resented so highly, that he 
challenged him to a single combat. The challenge 
was accepted, and time and place assigned them by 
th^ king's appointment. Both appeared on the day 
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prefixed, and entered the lists completely armed 
amidst a great moltitnde of spectators. Thair first 
encounters were ^ery furious, and the tuccest equal on 
both sides ; until after some tcnl and bloodshed they 
were parted by their seconds to fetch breath, and pre- 
pare themselves afresh for the combat. Briant, in the 
mean time had cast his eye upon his brother's escut- 
cheon, which he saw agree in all points with his own. 
I need not tell you, after this, with what joy and sur- 
prise the story ends. King Edward, who knew all 
the particolan of it, as a mark of his esteem, gave to 
each of them, by the king of France's consent, the 
following coat of arms, which I will send you in the 
original language, not being herald enough to blamn 
it ill English." 

'' U Eoi ^Anghterre, parpermmon du JRot de 
JFrance, pour perpetuelle mimoire de leun grandi fwXt 
£arme» et fiifUik entvri kutt JRoii, Imr donna par am- 
pUation d kurg armei an una craix iPargent eantonie de 
quatrt cogtUllei ^ar en champ da table, qtifUi afdaienU 
auparaxkmt,, uaa tndentelemefaiie enfai^om da emjt de 
gwuUe ineerie au dedans de la ditte erais d^argeni et 
par le miUeu tPkelle qui eat peHitipaHon da$ detup eroict 
gue portent, lee ditt Rm en la guerre/^ 

* I am afraid by this time you begin to wonder 
that I should send you for news a tale of three or four 
hundred years old ; and I dare say never thought, 
when you desired me to write to you, that I shmild 
trouble you with a story of king John, especially at a 
time when there is a monarch on the French throne 
that furnishes discourse for all Europe. But I confess 
I am the more fond of the relation, because it brings 
to mind the noble exploits of our own countrymen : 
though at the same time I must own it Is not so much 
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tht vanity of an EngUaliiiiaa wluch puts me upon 
writiog it> as that I liave of taking an occasion to sub- 
scribe niyself« 

'sia, 
* Youn, ate* 

*BIU, 4 Bloi8,MayM,K.S. 

* I AM extremely obliged to you for your last kind 
letter, vhich was the only En^h that had been 
spoken to me for some months together, for I am at 
present forced to think the absenee of my oountiymen 
my good fortune : 

* Voium in amanU no^um ! veUem qmdamatur abwetJ* 

OVID. Met Ui. 468. 

* Strange wish, to harbour in a lover's breast ! 
I wish that absent, which I lore the best** 

This is an advantage that I could not have hoped for, 
had I stayed near the French court, though I must 
confess I vrauM not tot have seen it, t>ecause I be- 
lieve it shewed me some of the finest places, and of 
tiie greatest persons in the world. One cannot hear 
a name mentioned in it that does not bring to niind a 
piece of a gaaette, nor see a man that has not signa- 
lized himself in a battle. One would fancy one's self 
to be in the inchanted palaces of a romance ; one 
meets with so many heroes; and finds something so 
like scenes of magic in the gardens, statues, and 
wat^works. I am ashamed that I im not able to 
make a quicker progress througU the French tongue, 
because I believe it is impossible for a learner of a lan- 
guage to find in any nation such advantages as in 
this, where every body is so very courteous, and so 
rery talkative. They always take care to make a 
noise as long as they are in company, and are as loud 
any hour in th^ morning, as our own countrymen at 
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midnight By "wliat I have seen, there is more mirth 
In the French converBation, and more lirit in the 
English. You abound more in jests, but they ia 
laughter. Their language is indeed extremely pro- 
per to tattle in, tt is made up of so much repetition 
and compliment. One may know a foreigner by his 
answering only No or Yes to a question, which a 
Frenchman generally makes a sentence of. They 
have a set of ceremonious phrases that run through 
all r^nks and degrees among them. Nothing is more 
common than to hear a shopkeeper desiring his neighs 
hour to have the goodness to tell him what it is 
o^ck)ck, or a couple df^oblers that are extremely glad 
of the honour of seeing one another. 

' The face of the whole country where I now zm, 
is at this season pleasaut beyond imagination. I 
cannot but fancy the birds of this place, as well as the 
men, a great deal merrier than those of our own na^ 
tlon. I am sure the French year has got the start of 
ours more in the works of nature, than in the new 
stile. I have past one March in my life without 
being ruffled with the winds, and one April without 
t»eing washed with rains. 

^ I am, SIB, 
* Yours, &c.' 

ADDISON. I^« 
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NM05. SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1713. 

^iwdtupu in Armemit tigretfecere htehrit : 

Perdere luc faetiu oitf « Leema suot. 
At tamafaemni, ted non mpune, Jnielke ; 

Sape, suot uiero qm necaif ^a pent, 

OVID. Amor. S. Eleg. xi? . 35. 

The tigresses, that haunt th* Armeuan wood. 
Will spare their proper young, Uk^ pinched lor Ibod \ 
Nor wUl the Libyan lionesses slay 
Their whelps : hot women are more fierce than theyji 
More barbarous to the tender fruit they Ibear; 
Nor Nature's call, tho* loud she cries, will hear. 
But righteous vengeance oft their crimes pursues. 
And they are lost themselves who would their children 
lose. 

ANON4 

Tbbbe was no part of the show on the thanksgivings 
day * that so much pleased and aiSected me as the 
little boys and girls who were ranged with so much 
order and decency in that part of the Strand which 
reaches from the May-pole to Exeter-^hange. Such a 
numerous and innocent multitude, clothed in the cha- 
rity of their benefactors, was a spectacle pleasing' 
both to God and man, and a more beautiful express 
sion of joy and thanksgiving than could have been 
exhibited by all the pomps of a Soman triumph. 
Nevier did a more full and unspotted chorus of human 
creatures join together in a hymn of devotion. , The 
care and tenderness which appeared in the looks <^ 
their several instructora, who were disposed among 

> See N« lOl, and 103. 
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this little hdpless people^ could not forbear touching 
every heart Uiat had any sentiments of humanity. 

I am very sorry that her majesty did not see this 
assembly of objects, so proper to esrcite that charity 
and compasrion which she bears to all who stand in 
need of it^ though at the same time I question not but 
her royal bounty will extend itself to them. A cha* 
rity bestowed on the education of so many of her 
young subjects^ has more merit in it than a thousand 
pensbns to those of a higher fortune who are in 
greater stations in lifo, 

I have always looked on this institution of charity- 
schools, which of late years has so univeisally pre- 
vailed through the whole natipn, as the glory of the 
age we live In, and the most proper means that can 
be made use of to recover it out of its present d^ene- 
zacy and depravation of maooen. It aeemi to pro* 
mise us an honest and virtuous posterity. There 
will be few on the next generation, who will not at 
least be able to write and read, and have not had an 
early tincture of religion. It is therefore lo be hoped 
that the several penons of wealth and quality, who 
made their procession through the members of these 
aew«crecttd seminaries,' will not regard them only as 
an empty spectacle, or the materials of a fine show, 
but contribute to their maintenance and increase. For 
my part, I can scarce forbear looking on the astonish- 
ing victories our arms have been crowned %ith, to be 
in some measure the blessings returned upon that na- 
tional charity whi6h has beoi «> conspicuous of late ; 
aod that the great successes oi the last war, for which 
we lately ofi^d up our thanks, were in some mea- 
sure occasioned by the several objects which then 
stood before us. 

Since I am upon this subject, I shall mention a 
piece of charity wluch has not been yet exerted 
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among iis^ and which deserve our attention the 
more^ because It is practised by most of the natinns 
aboat us. I mean a jMovision for foundlings ', or for 
those children who through want of such a provision 
are exposed to the barbarity of cruel and unnatural, 
parents. One does not know how to speak on such 
a subject without horror : but what multitudes of in- 
fonts have been made away by those who brought 
them into the worid, and were aflerwards either 
ashamed, or unable to provide for them. 

There is scarce an assises where some nnhappy 
wretch is not executed for the murder of a child. And 
how many more of these monsters of inhumanity may 
we suppose to be wholly undiscovered, or dearad for 
want of legal evidence ! Not to mention those, wli# 
by unnatural practices do in some measure defeat the 
intentions of Providence, and destroy their concep* 
tions even before they see the light. In all these the 
guilt is equal, though the punishment is not so. But 
to pass by the greatness of the crime (which is not to 
beexprened by words) if we only consider it as R 
robs the commonwealth of its full number of citiaens, 
it certainly deserves the utmost application and wis- 
dom of a people to prevent it. 

It is certain, that which generally betrays these 
profligate women into it, and overcomes the tender- 
ness which is natural to them on other oocanons, is 
the fear of shame, or their inability to support those 
whom they give life . to. I shall <;berefore shew how 
this evil is prevented in other countries, as I have 
learned from those who have been conversant in the 
several great cities in Europe. 

* This has since been don« by Capt. Thomas Coram, to 
whom the public is indebted for the Fouiidliog-iioepital, built 
•A the site of Lamb's Conduit Fields. 
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Thei^ are at Paris, Madrid, Ltsbbn* Bome^ aod 
many other large towns, great hospitals built like our 
colleges. In the walls of these hospitals are placed 
machines, in the shape of large lanthoms, with a little 
door in the side of them turned towards the street, and 
a bell hanging by them. The child is deposited in 
this lanthom, wUch is immediately turned about into 
the inside of the hospital. The person who conveys 
the child, rings the bell, and leaves it there, upon 
which the proper officer comes and receives it with<i 
out making further enquiries. The parent^ or her 
friend', who lays the child there, generally leaves a 
note with it, declaring whether it be yet christened, 
the name it should be called by, the particular marks 
upon it, and the like. 

It often happens that the parent leaves a note for 
the maintenance and education of the child, or takes 
it out after it has been some years in the hospital. 
Nay, it has been known that the father has afterwards 
owned the young foundling for his son, or left his 
estate to him. This is certain, that many are by this 
means preserved, and do signal services to their coun- 
try, who without such a provision might have pe- 
rished as abortives, or have come to an untimely end, 
and perhaps have brought upon their guilty parents 
the like destruction. 

This I think is a subject that deserves our most 
serious consideration, for which reason I hope I shall 
not be thought impertinent in laying it before my 
readers. t^. 

ADDISON. 
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N* 106. MONDAY, JULY 13, 171S 

Suo^latet arcana non enarrabiltJibrL 

PERS. Stt. t. £9. 

The deep recesses of the haman breast 

As I was making up my Monday's provision for the 
public, I received the following letter, which being 
a better entertainment than any I can furnish out my- 
self, I shall set it before the reader, and desire him 
to ^1 on without farther ceremony. 

• SIR, 

• Your two kinsmen and predecessors of immortal 
memory ', were very famous for their dreams and vi- 
sions ; and, contrary to all other authors, never pleased 
their readers more than when they were nodding. 
Now it is observed, that the second sight generally 
runs in the blood ; and, sir, we are in hopes that you 
yourself, like the rest of your family, may at length 
prove a dreamer of dreams, and a seer of visions. In 
the mean while I beg leave to make you a pre- 
sent oi a dream, which may serve to lull your readers 
until such time as you yourself shall think fit to gratify 
the public with any of your nocturnal discoveries. 

' You must understand, sir, I had yesterday been 
reading and ruminating upon that passage where 
Momus is said to. have found fault with the make of a 
man, because he had not a window in his breast. The 
moral of this story is very obvious, and means no 
more than that the heart of man is so full of wiles and 
artifices, treachery and deceit, that there is no 
guessing at what he is^ from his speeches, and out- 

I Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. and the Spectator* 
VOL. II. H 
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ward appearances. I was immediately reflecting how 
happy- each of the sexes would be, if there was a 
window in the breast of every one that makes or re- 
ceives love. What protestations and perjuries would be 
saved on the one side, what hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion on the other ! 1 am myself very far gone in this 
passion for Aurelia, a woman of an unsearchable 
heart. I would give the world to know the secrets of 
it, and particularly whether I am really in her good 
graces, or, if not, who is the happy person. 

' I fell asleep in this agreeable reverie, when on a 
sudden methought Aurelia lay by my side. I was 
placed by her in the posture of Milton's Adam, and 
with looks of cordial love *' hung over her ena- 
mour'd.'^ As I cast my eye upon her bosom, it ap- 
peared to be all of crystal^ and so wonderfully 
transparent, that I saw every thought in her heart. 
The first images I discovered in it were fans, silk, 
ribands, laces, and many other gewgaws> which lay 
so thick together, that the whole heart was nothing 
else but a toyshop. These all faded away and va- 
nished, when immediately I discerned a long train 
of coaches and six, equipages and liveries, that ran 
through the heart one after another in a very great 
hurry for above half an hour together. After this, 
looking very attentively, I observed the whole space 
to be filled with a hand of cards. In >vhich I could 
see distinctly three mattadors. There then followed 
a quick succession of different scenes. A playhouse, 
a church, a court, a puppet-show, rose up one after 
another, until at last they all of them gave place to a 
pair of new shoes, which kept footing in the heart 
for a whole hour. These were driven off at last by a 
lap-dog, who was succeeded by a guinea-pig, a 
squirrel, and a monkey. I myself, to my no small 
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joy, brought up the rear of these worthy favourites. 
I was ravished at being sO happily posted and in full 
possession of the heart : but as I saw the little figure 
of myself simpering and mightily pleased with its 
situation, on a sudden the heart methought gave a 
sigh, in which, as I found afterwards, my little repre- 
sentative vanished ; for upon ap{ilying my eye, I 
fbiind my place taken up by an ill-bred, aukward 
puppy, with a money-bag under each arm. This 
gentleman however did not keep his station long, be- 
fore he yielded it up to a wight as disagreeable as 
himself, with a white stick in his hand. These three 
last figures represented to me in a lively manner the 
conflicts in Aurelia's heart, between Love, Avarice, 
and Ambition, for we justled one another out by 
turns, and disputed the post for a great while. But 
at last, to my unspeakable satisfaction, I saw myself 
entirely Settled in it. I was so transported with my 
success, that I could not forbear hugging my dear 
piece of crystal, when to my unspeakable mortifica- 
tion I awaked, and found my mistress metamorphosed 
into a pillow. 

' This is not the first time I have been thus disap- 
pointed. 

* O venerable Nestor, if you have any skill in 
dreams, let me know whether I have the same place 
in the real heart, that I had in the visionary one. To 
tell you truly, I am perplexed to death between hope 
and feac> I was very sanguine until eleven o'clock 
this morning, when I overheard an unlucky old 
woman telling her neighbour that dreams always 
went by contraries. I did not indeed before much 
like the crystal heart, remembering that confounded 
simile in Valentinian, of a maid '' as cold as crystal 
never to be thawed." Besides, I verily believe if I 
had slept a little longer, that aukward whelp witb his 
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money-bags would certainly have made his second 
entrance. If you can tell the fair-one's mind, it will 
be no smaU pioof of your art, for I dare say it is more 
than she herself can do. Every sentence she speaks 
is a riddle ; all that I can be certain of is, that I am 
her and 

* Your humble servant, 

ADDISON* * PETBB PUZZLE." 
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rutry the experiment. 

I HAVE lately entertained my reader with two or 
three letters from a traveller ', and may possibly, in 
some of my future papers, oblige him with more from 
the same hand. The following one oomes from a 
projector, which is a sort of correspondent as divert- 
ing as a traveller ; his subject having the same grace 
of novelty to recommend it, and being equally 
skdapted to the curiosity of the reader. For my own 
part, I have always had a particular fondness for a 
project, and may say without vanity, that I have a 
pretty tolerable genius that way myself. I could 
mention soii^e which I have brought to maturity, 
others which have miscarried, and many more which 
i have yet by me, and are to take their fate i& 
the world when I see a proper juncture: I had a 
hand in the land bank % and was consulted with, 

« See N* 101, and 10*. 

A bank was once really proposed, to lend money upon 
land security* 
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upon the reformation of maimers^ I have had seve- 
ral designs upon the Tham^ and the New-river ^ not 
to mention my refinements upon lotteries', andinsur- 
ances, and that never-to-be-forgotten project, which, 
if it had succeeded to my wishes, would have made 
gold as plentiful in this nation as tin or copper \ If 
my countrymen have not reaped any advantages 
from these my designs, it was not for want of any 
good-will towards them. They are obliged to me 
for my kind intentions as much as if they had taken 
effect. Projects are of a two-fold nature : the first 
arising from public-spirited persons, in which num« 
ber I declare myself: the other proceeding from a 
regard to our private interest, of which nature is that 
in the following letter : 

' SIR, 

* A MAN of your reading knows very well that there 
were a set of men in old Rome, called by the name 
of Nomenclatofs, that is, in English, men who call 
every one by his name. When a great man stood 
for any public ofiice, as that of a tribune, a consul, 
or a censor, he had always one. of these nomencla* 
tors at his elbow, who whispered in his ear the name 
of every one he met with, and by that means ena- 

3 Sec Tat. N® 3, note «. 

4 Steele projected a plan for bringing fish to London, 
which was not completed till four or five years after the ddie 
of this paper, and did not succeed. 

s Perhaps an allusion to Steele's Bffnltiplication Table ; 

• species of lottery which proved illegal. See the letter 
annexed to Spect N« 413, and the advertisement at the 
end of N® 417 oi the present edition. 

^ Another of Addison^s oblique strokes at Steele, who is 
said to have been one of the last eminent men in this 
country who wasted money in search of the philosopher's 
stone. See N® 166. 
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bled him to salute every Roman citizen by his name 
^hen he asked him for his vote. To come to my. 
purpose : I have with much pains and assiduity qua- 
lified myself for a nomenclator to this great city, 
and shall gladly enter upon my office as soon as L 
meet with suitable encouragement. I will let myr 
self out by the week to any curious country gentle- 
man or foreigner. If he takes me with him in a 
coach to the Ring ^ I will undertake to teach him, 
in two or three evenings, the names of the most cele- 
brated persons who frequent that place. If he 
plants me by his side in the pit, I will call over to 
him, in the same manner, the whole circle of beau- 
ties that are disposed among the boxes, and at the 
same time point out to him the persons who ogle 
them from their respective stations. I need not tell 
you, that I may be of the same use in any other 
public assembly. Nor do I only profess the teach' 
ing of names, but of things. Upon the sight of a 
reigniog beauty, I shall mention h^ admirers, and 
discover her gallantries, if they ai« of public no? 
toriety. I shall likewise mark out every toast, the 
club in which she was elected, and the number of 
votes that were on her side. Not a woman shall be 
unexplained that makes a figure either as a maid, a 
wife, or a widow. The men too shall be set out in 
their distinguishing characters, and declared whose 
properties they are. Their wit, wealth, or good- 
humour, their persons, stations, and titles, shall be 
described at large. 

' I have a wife who is a nomenclatress, and will 
be ready, on any occasion, to attend the ladies. She 
is of a much more communicative nature than my* 
self, and is acquainted with all the private history of 

In Hyde Park. 
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London and Westminster, and ten miles round. She 
has fifty private amours which nobody yet knows 
any thing of but herself, and thirty clandestine mar- 
riages that have not been touched by the tip of a 
tongue. She will wait upon any lady at her own 
lodgings, aYid talk by the clock after the rate of three 
guineas an hour. 

' N. B. She is a near kinswoman of the author of 
the New Atalantis ^ 

* I need not recommend to a man of your saga« 
dty> the usefulness of this project, and do therefore 
beg your encouragement of it, which will lay a very 
great obligation upon 

* Your humble servant/ 

After this letter from my whimsical correspondent^ 
I shall publish one of a more serious nature, which 
deserves the utmost attention of the public, and in 
particular of such who are lovers of mankind. It is on 
no less a subject than that of discovering the longi* 
tude, aod deserves a much higher name than that of a 
project, if our language afforded any such term. But 
all I can say on this subject will be superfluous when 
the reader sees the names of those persons by Whom 
this letter is subscribed, and who have done me the 
honour to send it me. I must only take notice, that 
the first of these goitlemen is the same person who 
has lately obliged the world with that noble plan, 
intitled, A Scheme of the Solar System, with the 
orbits of the planets and comets belonging thereto, 
described firom Dr. Halley's accurate Table of Co- 
mets, Philosoph. Trans. No. 297, founded on Sir 
Isaac Newton's wonderftil discoveries, by William 
VVhiston, M. A. 

< Mrs. Manley. See Tat. 'N<> 63 and 249. 
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« TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
AT BUrrON's COFFBK-HOUSBy NSAB COVENT-GABDEN. 

< sm, LoodoB, Jolyll, 1713. 

' Having a discovery of considerable impoitance to 
Gomnjumcate to the public, and finding that you «re 
pleased to concern yourself in any thing that tends 
to the common benefit of mankind, we take the li^ 
berty to desire the insertion of this letter into your 
Guardian. We expect no other reoommendatioD of 
it from you« but the allowing of it a place in so use- 
ful a paper.. Nor do we insist on any protection 
from you, if what we propose should fall short of 
what we pretend to ; since any disgrace, which in 
that case must be expected, ought to lie wholly at 
our own doors, and to be entirely borne by our^ 
selves, which we hope we have provided for by put* 
ting our own names to this paper. 

' It is well known, sir, to yourself and to the learn- 
ed, and trading, and sailing world, that the great 
defect of the art of navigation is, that a ship at sea 
has no certain method, in either her eastern or wes- 
tern voyages, or even in her less distant sailing from 
the coasts, to know her longitude, or how much she 
is gone eastward or westward, as it can easily be 
known in any clear day or night, how much she is 
gone northward or southward. The several methods 
by lunar eclipses, by those of Jupiter's satellites, by 
the appulses of the moon to fixed stars, and by the 
even motions of pendulum clocks and watches, upon 
how solid foundations soever they are built, still 
failing in long voyages at sea, when they come to be 
practised ; and leaving the poor sailors frequently to 
the great inaccuracy of a log*line, or dead reckon^ 
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ing. This defect is so great, and so many ships 
have been lost by it, and this has been so long and so 
sensibly known by trading nations, that great re- 
wards are said to be publicly offered for its supply. 
We are well satisfied, that the discovery we have to 
make as to this matter is easily intelligible by ail, 
and ready to be practised at sea as well as at land ; 
that the latitude will thereby be likewise found at 
the same time ; and that with proper charges it may 
be made as universal as the world shall please ; nay 
that the longitude and latitude may be generally 
hereby determined to a greater degree of exactness 
than the latitude itself is now usually found at sea. 
So that on all accounts we hope it will appear very 
worthy the public consideration. We are ready to 
disclose it to the world, if we may be assured that 
no other person shall be allowed to deprive us of 
those rewards which the public shall think fit to be- 
stow for such a discovery ; but do not desire actually 
to receive any benefit of that nature till Sir Isaac 
Newton himself, with such other proper persons as 
shall be chosen to assist him, have given th«r opi- 
nion in favour of this discovery. If Mr. Ironside 
pleases so fur to oblige the public as to communicate 
this proposal to the world, he will also lay a great 
obligation on 

* His very humble servants, 

* WILL. WHI8T0N, 
< HUMPBRY DITTON.' 
AI>0I80N, tP 
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Abieiihutjuvenet poirut et moniUbut aguL 

VIRG. iCa. iz. 674. 

— — YoDthi, of height and lise. 
Like firs that on their mother-moQiitaiii rise. 

DRYDEN. 



I i>o not care for burning my fingers in a quarrel, 
but since I have communicated to the worid a plan 
which has given offence to tome gentlemen whom 
it would not be very safe to disoblige, i must insert 
the following remonstrance ; and at the same time 
promise those of my correspondents who have drawn 
this upon themselves, to exhibit to the public any 
such answer as they shall think proper to make 
to it. 

' MR. 9UABD1AN, 

* I WM very much troubled to see the two letters 
which you lately published concerning the short 
club. You cannot imagme what airs all the little 
pragmatical fellows about us have given themselves 
since the reading of those papers '. Every one 
cocks an4 struts upon it, and pretends to overlook us 
who are two foot higher than themselves. I met 
wijth one the other day who was at least three inches 
above five foot, which you know is the statutable mea- 
sure of that club. The overgrown runt has struck 
off his heels, lowered his foretop, and contracted his 
figure, that he might be looked upoo as a member of 

> N« 91 and 92^ 
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this Dew-erected society ; nay so far did his vanity 
carry him that he talked fomiliarly of Tom Tiptoe, 
and pretends to be an intimate acquaintance of Tim 
Tuck. For my part^ I scorn to speak any thing to 
the diminution of these little creatures, and should 
not have minded them had they been still shuffled 
among the crowd. Shrubs and underwoods look 
well enough while they grow within the shades of 
oaks and cedars ; but when these pigmies pretend to 
draw themselves out from the rest of the world, and 
f(Mrm themselves into a body, it is time for us who 
are men of figure to look about us. If the ladies 
should once take a liking to such a diminutive race 
of lovers, we should, in a little time, see mankind 
epitomized, and. the whole species in miniature; 
daisy roots * would grow fashionable diet. In order 
therefore to keep our posterity from dwindling, and 
fetch down the pride of these aspiring race of up- 
starts, we have here instituted a Tall Club. 

* As the short club consists of those who are under 
five foot, ours is to be composed of such as are above 
six. These we look upon as the two extremes and anta- 
gonists of the species: considering all those as neutei;, 
who fill up the middle space. When a man rises 
beyond six foot, he is an hypenneter, and may be 
admitted into the tall club. 

' We have already chosen thirty members, the 
most sightly of all her majesty's subjects. We elected 
a president, as many of the ancients did their kings, 
by reason of his height, having only confirmed him 
in that station above us which nature bad given him. 
He is a Scotch Highlander, and within an inch of a 
show. As for my own part, I am but a sesquipedal, 
having only six foot and a half an stature. Being 

* These, boiled in milk, are said to check the growth of 
puppies. 
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the shortest member of the dub> I am appointed se- 
cretary. If you saw us all together you would take 
us for the sons of Anak. Our meetings are held like 
the old gothic parliaments, sub dio, in open, air ; but 
we shall make an interest, if we can, that we may 
hold our assemblies in Westminster Hall when it is 
not term-time. I must add to the honour of our 
club, that it is one of our society who is now finding 
out the longitude K The device of our public seal 
is, a crane grasping a pigmy in his right foot. 

* I know the short club value themselves very much 
upon Mr. Distich, who may possibly play some of 
his pentameters upon us, but if he does he shall cer- 
tainly be answered in Alexandrines. For we have 
a poet among us of a genius as exalted as his stature, 
and who is very well read in Longinus his treatise 
concerning the Sublime \ Besides, I would have 
Mr. Distich consider, that if Horace was a short 
man, Musaeus, who makes such a noble figure in 
Virgil's sixth JEneid, was taller by the head and 
shoulders than all the people of £lys]um. I shall 
therefore confront his lepidmimum homuneimtem. (a 
short quotation, and fit for a member of their club) 
with one that is much longer, and therefore more 
suitable to a member of ours. 

** Sum circumfusot tic est affata Sibylla; 

Mus€eum anie omnes : medium nam pharhna turha 

Hunc habet, atque humerit extantem naeipit aUit,** 

VIRG. JEsu vi. 666. 

To these the Sibyl thus her speech addressed: 
And first to him & surrounded by the rest : 
Tow*ring his height, and ample was his breast. 

DRYDEN. 

3 Probably Mr. Whiston. See N« 107. 

4 Mr. Welsted, whose translation of Longinus had appear- 
ed the year before. i 

s Musaeos. 
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* If, after all, this society of little men proceed as 
they have begun, to magnify themselves, and lessen 
men of higher stature, we have resolved to make a 
detachment, some evening or other, that shall bring 
away their whole club in- a pair of panniers, and im- 
prison them in a cupboard which we have set apart 
for that use, until they have made a public recanta* 
tion. As for the little bully, Tim Tuck, if he pre- 
tends to be choleric, we shall treat him like his friend 
Little Dicky ^, and hang him upon a peg until he 
comes to himself. I have told you our design, and 
let their little Machiavel prevent it if he can. 

* This is, sir, the long and the short of the mat- 
ter. I am sensible I shall stir up a nest of wasps by 
it, but let them do their worst. I think that we 
serve our country by discouraging this little breed, 
and hindering it from coming into fashion. If the 
fair sex look upon us with an eye of fovour, we shall 
make some attempts to lengthen out the human 
figure, and restore it to its ancient procerity. In the 
mean time we hope old age has not inclined you in 
fevour of our antagonists ; I do assure you, sir, we 
are all your high admirers, though none more than, 

'SIR, 

« Yours, &c.' 

ADDISON. 



< Dick Distich. SeeN<»92. 
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Pugnahai tuniea ted tamen ilia te^i, 

OVID. Amor. 1 Qeg. v*. 14, 

Yet still she strove her naked charms to hide. 

I HAVE received many letters from persons of all 
conditions in reference to my late discourse conceal- 
ing the tucker '. Some of them are filled with re- 
proaches and invectives. A lady who subscribes 
herself Teraminta * bids me in a very pert manner 
mind my own affairs, and.not pretend to meddle 
ivith their linen; for that they do not dress for an 
old fellow, who cannot see them without a pair of 
spectacles. Another who calls herself Bubnelia, 
vents her passion in scurrilous terms ; an old ninny- 
hammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the best lan- 
guage she can afford me. Fiorelia indeed expostu- 
lates with me upon this subject, and only complains 
that she is forced to return a pair of stays which were 
made in the extremity of the fashion, that she might 
not be thought to encourage peeping. 

But if on thejone side 1 have been used ill (the 
common fate of all reformers) I have on the other 
side received great applause and acknowledgments 
for what I have done, in having put a seasonable 
stop to tliis unaccountable humour of stripping, that 
was got among our British ladies. As I would much 
rather the world should know what is said to my 
I praise^ than to my disadvantage^ I shall suppress 

« NO 100. » NO 145, 
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what has been vHtteiY to me by those who have re* 
viied me on this occasion, and only publish those 
letters ivhich approve my proceedings. 

* SIR, 

* I AM to give you thanks in the name of half a 
dozen superannuated beauties, for your paper of the 
6th instant. We all of us pass for women of fifty ; 
and a man of your sense knows how many additional 
years are always to be thrown into female computa- 
tions of this nature. We are very sensible that se- 
veral young flirts about town had a design to call us 
out of the fashionable world, and to leave us in the 
lurch by some of their late refinements. Two or 
three of them have been heard to say, that they 
would kill every old woman about town. In order 
to it, they began to throw off their clothes as fast 
as they could, and have played all those pranks 
which you have so seasonably taken notice of. We 
were forced to uncover after them, being unwilling 
to give out so soon, and be regarded as veterans in 
the beau monde. Some of us have already caught 
our deaths by it. For my own part, I have not been 
without a cold ever since this foolish fashion came 
up. I have followed it thus far with the hazard of 
my life ; and how much farther I must go, nobody 
knows, if your paper does not bring us relief. You 
may assure yourself that all the antiquated necks 
about town are very much obliged to you. What- 
ever fires and flames are concealed in our bosoms (in 
which perhaps we vie with the youngest' of the sex) 
they are not sufficient to preserve us against the wind 
and weather. In taking so many old women under 
your care, you have been a real Guardian to us, 
and saved the life of many of your contempora- 
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lies. In shorty vre all of us beg leaTe to subscribe 
ourselves, 

* Most venerable Nestor, 

* Your humble servants and sisters/ 

1 am very well pleased with this approbation of 
my good sisters. I must confess I have always 
looked on the tucker to be the * decus ei tutaimen* 
the ornament and defence, of the female neck. My 
good old lady, the Lady Lizard, condemned this 
fashion from the beginning, and has observed to me, 
with some concern, that her sex at the same time 
they are letting down their stays, are tucking up their 
petticoats, which grow shorter and shorter every day. 
The leg discovers itself in proportion with the neck. 
But I may possibly take another occasion of hand* 
ling this extremity, it being my design to keep a 
watchful eye ove r every part of the female sex, 
and to regulate them from head to foot. In the 
mean time I shall fill up -my paper with a letter 
which comes to me from another of my obliged cor- 
respondents. 

' DEAR GUARDEE, 

* This comes to you from one of those untuckered 
ladies whom you were so sharp upon on Monday 
was se'nnight ^. I think myself mightily beholden 
to you for the reprehension you then gave us. You 
must know I am a famous olive beauty. But though 
this complexion makes a very good face when there 
are a couple of black sparkling eyes set in it, it makes 
but a very indifferent neck. Your fair women there- 
ibre thought of this fashion to insult the olives and the . 

» See N» 100. 
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brunettes. They know very well, tbat a neck of 
ivory does not make so fine a show as one of ala^ 
baster. It b for this reason, Mr. Ironside, that they 
are so liberal in their discoveries. We know very 
well, that a woman of the whitest neck in the world^ 
is to you no more than a woman of snow ; but Ovid^ 
in Mr. Duke^s translation of him» seems to look upon 
it with another eye, when he talks of Corinna, and 
mentions 

** her heaving bfe«ft» 

Courting the hand, and suing to be prest,*' 

* Women of my complexion ought to be more mo^ 
dest, especially since our faces debar us from all ar^ 
tificial whitenings. Could you examine many ot 
these ladies who present you with such beautiful 
snowy chests, you would find they are not all of a 
piece. Good father Nestor, do not let us alone until 
you have shortened our necks, and reduced them to 
their ancient standard. 

* lam 
* Your most obliged humble servant, 

' OLIVIA.' 

I shall have a just regard to Olivia's remonstrance, 
though at the same time I cannot but observe that 
her modesty seems to be intirely th& result of her 
complexion. 

ADDISON. 1^ 
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^-^Non ego paueis 
Offender maculis, quas out ineuriafudii 
Aut kumana parum cavit ntUur a 

HOR. An Poet 35f . 

I will not qaarrel with a slight mistake. 
Such as our nature's frailty may excuse. 

ROSCOMMON. 

The candour which Horace shows in the motto of 
my paper, is that which dbtioguishes a critic from a 
caviller. He declares that he is not offended with 
those little faults in a poetical composition, which 
may be imputed to inadvertency, or to the imper- 
fection of human nature. The truth of it is, there 
can be no more a perfect work In the world, than a 
perfect man. To say of a celebrated piece that there 
are faults in it, is in effect to say no more, than that 
the author of it was a man. For this reason I con- 
sider every critic that attacks an author in high re- 
putation, as the slave in the Roman triumph,- who 
Was to call out to the conqueror, ' Remember, ar, 
that you are a man.' I speak this in relation to the 
following letter, which criticises the works of a great 
poet, whose very faults have more beauty in them 
than the most elaborate compositions of many more 
correct writers. ' The remarks are very curious and 
just, and introduced by a compliment to the work of 
an author, who I am sure would not care for being 
praised at the expence of another's reputation. I 
must therefore desire my correspondent to excuse 
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in^, if I do not publish either the preface or coii> 
elusion of his letter^ but onljr the critical part of it. 

* SIR^ 

* Our tragedy writen have been notoriously de- 
fective in giving proper sentiments to the persons 
they introduce. Nothing is more common than to 
hear an heathen talking of angels and devils, the 
joys of heaven and the pains of hell, according to 
the christian system. Lee's Alexander discovers him* 
self to be a Cartesian in the first page of (Edipus : 

rt ^The slin»8 Sick tod, 

ShorUy he'U be an earth -» 



As Dryden's Cleooaenes is acquainted with the Co* 
pemican hypothesis two thousand years before its 
invention. 

'< I am pleaskl with my own work; Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his spacious hand 
fiad rounded his huge ball of earth and seas. 
To give it the first push, and see it roll 
Along the vast abyss ** 

* I have now Mr. Dryden's Don Sebastian before 
me, in which I find frequent allusions to ancient his* 
tory, and the old mythology of the heathen. It is 
not very natural to suppose a king of Portugal would 
be borrowing thoughtsout of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
when he talked even to those of his own court ; but 
to allude to these Roman fables when he talks to an 
emperor of Barbary, seems very extraordinary. But 
observe how he defies him out of the classics, in 
the following liqes : . 
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" Why dBdtt not thovi cngiigc wfi nm td ttan^ 
And tiy tlw Tirtue of thttt Ootigon fim 
To stare me into statue ?** 

' Almeyda at the ssune time is more book-learned 
than Don Sebastian. She plays an hydra upon the 
emperor that is full as good as the Gorgon. 

*' O that I had the fruitful heads of hydra. 
That one might booigeon where another fen ! 
Stin would 1 give thee woilc, still, still, thou tyrant. 
And hiss thee with the 1 



' She afterwards, in afiasion t» Hercules, bids bini 
'* lay down the lion'ft ticin, and take the distaff;'' and 
in the foUowing speech utters her passion- still more 
learnedly. 

/ *' No, were we joinM, even tho* it were in death. 
Our bodies burning in one ftmera! pile. 
The prodigy of Thebes woqM he renewM, 
And my diyided flame should break from thine*** 

' The emperor of Barbary sbews himself acquaint- 
ed with the Roman poets as well as either of his jm- 
soners, and answers the foregoing speech in the same 
classic strain : 

'* Serpent, I will engender poison with thee ; 
Our offifpring, like the seed of dragon's teeth. 
Shall issue arm*d, and fight themselves to death.** 

* Ovid seems to have been* Muley Mokwk^s fy' 
vourite anthor, witness the lines that foltow : 

** She stin inexorable, still imperious 

And loud, as if like Bacchus bom in thunder.** 

' I shall conclude my remaito on his part with that 
poetical complaint of 1ms being in Ivre, and leave my 
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reada: to consider ]iow prettily it would sound in the 
mouth of an emperor of Morocco : 

'' The god of love once more has shot his fires 
Into my sool^ and my whole heart receives him." 

' Muley Zevdan is as ingenious a man as his hro- 
ther Muley Molock; as where he hints at the story 
of Castor and PoUux : 

** May we ne'er meet : 
For like the twins of Leda« when 1 momit, 
He gallops down the skie s ^ 

' As for the mufti^ we will suppose that he was 
hred up a scholar^ and not only versed in the law of 
Mahometj hut acquainted with all kinds of polite 
learning. For this reason he is not at all surprised 
when Dorax calls him a Phaeton in one place« and in 
another tells him he is like Archimedes. 

' The mufti afterwards mentions Ximenes^ Albot^ 
nez, and Cardinal Wdsey^ by name. The poet 
seems to think he may make every person in his 
play know as much as himself^ and tolk as well as he 
could have done on the same occasion. At least I 
believe every reader will agree with me, that the 
above-mentioned sentiments, to which I might have 
added several others, would have been better suited 
to the court of Augustus, than that of Muley Mo- 
lock. I grant they are beautiful in themselves, and 
much more so in that noble language, which was pe* 
culiar to this great poet I only observe, that they 
are improper for the persons who make use of them. 
Dryden is indeed generally wrong in his sentiments. 
Let any one read the dialogue between Octavia and 
Cleopatra ', and he will be amazed to hear a Roman 

> All fiv liove, act iii. seen. ott. 
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lady's mouth filled with such obscene rsdllery. If 
the virtuous Octavia departs from her character, the 
loose polabella is no less inconsistent vith himself, 
when all of a sudden he drops the pagan, and talks 
in the sentiments of revealed religion. 

*f r—— Heaven has hut 
Oar sorrow for omr sius, and then deliglits 
To pardon erring man. Sweet mercy seems 
Its darling attribute, which Uipitfl justice ; 
As if there were degrees ip infinite : 
And infinite would rather want perfection 
Than punish to extent—^ 

' I might shew several faults of the same nature 
;n the celebrated Aurenge-2iebe. The impropriety 
of thoughts in the speeches of the great mogul and 
his empress has been generally censured. Takle the 
sentiments out of the shining dress of words, and 
they would be too coarse for a scene in Billingsgate. 
« « « ««««**««««« 

' I am, iec* 

ADPIION. ^ 
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N>11I. SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1713. 

flk aiijuis ik genie UreosA cenhtrionum 
Dicai i quod mtis esi, tapio mUii; non ego euro 
Esse guod Areesilas, esninmonque Soiones, 

P£RS. Sat. iii. 77. 

But, here, some captain of the kmd or -fleet. 
Stoat of his hands, bat of a soldier's wit. 
Cries, I have sense, to serve my turn, in store ; 
And he's a rascal who pretends to more : 
J>amme, whate'er those book-learn'd blockheads say, 
Solon's the veriest fool in all the play. 

PRYDEN. 

I AM very much concerned when I see young gentle- 
men of fortune and quality so wholly set upon plea- 
sures and diversions^ that they neglect all those im- 
provements in wisdom and knowledge which may 
make them easy to themselves, and useful to the 
world. The greatest part of our British youth, lose 
their figure, and grow out of fashion by that time 
they are five-and-twenty. As . soon as the natural 
gaiety and amiableness of the young man wears off, 
they have nothing left to recommend them, but lie 
by the rest of their lives among the lumber and re- 
fiise of the species. It sometimes happens indeed, 
that for want of applying themselves in due time to 
the pursuits qf knowledge^ they take up a book in 
their declining years, and grow very hopeful scholars 
by that time they are threescore. I must therefore 
earnestly press my readers, who are in the flower of 
their youth, to labour at those accomplishments 
which may setoff their persons when their bloom ie 
gone, and to lay in timely provisions for manhood 
fmd pld age. In shorty I would advise the youth of 
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fifteen to be dressing up eveiy day the man of fifty, 
or to consider bow to make himself venerable at 
threescore. 

Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would 
do well to observe how the greatest men of antiquity 
made it their ambition to excel all their contempo- 
raries in knowledge. Julius Caesar and Alexander, 
the most celebrated instances of human greatness, 
took a particular care to distinguish themselves by 
their skill in the aits and sciences. We have still 
extant several remains of the former, which justify 
the character given of him by the learned men of hk 
own age. As for the latter, it is a known saying of 
his, ' that he was more obliged to Aristotle who had 
instructed him, than to Philip who had given him life 
and empire.^ Ihere is a letter of his recorded by 
Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, which he wrote to 
Aristotle upon hearing that he had published those 
lectunff he had given him in private. This letter 
was written in the following words at a time when he 
was in the height of his PeRian conquests. 

< ALEXANDER TO ARISTOTLE, O^EETINO. 
* You have not done well to publish your books 
of Select Knowledge; for what is there now in 
which I can surpass others, if those things which I 
have been instructed in are communicated to every 
body? For my own part I declare to you, I would 
rather excel others in knowledge than power. Fare* 
well.' 

We see by this letter, that the love of conquest was 
but the second ambition in Alexander's soul. Know* 
ledge is indeed thai which, next to virtue, truly and 
essentially raises one man above another. It fiuishes 
one half of the human loul. It makes being plea* 
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sant to ufy fills the mind with entertaining views, and 
administers to it a peipetual series of gratifications. 
It gives ease to soiitude, and gracefulness to retirement. 
It fills a public station with suitable abilities^ and adds 
a lustre to those who are in possession of them. 

Learning, by which I mean all useful knowledge, 
whether speculative or practical, is in popular and 
mixt governments the natural source of wealth and 
honour. If we look into most of the reigns from the 
conquest, we shall find that the favourites of each 
reign have been those who have raised themselves. 
The greatest men are generally the growth of that 
particular age in which they flourish. A superior ca- 
pacity for business, and a more extensive knowledge, 
are the steps by which a new man often mounts to 
favour, and outshines the rest of his contemporaries. 
But when mai are actually born to titles, it is almost 
impossible that they should fail of receiving an ad* 
ditional greatness, if they take care to accomplish 
themselves for it. 

The story of Solomon's choice does not only in* 
struct us in that pdnt of history, but furnishes out a 
very fine moral to us, namely, that he who applies his 
heart to wisdom, does at the same time take the most 
proper «iethod of gaining long life, riches, and repu- 
tation, which are very often not only the rewards but 
the efiects of wisdom. 

As it is very suitable to my present subject, I shall 
first of all quote this passage in the worcb of sacred 
writ, and afterwards mention an allegory, in which 
this whole passage is represented by a famous French 
poet : not questioning but it will be very pleasing to 
such of my readers as have a taste of fine writing. 

' In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
dneam by night: and Grod said; Ask what I shall give 
tbee. And Solomca mi» Thou hast showed unto 
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thy servant David my father great mercy, according 
as he walked before thee in truth and in righteous^ 
nesSy and in uprightness of* heart with thee, and thoif ' 
hast kept for him this great kindness, that then hast 
given him a son to sit on his throng, as it is at this 
day. And now, O Lord my God, thou hast made 
thy servant king instead of David my father: and I am 
but a little child ; I know not how to go out or come 
in. Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart 
to judge thy people, that I may discern between 
good and bad : for who is able to judge this thy so 
great a people ? And the speech pleased the Lord, 
that Solomon had asked this thing. And God said 
unto him. Because thou hast asked this thing, and hset 
not asked for thyself long life, neither hast asked 
riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine ene^ 
mies, but hast asked for thyself understanding tor db* 
cem judgment t Behold I have done according to tltf 
words : lo, I have given thee a wise aftd understand- 
ing heart, so that there was none like thee before thce> 
neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee. And 
I have also given thee that which thoii hast nota^ei^ 
both riches and honour, so that there shall not be ^f 
among the kings like unto thee alt thy days. Ajtii^^ 
thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my sfattt^ l 
iny commandments, as thy father David did 
then I will lengthen thy days. And Solomon zy^ 

kud behold it was a dream. * 

The French poet has shadowed this story in an 9 
legory, of which he seems to have taken the hint fn^'- 
the fable of the three goddesses appeariiig to F^S$^ 
or rather from the vision of Hercules, recorded by 
Xenophon, where Pleasure and Virtue are represented 
as real persons making their court to the hero with 
all their several charms and allurements. Health, 
Wealth, Victory, and Honour, are introduced succes- 
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fiively in their proper emblems and characters, each 
of them spreading her temptations, and recommend* 
ing herself to the young monarch's choice. Wisdom 
enters the last, and so captivates him with her appear^ 
ance, that he gives himself up to her. Upon whibh 
she informs him, that those who appeared before her 
were nothing else but her equipage: and that since 
he had placed his heart upon Wisdom; Health, 
Wealth, Victory, and Honour, should always wait on 
her as her handmaids. t^ 

ABDISOV. 



NMI2. MONDAY, JULY 20, 1713. 

— tMfam 
Spemit humum Jiigiente penna^ 

H0R.3 Od.:ii.23. 

Scorns the base earth, and crowd below; 
Aud with a soaring wing still mounts on high. 
CREECH. 

The philosophers of king Charles's rdgn were busy 
in finding out the art of flying. The famous bishop 
Wilkins ' was so confident of success in it, that he says 
he does not question but in the next age it will be as 
usual to hear a man call for his wings when he is go- 
ing a journey, as it is now to call for his boots. The 
humour so prevailed among the virtuosos of this 
reign, that they were actually making parties to go 
up to the moon together, and were more put to it in 
their thoughts how to meet with accommodations by 

? John Wilkins, bishop of Chester, in a book called ** A 
piscovery of a New Workl,'> fcc. 1638. 
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the way^ than how to geCthither. Evciy one knows 
thestoiyof the great hdy« who at the same time was 
building caitles in the air te tlieir reception '• I al« 
wayt leave soeh trite quotations to my reader^t pri- 
vate recdIectioD« For which reason idso I shall for- 
bear eztraoting out of authors several instanqes of pai^ 
ticular persons who have arrived at some perfection 
in this ait> and exhibited specimens of it befixe mul- 
titudes of beholders. Instead of this, I shall piesent 
my reader with the following letter horn an artist 
who is now taken up with this invention, and conceals 
his true name under that of Dxdalus. 

' MR. IBOKSIDE, 

' Knowing that you are a great encourager of inge- 
nuity, I think fit to acquaint you, that I have made a 
considerable progress in the art of flying. I flutter 
about my room two or three hours in a morning, and 
when my wings are on, can go above a hundred yards 
at a hop, step, and jump. I can fly already as well 
as a tudcey-oock, and improve every day. If I pro- 
ceed as I have begun, I intend to give the world a 
proof of my proficiency in this art. Upon the next pub- 
lic thanksgiving day it is my design to sit astride the 
dragon upon Bow steeple ; torn whence, after the £c8t 
discharge of the Tower guns, 1 intend to mount into 
the air, fly over Fleet-street, and pitch upon the May* 
pole in the Strand. From thence, by a gradual de- 
scent,! shall make the best of my way for St. James's- 
park, and light upon the ground near BosamondV 

* Margaret dacfaess of Newcastle, who baring objected 
to bishop Witkins, the want of baiting-places ia the way te 
his new world ; the bishop expressed his surprise that this 
ebjeetioa shonid be made by a lady who had beenidl her 
life employed in building castles ia the air* 
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pond. This I doubt not vrtll convince the woiid that I 
am DO pretender ; but before I set out, I shall desire 
to ha?e a patent for making of wings, and that none 
shall presume to fly, under pain of death, with wings 
of any other man's making. I intend to work for the 
court myself, and will hare journeymen under me to 
fonlsh the rest of the nation. I likewise desire, that 
I may have tile sole teaching of persons of quality, 
10 i#hich I shall spare neither time nor pains until I 
have made them as expert as myself. I will fly with 
the women upon my back for tiie first fortnight. I 
shall appear it the next masquerade dressed up in my 
feathers and plumage like an Indian prince, that the 
qoality may see how pretty they will look in their tra- 
▼dfing habits. You kivow, sir, there b an unaccountable 
prejudice to projectors of all kinds, for which reason 
when I talk pf practising to fly, silly people think me 
an owl for my pains; but, sir, you know better things. 
I need not enumerate to you the benefits which will 
accrue to the public from this invention; as how the 
roads of iSigland will be saved when we travel 
through these new highways, and how all family ac- 
counts will be lessened in the article of coaches and 
horses. I need not mention posts and packet-boats, 
yntii many other conveniencies of life, which will be 
supplied this way. In short, sir, when mankind are 
in. possession of this art, they will be able to do more 
business in threescore and ten years, than they could 
do in a thousand by the methods now in use. I there- 
fore recommend myself and art to your patronage, 
and am your most humble servant, 

* DJEDALVS.' 

I have fully considered the project of these our 
modem Dacdadists, and am resolved so far to discou* 
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rage it, as to prevent any per»Hi flying in my tioie« 
It would Ail the world with innumerable inmioralities^ 
4nd give such occasions for intrigues as people can* 
not meet with who have nothing but legs to carry 
tiiem. You should have a couple of lovers make a 
midnight assignation upon the top of the monument, 
and see the cupola of St. PauFs covered with both 
sexes like the outside of a pigeon house. Nothing 
would be more frequent than to see a beau flying in 
at a garret-window, or a gallant giving chase to his 
mistress, like a hawk after a lark.. There would be 
no walking in a shady wood without springing a covey 
of toasts. The . poor husband could not dream what 
was doing over his head. If he were jealous indeed 
he might clip his wife's wings ; but what would this 
avail when there are flocks of whore-masters perpetu- 
ally hovering over his house ? What concern would 
the father of a family be in all the time his daughter 
was upon the wing ? Every heiress must have an old 
woman flying at her heels. In short the whole air 
would be full of this kind of gibier ^, as the French 
call it. I do allow, with my correspondent, that there 
would be much more business done than there is at 
present. However, should he apply for such a pa- 
tent as he speaks of, I question not but there would be 
more petitions out of the city againsi it, than ever 
yet appeared against any other monopoly whatso^ 
ever. Every tradesman that cannot keep his wife a 
coach could keep her a pair of wings ; and there is no 
doubt but she would be every morning and evening 
taking the air with them. 

I have here only considered the ill-consequences of 
this invention in the influence it would have on love- 

3 Quae birds in general* 



affairs. I have many more objections to make on other 
accounts ; but these I shall defer publlifaing until I 
see my friend astride the dragon. ^ 

ADDISON. 



NM13. TUESDAY,JULY21, 1713. 

■ > ■ ' j imphora empH 
JmiUm; turrttUe roti^ cur urcatsexiif 

HOIUAnPoei.v«r.21. 

When ycm begin with so much pomp and shoir. 
Why is the end 80 Utile and 10 knr ? 

ROSCOMMON. 

I LAST night recdved a letter from an honest citizen, 
who it seems is in his honey-moon. It was written by 
a plain man on a plain subject, but has an air of good 
sense and natural honesty in it, which may perhaps 
please the public as much as myself. I shall not 
therefore scruple the giving it a place in my paper, 
which is designed for common use, and for the bene- 
£t of the poor as well as rich. 

* GOOD MB. IRONSIDE, Cheapside, July 18. 

* I HAVE lately married a very pretty body, who be* 
ing something younger and richer than myself, I wat 
advised to g^ a wooing to her in a finer suit of clothes 
than ever I wore in my life ; for I love to dress plain* 
and suitable to a man of my rank. However, I gained 
her heart by it. Upon the wedding day I put my- 
self, according to custom, in another suit, fire new, 
with silver buttons to it. I am so out of countenance 
among my neighbours upon being so fine, that I 
heartily wish my clothes well worn out. I fancy every 
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body olMer?eg me as I inralk the ttfeet, and kM f( to be 
In my old plain geer again. Besides^ fofsoothy they 
have put me in a tilk night*gown and a gaudy fooFs 
cap, and make me now and then stand in the winctow 
with it. I am ashamed to be dandled thus, and can- 
not look in the glass without blushing to see myself 
turned into such a pretty little master. They tell me 
I must appear in my wedding suit for the first month 
at least; after which I ammolved to come again to 
my every da/s ck)thes» lor at present every day is 
Sunday with me. Now in my mind, Mr. Iraoside, 
this is the wrongest way of proceeding in the world. 
When a man's person is new and unaccustomed to a 
young bpdy, he does not want any thing else to set 
him off* The novdty of the lover hat more charms 
than a wedding-suit I should think therefore, that 
a man should keep his finery for the latter seasons of 
mairiage, and not begin to ^rcss until the honey-mdon 
is over. I have observed at a lord-mayor's feast, that 
the sweetmeats do not make their appearance until 
peoi^e are cloyed with beef and mutton, and begin 
to lose tbcir stomachs. But instead of this, we serve 
up delicacies to our guests, when their appetites are 
keen, and coarse diet when their bellies are full. Aa 
bad as I hate my silveiybuttoned coat and silk night* 
gown, I am afraid of leaving them off, not knowing 
whether my wife would not repent of her marriage 
when she sees what a plain man she has to her faus- 
tend. Pray, Mr. Ironside, write sometMng to pre- 
pare her for it, and let me know whether you think 
she can ever love me in a hur button. 

«Iam,&c.' 

^ P. S. I forgot to tell you of my white gloves, which 
they say too I must wear all the first month.* 
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My oome8|>ondent's observations are very just, and 
may be useful in low life ; but to turn them to the 
advantage of people in higher stations, I shall raise 
the moral, and observe something parallel to the woo- 
ing and wedding-suit, in the behaviour of persons of 
figure. After long [experience in the world, and re* 
flections upon mankind, I find one particular occasion 
of unhappy marriages, which, though very common, 
is not very much attended to. What I mean is this« 
Every man in the time of courtship, and in the first 
entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my 
correspondent's holiday suit, which is to last no Ion* 
ger than until he is settled in the possession of his 
mistress. He resigns his inclinations and understand- 
ing to her humour and opinion. He neither loves nor 
hates, nor talks nor thinks, in contradiction to her. 
He is controlled by a nod, mortified by a frovm, and 
transported by a smile. The poor young lady falls in 
love with this supple creature, and expects of him 
the same behaviour for life. In a little time she finds 
that he has a will of his own, that he pretends to dis- 
like what she approves, and that, instead of treating 
her like a goddess, he uses her like a woman. What 
still makes the misfortune worse, we find the most ab- 
ject flatterers degenerate into the greatest tyrants. 
This naturally fills the spouse with sullenness and dis- 
content> spleen and vapour, which, with a little dis- 
creet management, make a very comfortable mar- 
riage. I very much approve of my friend Tom 
Truelove in this particular. Tom made love to a wo- 
man of sense, and always treated her as such during 
the whole time of courtship. His natural temper and 
good breeding hindered him from doing any thing 
disagreeable, as his sincerity and frankness of beha- 
VOL. II. K 
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rknr made him convene with her, before ttitTriage» 
in the same manner he intended to continue to do 
afterwards. Tom would often tell her, < Madam, 
you see what a sort of man 1 am. If you will take 
me with all my ftiidts about me, t promise to mend 
rather than grow worse.' I remember Tom was once 
hinting his dislike of some little trifle his mislress had 
said or done. Upon which she asked him, how he 
would talk to her after marriage, if he talked at this 
rate before? 'No, Madam,' says Tom, 'I mention 
this now because you are at your own disposal ; were 
you at mine I should be too generous to do it.' In 
short, Tom succeeded, and has ever since been better 
than his word. The lady has been disappointed on 
the right side, and has found nothing more dis- 
agreeable in the husband than she discovered in the 
lover*. 

AODISON. 9t* 
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Aheot oedpite, et cent oput if\fundiU : 

Fuiti reeusanif tipibut conditio placet, 

PIi£PR.3.FabL3dU.9. 
Take the hives, and fell to work upon the honey-combs; 
The dnmes refose, the bees accept the proposal. 

I THINK mysdf obliged to acquaint the public that 
the lion's head, of which I advertised them about a 
fortnight ago', is now erected at Button's coffee-house 

I See the character of Frank Foresight in N« 147. 
> SeeN«98. 
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ia Bussd-atreety Goyent-gardeny wlidre It opens its 
mouth at all hours for the reception of such intelli* 
gence as shall be thrown into it. It is reckoned an 
excellent piece of workmanship, and was designed 
by a great hand in imitation of the antique i£g3rptian 
lion, the iace of it being compounded out of that of a 
lion and a wizard. The features are strong and well 
furrowed. The whiskers are admired by all that 
have seen them. It is planted on the western side of 
the coifee*hoQse, hdding its paws under the chin 
upon a box, which contains every thing that he swal-« 
fows. He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge 
and action, being all head and paws. I need not ao* 
quaint my readers, that my lion, like a moth, or book^ 
worm, feeds upon nothing but paper, and shall only 
beg of them to diet him with wholesome and substan- 
tial food. I must therefore desire that they will not 
gorge him either with nonsense or obscenity ; and 
must likewise insist, that his mouth be not defiled 
with scandal, for I would not make use of him to re« 
▼ile the human species, and satyrize those who are 
his betters. I shall not suffer him to worry any man's 
reputation, nor indeed fall on any person whatsoever, 
such only excepted as disgrace the name of this gene- 
rous animal, and under the title of lions contrive the 
ruin of their fellow-subjects. I must desire likewise, 
that intriguers will not make a pimp of my lion, and 
by his means convey their thoughts to one another. 
Those who are read in the history of the popes, oh- 
serve that the Leos have been the best, and the Inno- 
cents the worst of that species ; and I hope that I shall 
not be thought to derogate from my lion's character, 
by representing him as such a peaceable good-natufed 
well-desigDtng beast. 

I intend to publish once every week, ' the roarings 
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of the lion/ and hope to make him roarao loud as to 
be heard all over the British nation. 

If my cxnrespondents will do their parts in prompt- 
ing him, and supplying him with SQital>le provision, 
I cpiestion not but the lion's head will be reckoned 
the best liead in England. 

There is a notion generally received in the worlds 
that a lion is a dangeroua creature to all women who 
afe not virgins : which may have given occasion to a 
^lish report, that my lion's jaws are so contrived, as 
to snap the hands of any of the female sex, who are 
not thus qualified to approach it with safety. I shall 
not spend much time in exposing the falsity of this 
report, which I believe will not weigh any thing with 
women of sense. I shall only say, that there is not 
one of the sex in all the neighbourhood of Covent- 
garden, who may not put her hand in his mouth 
with the same security as if she were a vestal. How- 
ever, that the ladies may not be deterred (torn cor^ 
responding with me by this method, I must acquaint 
them that the cofTee-man has a little daughter of 
about four years old who has been virtuously edu- 
cated, and will lend her hand upon this occasion to 
any lady that shall desire it of her. 

In the mean time I must further acquaint my fair 
readers, that I have thoughts of making a further pro- 
vision for them at my ingenious friend Mr. Mot- 
teux's or at Corticelli's, or some other place frequent- 
ed by the wits and beauties of the sex. As I have 
here a lion's head for the men, I shall there erect an 
unicorn's head ' for the ladies ; and will so contrive it, 
that they may put in their intelligence at the top of 
the horn, which shall convey it into a little recepta- 

• N« 19Q, 
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cle at the bottom prepared for that purpose. Out of 
these two magazines I shall supply the town from time 
to time with what may tend to their edification^ and 
at the same time carry on an epistolary correspond- 
ence between the two heads, not a little beneficial 
both to the public and to myself. As both these mon- 
sters will be very insatiable, and devour great quanti* 
ties of paper, there will no small use redound from 
them to that manufacture in particular. 

The following letter having been left with the 
keeper of the lion, with a request from the writer that 
it may be the first morsel which is put into his mouth, 
I shall communicate it to the public as it came to my 
hand, without examining whether it be proper nou- 
rishment, as I intend to do for the future. 

' MR. GUARDIAN, 

* Your predecessor, the Spectator, endeavoured, but 
in vain, to improve the charms of the fair sex, by ex- 
posing their dress whenever it launched into extremi- 
ties. Ainong the rest the great petticoat came under 
his consideration ; but in contradiction to whatever he 
has said, they still resolutely persist in this fashion.The 
form of their bottom is not, I confess, altogether the 
same; for whereas before it was of an orbicular make, 
they now look as if they were pressed, so that they 
«eem to deny access to any part but the middle. 
Many are the inconveniencies that accrue to her ma- 
jesty's loving subjects from the said petticoats, as 
hurting men's shins, sweeping down the wares of in- 
dustrious fems^les in. the streets, &c. I saw a young 
lady fall down the other' day ; and believe me, sir, 
she very much reseml^led an overturned bell without 
a clapper. Many other disasters I could tell you of, 
that befal themselves, as well as others, by means of 
this unwieldy garment 1 wish, Mr, Guardians^yoH. 
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would join with roe In shewing your disliice of such a 
monstrous tehion ; and I hope when the ladies see it 
is the opinion of two of the wisest men in England, 
they will be convinced of their foUy . 

'lam^sn, 
' Your daily reader and admirer» 

* TOM FLASH* 
fDDUOir. 
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Ingemwnparmalerk B 

JUV. SaL i. 151. 

A g«iihu sqnal to the mljeet. 

When I read rules of criticism I immediately inquire 
after the woiks of the author who has written them, 
and by that means discover what it is he likes in a 
composition ; for there is no question but every man 
aims at least at what he thinks beautiful in others. If 
I find by his ovm maimer of writing that he is heavy 
and tasteless. I throw aside his critieinns with a se- 
cret indignation, to see a man without genius or po< 
liteness dictating to the world on subjects which I find 
are abov^ his reach. 

If the critic has published nothing but rules and 
observations in criticism, I then consider whether 
there be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts 
and words, clearness and deUcacy in his remarks, 
wit and good-breeding in his raillery ; but if in the 
place of all these, I find nothing but dogmatical stu* 
pidityi I must beg such a writer's pardon if I have no 
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manner of deference for bis judgment, and refuse to 
coaiarm mysdf to lii» taste. 

' So Macer and Mondangus school the times. 
And write i& rugged prose the softer rules of rhimes. 
Well do they play the careful critic's part. 
Instructing doubly by their matchless art : 
Rules for good verse tiiey first with pains indite. 
Then shew us what are bad by what they write.' 

MR. CONG&EVE TO SIR JU TEMPLE. 

The greatest critics among the ancients are those 
who have the most exoell^ in all other kinds of 
composition, and have shown the height of good 
writing even in the precepts which they haye given 
for it. 

Among the moderns likewise no critic' has ever 
pleased, or been looked upon as authentic, who did 
not show by his practice that he was a master of the 
theory. I have now one before me, who, after 
having given many proofs of his performances both 
in poetry and prose, obliged the world with sever^ 
critical works. The author I mean is Strada. His 
prolusion on the stile of the most famous an^ong the 
ancieni latin poets who are extant, and have written 
in epic verse, is one of the most entertaining, as well 
as the most just pieces of criticism that I have ever 
read. I shall make the plan of it the subject of this 
dajr's paper. 

It is commonly known that Pope Leo the tenth 
was a great patron of learning, and used to be pre- 
sent at the performances, conversations, and disputes 
of all the most polite writers of his time. Upon this 
bottom Strada founds the following narrative. When 
this pope was at his viUa, that stood upon an emi- 
nence on the hanks of the Tiher» the poets coi^ived 
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the following pageant or machine for his entertain-* 
ment. They made a huge floating mountain, that 
was split at the top in imitation of Parnassus. There 
were several marks on it that distinguished it for the 
habitation of heroic poets. Of all the muses Calliope 
only made her appearance. It was covered up and 
down with groves of laurel. Pegasus appeared 
hanging off the? side of a rock, with a fountain run- 
ning from his heel. This floating Parnassus fell 
down the river to the sound of trumpets, and In a 
kind of epic measure, for it was rowed forward by six 
huge wheels, three on each side, that by their con* 
8tant motion carried on the machine, until it arrived 
before the Pope's villa. 

The representatives of the ancient poets were dis- 
posed in stations suitable to their respective cha* 
racters. Statins was posted on the highest of the two 
summits, which was fashioned in the form of a preci- 
pice, and hung over the rest of the mountain in a 
dreadful manner ; so that people regarded him with 
the same terror and curiosity as they look upon a 
daring rope-dancer whom they expect to fall every 
moment. 

Claudian was seated on the other summit,' which 
was lower, and at the same time more smooth and 
even than the former. It was observed likewise to be 
more barren, and to produce, on some spots of it, 
plants that are unknown to Italy, and such as the gar* 
deners call exotics. 

Lucretius was very busy about the roots of the 
mountains, being wholly intent upon the motion and 
management of the machine which was under his 
conduct, and was indeed of his invention. He was 
sometimes so engaged among the wheels, and covered 
with machinery^ that not above half the poet ap* 
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peared to the spectators, though at other times, by 
the \rorking of the engines, he was raised up, and 
became as conspicuous as any of the brotherhood. 

Ovid did not settle in any particular place, but 
ranged over all Parnassus with great nimbleness and 
activity. But as he did not much care for the toil and 
pains that were requisite to climb the upper part of 
the hilly he was generally roving about the bottom 
of it. 

But there was none who was placed in a more emi- 
.nent station, and had a greater prospect under him 
thanLucan. He vaulted upon Pegasus with all the 
heat and intrepidity of youth, and seemed desirous of 
mounting into the clouds upon the back of him. But 
as.the hinder feet of the horse stuck to the mountain 
while the body reared up in the air, the poet with 
great difficulty kept himself from sliding off his back, 
insomuch that the people often gave him for gone, 
and cried out every now and then, that he was 
tumbling. 

Virgil, with great modesty in his looks, was seated 
by Calliope, in the midst of a plantation of laurels 
which grew thick about him, and almost covered him 
with their shade. He would not perhaps have been 
seen in this retirement, but that it was impossible to 
look upon Calliope without seeing Virgil at the same 
time. 

This poetical masquerade was no sooner arrived 
before the pope's villa, but they received an invita- 
tion to land, which they did accordingly. The 
hall prepared for their reception was filled with an 
audience of the greatest eminence for quality and 
politeness. The poets took their places, and repeated 
each of them a poem written in the style and spirit 
of those immortal authors whom they represented. 
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The subject of these several poems, ivith the jad(^ 
ment passed upon each of them, may be an agreeable 
entertainment for another day's paper '. ^, 

ADDISON. 
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'"-"^RidiaduM aai 
fwtiut tt me ih a 

HOR. l.$at.x,14, 

A jest in seom poiats out, and hits the thing 
More home, than the moroasBt satire*! sting. 

These are many little enormities in the world, which 
our preachers would be very glad to see removed ; 
but at the same time dare not meddle with them, ios 
fear of betraying the dignity of the pulpit. Should 
they recommend the tucker in a pathetic discourse, 
their audiences would be apt to laugh out. I knew a 
parish, where the top-wo|nan of it used always to 
appear with a patch upon some part of her forehead. 
The good man of the place preached at it with great 
zeal for almost a twelvemonth : but instead of fetch- 
ing out the spot which he perpetually aimed at, he 
only got the name of Parson Patch for his pains. 
Another is to this day called by the name of Doctor 
Topknot, for reasons of the same nature. I remem- 
ber the clergy, during the time of Cromwell's usui^ 
pation, were very much taken up in reforming the 
female world, and showing the vanity of those out- 
ward ornaments in which the sex so much delights, 
I have heard a whole sermon against a white*wash, 
and have known a coloured ribbon made the mark 

' See the 8e<Fiel, and conclusion, m N^ 1 19, and 132, 
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of the unoonvarted. The clergy of the present age 
are not tramported iwith these indiscreet fervours^ as 
knowing that it i« hard for a reformer to avoid ridi- 
cule, when he is severe upon subjects which are 
rather apt to produce mirth than seriousness. For 
this reason I look upon myself to be of great use to 
these good men. While they are employed in ex- 
tirpating mortal sins, and crimes of a higher nature, I 
should be glad to rally the world out of indecencies 
and venial transgressions. While the doctor is curing 
distempers that have the appearance of danger or 
death in them, the merry-andrew has his separate 
packet for the megrims and tooth-ache. 

Thus much I thought fit to premise before I resume 
the subject which I have already handled, I mean the 
naked bosoms of our British ladies. I hope they will 
not take it ill of me, if I still beg that they will be 
covered. I shall here present them with a letter on 
that particular, as it was yesterday conveyed to me 
through the lion's mouth. It comes from a quaker, 
and is as follows : 

' NBSTOB IBONSIDBy 

* Ouit friends iike thee. We rejoice to find thou be- 
ginnest to have a glimmering of the light in thee. We 
shall pray for thee, that thou mayest be more and 
more enlightened. Thou givest good advice to the 
women of this world to clothe themselves like unto our 
friends, and not to expose their fleshly temptations, 
for it Is against the record. The lion is a good lion; 
he roareth loud, and is heard a great way, even unto 
the sink of Babylon ; for the scarlet whore is go- 
verned by the voice of thy lion. X>ook on his 
order. 

"Rome, July 8, 1713. A placard is published 
here, forbidding women of whatsoever quality, to go 
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with naked breasts ; and the priests are ordered not 
to admit the transgressors of this law to confession, 
.j)or to communion, neither are they to enter the ca- 
thedrals, under severe pehaUies." 

* These lines are faithfully copied from the nightly 
paper, with this title written over it, " The Evening 
Post', from Saturday July the eighteenth, to Tuesday 
July the twenty-first V 

' Seeing thy lion is obeyed at this distance, we hope 
the foolish women in thy own country will listen to 
thy admonitions. Otherwise thou art desired to make 
him still roar till all the beasts of the forest shall 
tremble. I must again repeat unto thee, frieDd 
Nestor, the whole brotherhood have great hopes of 
thee, and expect to see thee so inspired with the 
light, as thou mayest speedily become a great 
preacher of the word. I wish it heartily. 

Thine, in every thing that is praise-worthy, 

Tom's Coifee-hoase , in Birchin lane, « XOM TREMBLE.' 
the 33d day of the month called July; 

It happens very oddly that the pope and I should 
have the same thoughts much about the same time. 
My enemies will be apt to say, that we hold a corre- 
spondence together, and act by concert in this mat- 
ter. Let that be as it will, I shall not be ashamed to 
join with his holiness in those particulars which are in- 
different between us, especially when it is for the re- 
formation of the finer half of mankind. We are both 
of us about the same age, and consider this fashion in 
the same view. I hope that it will not be able to re- 
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fist his bull and my lion. I am only afraid that our 
ladies v^iil take occasion from hence to show their 
seal for the protestant religion, and pretend to ex- 
pose their naked bosoms in opposition to popery. 
ADDISON. CS*. 
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Cwa pii dli$ nmt 

OVID Met. vUl. 724. 

The good are Hes?en's peculiar care. 

Looking over the late edition of Monsieur Boileau's 
Works, I was very much pleased with the article 
which he has added to his notes on the translation oif 
Longinus. He there tells us, that the sublime in 
writing rises either from the nobleness of the thought, 
the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious and 
lively turn of the phrase, and that the perfect sublime 
arises from all these three in conjunction together. He 
produces an instance of this perfect sublime in four 
verses from the Athalia of Monsieur Racine. When 
Abner, one of the chief officers of the court, repre- 
sents to Joad the high-priest, that the queen was in- 
censed against him, the high-priest, not in the least 
terrified at the news, returns this answer : 

* Celui pit nut unfrem a lafureur detjlottp 

S^ait aussi des mechant arriier les c4>mplotSf 

&mmis avec respect a ta volonii tainte, 

Je craim Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point tPatUre erahtte,* 

' He who ruleth the raging of the sea, knows also 
how to check the designs of the ungodly. I submit 
mysdf with reverence to his holy will, O Abner, I 
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fear my God, and I fear none but him.''— Such a 
thought gives no less a sublimity to human nature, 
than It does to good writing. This religious fear, 
-when it is produced by just apprehensions of a 
Divine Power, naturally overlooks all human great- 
ness that stands in competition with it, and extin- 
guishes every other terror that can settle itself in the 
heart of man ; it lessens and contracts the figure of 
the most exalted person ; it disarms the tyrant and 
executioner ; and represents to our minds the most 
enraged and the most powerful as altogether harmless 
and impotent. 

There is no true fortitude which is not founded 
upon this fear, as there is no other principle of so set- 
tled and fixed a nature. Courage that grows from 
constitution very oftcm forsakes a man when he has 
occasion for it ; and when it is only a kind of instinct 
in the soul, breaks out on all occasions without judg« 
ment, or discretion. That courage which proceeds 
from the sense of our duty, and from the fear of 
offending Him that made us, acts always in a nnt- 
form manner, and according to the dictates of right 
reason. 

What can the man fear, who takes care in all his 
actions to please a Being that is omnipotent ? A Being 
who is able to crush all his adversaries ? A Being that 
can divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn 
any such misfortune to his advantage ? The person 
who lives with this constant and habitual regard to 
the great superintendant of the world, is indeed sure 
that no real evil can come into his lot. Blessings may 
appear under the shape of pains, losses, and disap- 
pointments ; but let him have patience, and he will 
see them in their proper figures. Dangers may 
threaten him, but he may rest satisfied that they will 
either not reach him ; or that, if they do, they will 
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be the instiumcnts of good to him. In short, he may 
look upon all crosses and accidents, sufferings and 
afflictions, as means which are made use of to bring 
faimto happiness. This is even the worst of that 
man's c(xidition whose mind is possessed with the ha- 
bitual fear of which I am now speaking. But it very 
often happens, that those which appear evils in our 
own eyes, appear also as such to Him who has hu« 
man nature under his care ; in which case they are 
certainly averted from the person who has by this 
virtue made himself an object of Divine Favour. 
Histories are full of instances of this nature, where 
men of virtue have had extraordinary escapes out of 
siich dangers as have enclosed them, and which have 
seemed inevitable. 

There is no example of this kind in pagan history 
which more pleases me, than that which is recorded 
in the lifeof Timoleon. This extraordinary man was 
£unou8 for referring all his successes to Providence. 
Cornelius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his house 
a private chapel, in which he used to pay his devo- 
tions to the goddess who represented Providence 
among the heathens. I think no man was ever more 
distinguished by the deity, whom he blindly wor- 
shipped, than the great person I am speaking of in 
several occurrences of his life ; but particularly in the 
following one, which I shall relate out of Plutarch. 

Three persons had entered into a conspiracy to 
assassinate Timoleon, as he was offering up his devo- 
tions in a certain temple. In order to it, they took 
their several stands in the most convenient places for 
their purpose. As they were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to put their design in execution, a stranger 
having observed one of the conspirators, fell upon 
him and slew him. Upon which the other two, 
thinking their plot had been discovered, threw them- 
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seWed bt Timdeon's feet, and confened the whole 
matter. This stranger^ upon examination, wasfoofid 
to have understood nothing of the intended assasuil^ 
tion ; but having seTcral years be£are had« 
killed by the conspirator, whom he here put IomJ 
and having until now sought in vain for an i 
luty of revenge, he chanced to meet the mv 
the temple, who had planted himself there i 
above-mentioned purpose. Plutarch cannoti 
on this occasion, speaking with a kind of : 
the schemes of Providence ; which, in this] 
had so contrived it, that the strangec shouid^ii 
great a space of time, be debarred the meant i 
justice to bis brother, until by the same blow^l 
venged the death of one innocent man, he j 
the life of another. ' 

For my own part, I cannot wonder that^M 
Timoleon's religion should have his intrepidlljr.^ 
frmness of mind ; or that he should be distin 
by such a deliverance, as I have here related. 

ADDISON, 
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-Largiior ingenl 

FEt8.Prot.j«cr.i 

Witty want 

DRYDEN. 

I AM very well pleased to find that my iio& has 
given such universal content to all that have seen 
him. He has had a greater number of visitants than 
any of his brotherhood in the Tower. I this morning 
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examined his maw, where among much other food I 
Ibund the following ddicious naorsels. 

« TO NESTOR IRONSIDSt ESa 

' MR. GUAIDIAN9 

' I AM a daily peruser of your papers. I have read 
over and over your discourse concerning the tucker; 
as likewise your paper of Thursday the l6th instant ', 
in which jou say it is your intention to keep a watch- 
ful eye over every part of the female sex, and to re- 
gulate them from head to foot. Now, sir, being by 
profession a mantua-maker,who ani employed by the 
roost fashionable ladies about town, I am admitted to 
them freely at all hours ; and seeing them both drest 
and undrest, I think there is no person better qualified 
than myself to serve yon (if your honour pleases) ih 
the nature of a lioness. I am in the whole secret of 
their fashion ; and if you think fit to entertain me in 
this character, I will have a constant watch over 
them, and doubt not I shall send you from time to 
time such private intelligence, as you will find of use 
to joti in your future papers. 

* Sir, this being a new proposal, I hope you will 
not let me lose the benefit of it ; but that you will 
first hear me roar before you treat with any body else. 
As a sample of my intended services, I give you this 
timely notice of an improvement you will shortly see 
in the exposing of the female chest, which in defiance 
of your gravity is going to be uncovered yet more 
and more; so that, to tell you truly, Mr. Ironside, I 
am in some fear lest my profession should in a little 
time become wholly unnecessary. I must here ex* 
plain to you a small covering, if I may call it so, or 

■N* 109. 
VOUII. L 
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rather an omanMnt for the neck, which you have not 
yet taken notice of. This consists of a narrow lace, 
•or a small skirt of fine ruffled linen % which runs along 
the upper part of the stay! before, and crosses the 
breasts, without rising to the shoulders ; and being as 
it were a part of the tucker, yet kept in use, is there- 
fore by a particular name called the modesty-piece. 
Now, sir, what I have to communicate to you at pre- 
sent is, that at a late meeting of the stripping ladies, 
in which were present several eminent toasts and 
beauties, it was resolved for the future to lay the mo- 
desty-piece^ wholly aside. It is intended at the 
same time to lower the stays considerably before, 
and nothing but the unsettled weather has hindered 
this design from being already put in execution. 
Some few, indeed, objected to this last improvement ; 
but were over>ruled by the rest, who alledged it was 
their intention, as they ingeniously expre^ed it, to 
level their breast-works entirely, and to trust to no 
defence but their own virtue. 

' lam, SIR, 
♦ (if you please) your secret servant, 

* LEONOLA FIGtEAF.' 
* DEAR SIR, 

* As by name and duty bound, I yesterday brought 
in a prey of paper for my patron's dinner ; but hj 
the forwardness of his paws he seemed ready to put it 
into his own mouth, which does not enough resemble 
its prototypes, whose throats are open sepulchres. I 
assure you, sir, unless he gapes wider he will sooner 
be fdt than heard. Witness my hand, 

* JACKALL.' 

»SeeN»100. 

3 See N" 109, and 145, Teraminta. 
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* TO NBSTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
« SAOB NESTOR, 

' LioKs beiog esteemed by naturalists the most gene* 
,ious of beasts, the noble and majestic appearance 
they make in poetry, wherein they so often represent 
the hero himself, made me always think that name 
very ill applied to a profligate set of men, at present 
going about seeking whom to devour: and though I 
cannot but acquiesce in your account of the deriva- 
tion of that title to them, it is with great satisfaction 
I hear you are about to restore them to their former 
dignity, by producing one of that species so public- 
spirited, as to roar for reformation of manners. '' I 
will roar,'' says the Clown in Shakspeare, '' that it 
will do any man's heart good to hear me ; I will 
roar, that I will make the duke say. Let him roar 
again, let him roar again." Such success, and such 
applause, I do not question but your lion will meet 
with, whilst, like that of Sampson, his strength shall 
bring forth sweetness^ and his entrails abound with 
honey. 

' At the same time that I congratulate with the re- 
public of beasts upon this honour done to their king, I 
must condole with us poor mortals,who by distance of 
place are rendered incapable of pay ingour respects to 
him, with the same assiduity as those who are ushered 
into his presence by the discreet Mr. Button. Upon 
this account, Mr. Ironside, I am become a suitor to 
you, to constitute an out-riding lion ; or if you please, 
a jackall or two, to receive and remit our homage in 
a more particular manner than is hitherto provided. 
As it is, our tenders of duty every now and then 
miscarry by the way ; at least the natural self-love 
that makes us unwilling to think any thing that 
comes fiom us worthy of contempt, inclines us to be- 
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lieve so. Methinks it were likewise necessary to spe* 
cifyy by what means a present from a ^r hand may- 
reach his brindled majesty ; the place of his resi- 
dence being very unfit for a lady's personal appear* 
ance. I am 

* Your most constant reader, and admirer, 

'N.RV 

< DEAR MESTOB, 

' It is a well known proverb in a certain part of this 
kingdom, *' Love me, love my dog ;" and I hope you 
will take it as a marie of my respect for your persoa 
that I here bring a bit for your lion.' *** * 

What follows being secret history, it will be printed 
in other papers ; wherein the lion will publish his 
private intelligence. t^ 

ADDISON. 



NM 1 9. TUESDAY, JULY 28, 17 1 3. 

'•"'-'poetarum veniet mania, aumlio qtue 
SH ndhi 

HOR. 1. Sat iv. 141. 
A band of poets to my aid 111 call. 

CREECH. 

There Is nothing which more shows the want of taste 
and discernment in a writer than the decrying of any 
author in gross ; especially of an author who has been 
the admiration of multitudes, and that too in several 
ages of the world. This however is the general 

4 Pxx)bably, Nichblas Rowe. 

« See N« 120. A Bit for the Lioik 
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practice of all illiterate and undistinguishing critics. 
Because Homer, and Virgil, and Sophocles, have beea 
commended by the learned of all times, every scrib* 
bier who has no relish of their beauties, gives himself 
an air of rapture when he speaks of them. But as he 
praises these he knows not why, there are others 
whom he depreciates with the same vehemence and 
upon the same account. We may see after what a 
different manner Strada proceeds in his judgment on 
the Latin poets ; for I intend to publish, in this 
paper, a continuation of that prolusion which was the 
subject of the last Thursday'. I shall therefore 
give my reader a short account in prose of every 
poem which was produced in the learned assembly 
tiiere described ; and if he is thoroughly conversant 
in the works of those ancient authors, he will see 
with how much judgment every subject is adapted 
to the poet who makes use of it, and with how much 
delicacy every particular poet's way of writing is 
characterised in the censure that is passed upon it. 
Lucan's representative was the first who recited before 
that august assembly. As Lucan was a Spaniard, his 
poem does honour to that nation, which at the same 
time makes the romantic bravery in the hero of it 
more probable. 

Alphonso was the governor of a town invested by 
the Moors. During the blockade they made his 
only son their prisoner, whom they brought before 
their walls, and exposed to his father's sight, threat^ 
ening to put him to death, if he did not immediately 
give up the town. The father tells them if he had 
an hundred sons he would rather see them all perish^ 
than do an ill actbn, or betray his country. * But,' 

^ See N<» 115. The article U coocltided Ia K \n. 
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•ays he, ' if you take a pleasure in destroying the in- 
tiocent, you may do it if you please : behold a sword 
for your purpose.' Upon which he threw his sword 
from the wall, returned to his palace, and was able, 
at such a juncture, to at down to the repast which 
was prepared for him. He was soon raised by the 
shouts of the enemy, and the cries of the besieged. 
Upon returning again to the walls, he saw his son 
lying in the pangs of death ; but fax from betraying 
any weakness at such a spectacle, he upbraids his 
friends for their sorrow, and returns to finish his re- 
past. 

Upon the recital of this story, which is exquisitely 
drawn up in Lucan's spirit and language, the whole 
assembly declared their opinion of Lucan in a con« 
fused murmur. The poem was praised or censored 
according to the prejudices which every one had con* 
ceived in favour or disadvantage of the author. 
These were so very great, that some had placed him 
in their opinions above the highest, and others be* 
neath the lowest of the Latin poets. Most of them 
however agreed, that Lucan's genius was wonderfully 
great, but at the same time too haughty and head* 
strong to be governed by art, and that his style was 
Hke his genius, learned, bojd, and lively, but withal 
too tragical and blustering. In a word, that he 
chose rather a great than a just reputation ; to which 
they added, that he was the first of the Latin poets 
who deviated from the purity of the Roman lan« 
guage. 

The representative of Lucretius told the assembly, 
that they should soon be sensible of the difference 
between a poet who was a native of Rome, and a 
stranger who had been adopted into it : after which 
-he entered upon bis subjecti which I find exhibited 
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to my hand in a speculation of one of my prede* 
cessors *^ 

Strada, in the person of Lucretius, gives an account 
of a chimerical correspondence between two friends, 
by the help of a certain loadstone, which had such a 
virtue in it, that if it touched two several needles^ 
when oneof the needles so touched began to move, the 
other though at never so great a distance, moved at the 
same time, and in the same manner. He tells us, that 
two friends, bebg each ot them possessed of one of 
these needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it 
vdth the four and twenty letters, in the same manner 
as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. Then they fixed one of the needles on 
each of these plates in such a manner that it could 
move round without impediment, so as to touch any 
of the four and twenty-letters. Upon their separating 
from one another into distant countries, they agreed 
to withdraw themselves punctually into their closets 
at a certain hour of the day, and to converse with one 
another by means of this their invention. Accord- 
ingly, when they were some hundred miles asunder^ 
each of them shut himself up ip his closet at the time 
appointed, and immediately cast his eyes upon his 
dial-plate. If he had a mind to write any thing to his 
IHend, he directed his needle to every letter that 
formed the words which he had occasion for, making 
a little pause at the end of every word or sentence to 
avoid confusion. The friend, in the mean while, saw 
Jiis own sympathetic needle moving of itself to every 
letter, which that of his correspondent pointed at. 
By this means they talked together across a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one ano- 

* See Spect. Vol. iii. N® 341, by Addison; who her^ 
copies a pacagraph verbatim from that paper. 
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ther in an instant over cities or mountidns, seat at 
deserts. 

The whole audience were pleased vith the artifice 
6f the poet who represented Lucretius^ observing very 
well how he had laid asleep their attention to the 
simplicity of his style in some of his verses, and to the 
want of harmony in others, by fixing their minds to 
the novelty of his* subject, and to the experiment 
which he related. Without such an artifice they 
were of opinion that nothing would have sounded 
more harsh than Lucretius's diction and number*. 
But it was plain that the more learned part of the 
assembly were quite of another mind. These allowed 
that it was peculiar to Lucretius above all other 
poets, to be always doing or teaching something, that 
no other style was so proper to teach in, or gave a 
greater pleasure to those who had a true relish for the 
Roman tongue. They added further, that if Lucre- 
tius had not been embarrassed with the difficulty of 
his matter, and a litUe led away by an affectation of 
antiquity, there could not have been any thing more 
perfect than his poem. 

Claudian succeeded Lucretius, having chosen for 
his subject the famous contest between the nightin^ 
gale and the lutanist, which every one is acquainted 
with, especially since Mr. Philips has so finely im- 
proved that hint in one of his pastorals K 

He had no sooner finished, but the assembly rung 
with acclamations made in his praise. His first 
beauty, which every one owned, was the great dear* 
ness and perspicuity which appeared in the plan of 
his poem. Others were wonderfully charmed with 
the smoothness of his verse and the flowing of his 
numbers, in which there were none of those elisions 

< Ambrose Philips's Filth PastoraL 
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-said cuttiDgs off 80 frequent in the works of other 
poets. There were several however of a inore refined 
judgment, who ridiculed that infusion of foreign 
phrases with which he had corrupted the Latin 
tongue, and spoke with contempt of the equability of 
his numbers, that cloyed and satiated the ear for want 
of variety : to which they likewise added, a frequent 
and unseasonable affectation of appearing sonorous 
and sublime. 

The sequel of this prolusioh shall be the work of 
another day ^ 9^ 



ADDISON. 
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—Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study bouKhold good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 

MILTON. 

A Bit for the Lim. 

* SIB, 

' As soon as you have set up your unicorn', there Is 
no question but the ladies will make him push very 
furiously at the men ; for which reason I think it is 
good to be before-hand with them, and make the lion 
roar aloud at female irregularities. Among these, I 
wonder how their gaming has so long escaped your 
aotice. You who converse with the sober family of 
the Lizards, are perhaps a stranger to these viragos; 
but what would you say, should you see the Sparkler 
shaking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with a dice-box? Or how would 

4SeeitinN«ld2. « M»n4. 
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you like to hear the good widow-lady heneUfetarn- 
iog to lier house at midnight^ and alarming the whole 
street with a most enormous rap, after having sat up 
until that time at crimp, or ombre ? Sir, I am the hus- 
band of one of these female gamesters^ and a great 
loser by it both in my rest, and my pocket As my 
wife reads your papers, one upon this subject might 
be of use both to her> and 

* Your humble serTant.' 

•■■ 

I should ill deserve the name of Guardian, did I not 
caution all my fair wards against a practice which, 
when it runs to excess, is the most shameful, but one, 
that the female world can fall into. The ill conse- 
quences of it are more than can be contained in this 
paper. However, that I may proceed in method, I 
shall consider them ; first, as they relate lo the mind ; 
secondly, as they relate to the body. 

Could we look into the mind of a fiemale gamester, 
we should see it full of nothing but trumps and mat- 
tadores. Her slumbers are haunted with kings, 
queens, and knaves. The day lies heavy upon her 
until the play-season returns, when for half a dozen 
hours together all her faculties are employed in shuf- 
fling, cutting, dealing, and sorting out a pack of cards, 
and no ideas to be discovered in a soul which calls 
Itself rational, excepting little square figures of paint- 
ed and spotted paper. Was the understanding, that 
divine part in our composition, given for such an use? 
Is it thus that we improve the greatest talent human 
nature is endowed with ? What would a superior be- 
ing think, were he shown this intellectual faculty in 
a female gamester, and at the same time told, that it 
was by this she was distinguished from brutes, and 
allied to angels ? 

When our women thus fill thejjr imi^guuitions with 
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pips and counters^ I cannot wonder at the story I 
have lately heard of a new-born child that was mark- 
ed with the five of clubs. 

Their passions suffer no less by this practice thaa 
their understandings and imaginations. What hope 
and fear, joy and anger, sorrow and discontent, break 
out all at once in a fair assembly upon so noble an 
occasion as that of turning up a card i Who can con- 
sider without a secret indignation that all those affec- 
tions of the mind which should be consecrated to their 
children, husbands, and parents, are thus vilely prosti- 
tuted and thrown away upon a hand at loo ! For my 
own part, I cannot but be grieyed when I see a fine 
woman fretting and bleeding inwardly from such tri- 
vial motives; when I behold the face of an angel agi- 
tated and discomposed by the heart of a fury. 

Our minds are of such a make, that they naturally 
give themselves up to every diversion which they are 
much accustomed to ; and we always find that play, 
when followed with assiduity, engrosses the whole 
woman. She quickly grows uneasy in her own family, 
takes but little pleasure in all the domestic innocent 
endearments of life, and grows more fond of Pam, 
than of her husband. My friend Theophrastus, the 
best of husbands and of fibers, has often complained 
to me, with tears in his eyes, of the late hours he is 
forced to keep if he would enjoy his wife^s conversa- 
tion. ' When she returns to me with joy in her face» 
it does not arise,' says he, ' from the sight of her hus- 
band, but from the good luck she has had at cards^ 
On the contrary,' says he, ' if she has been a loser, I 
am doubly a sufferer by it. She comes home out of 
humour, is angry with every body, displeased with 
all I can do or say, and.in reality for no other reason 
but because she has been throwing away my estate.' 
What charming bedMows and companions for life 
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are men likdy to meet with that choose their wives 
out of fuch women of vogue and fashion ! W hat a tace 
of worthies, what patriots, what heroes, must we ex« 
pect from mothers of this make } 

I come in the next place to consider the ill conse* 
quences which gaming has on the bodies of our fe- 
male adventurers. It is so ordered, that almost every 
thing which corrupts the soul decays the body. The 
i>eauties of the face and mind are generally destroyed 
by the same means. This consideration should have 
a particular weight with the female world, who were 
designed to please the eye and attract the regards of 
the other half of the species. Now there is nothing 
that wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- 
table, and those cutting passions which naturally at- 
tend them. Hollow eyes, haggard looks, and pale 
complexions, are the natural indications of a female 
gamester. Her morning sleeps are not able to repair 
her midnight watchings. i have known a woman 
carried off half-dead from bassette; and have many a 
time grieved to see a person of quality gliding by me 
in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, and look- 
ing like a spectre amidst a glare of flambeaux. In 
short, I never knew a thorough-paced female game- 
ster hold her beauty two winters together. 

But there b still another case in which the body u 
more endangered than in the former. All play-debts 
must be paid in specie, or by an equivalent. The 
man that plays beyond his income pawns his estate ; 
the woman must find out something else to mortgage, 
when her pin-money is gone. The husband has his 
lands to dispose of, the wife her person. Now when 
the female body is once dipped, if the creditor be 
very importunate, I leave my reader to consider the 
consequences. IjT 

. ADDIStti. 
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Mine exaudiri gemitus, irtegue leonum* 

VIRO. Mn. rii. \S. 

Hence to our ear the roar of lions came. 

Roarings of the Idon. 
* OU> NBSTOS, 

' Eybe nnce the first notice you gave of the erection 
of that useful monument of yours in Button's coffee- 
house, I have had a restless ambition to imitate the 
renowned London Prentice, and tx>ldly venture my 
hand down the throat of your lion. The subject of 
this letter is the relation of a club whereof I am mem- 
ber, and which has made a considerable noise of late, 
I mean the Silent Club. The year of our institution 
is 1694, the number of members twelve, and the place 
of our meeting is DumbValley in Holborn. We 
look upon ourselves as the relics of the old Pythago- 
reans, and have this maxim in common with them, 
which is the foundation of our design, that "Talking 
spoils company." The president of our society is 
one who was born deaf and dumb, and owes that 
blessing to nature, which in the rest of us is owing 
to industry alone. I find upon inquiry, that the great- 
er part of us are married men, and such whose wives 
are remarkably loud at home. Hither we fly for re- 
fuge, and enjoy at once the two greatest and most 
valuable blessings, company and retirement. When 
that eminent relation of yours, the Spectator, published 
his weekly papers, and gave us that remarkable ac-. 
count of his silence (for you must know, though we 
do not read, yet we inspect all such useful essays,) we 
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aeemed unanimoas to invite him to partake our se- 
crecy ; but it was unluckily objected, that he had just 
then pubHshed a discourse of his at his own club, and 
not arrived to that happy Inactivity of the tongue, 
which we expected from a man of his understanding. 
You will wonder, perhaps, how we managed this de- 
bate ; but it will be easUy accounted for, when I tell 
you that our fingers are as nimble, and as infallible 
interpreters of our thoughts, as other men's tongues 
are ; yet even this mechanic eloquence is only allow- 
ed upon the weightiest occasions. We admire the 
wise institutions of the Turks, and other Eastern na- 
tions, where all commands are performed by officious 
mutes; and we wonder that the polite courts of 
Christendom should come so far short of the majesty 
of barbarians. Ben Jonson has gained an eternal 
reputation among us by his play called The Silent 
Woman. Every member here is another Morose' 
while the dub is sitting, *but at home may talk as 
much and as fast as his ^mily occasions require, with- 
out breach of statute. The advantages we find from 
this quaktf-like assembly are many. We consider, 
that the understanding of man is liable to mistake^ 
and his will fond of contradictions; that disputes, 
which are of no weight in themselves, are often very 
considerable in their effects. The disuse of the 
tongue is the only effectual remedy against these. All 
party concerns, all private scandal, all insults over 
another man's weaker reasons, must there be lost 
where no disputes arise. Another advantage which 
follows from the first (and which is very rarely to be 
met with) is, that we are all upon the same level in 
conversation. A wag of my acquaintance used to add 
a third, viz. that if ever we do debate, we are sure to 

I The name of a character in the Play. 
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have an our argomento at our fingers ends. Of alt 
Ldiiginus's remarks, 'we are most enamoured with that 
excellent passage, where he mentions Ajax's silence 
as one of the noblest instances of the sublime ; and 
if you ixrill allow me to be free with a namesake of 
yours, I should think that the everlasting story-teller, 
Nestor', had he been likened to the ass instead of our 
hero, he had suffered less by the comparison. 

* I have already described the practice and senti- 
ments €A this society, and shall but barely mention 
the report of the neighbourhood* that we are not onlj 
as mute as fishes, but that we drink like fishes too; 
that we are like the Welshman's owl, though we do 
not sing, we pay it off with thinking. Others take us 
for an assembly of disaffected persons ; nay, their 
seal to the goyemment has carried them so far as to 
send, last wedc, a party of constables to surprise us. 
You may easily imt^ne how exactly we represented 
the Boman senators of old, sitting with majestic si- 
lence, and undaunted at the approach of an army of 
Gauls. If you approve of our undertaking, you need 
not declare it to the wwld ; your silence shall be in- 
terpreted as consent given to the honourable body of 
Mutes, and in particular to 

* Your humble servant, 

* NBD MUM.' 

' P. S. We have had but one word spdcen since 
the foundation, for which the member was expelled 
by the old Roman custom of bending back the thumb. 
He had just received the news of the battle of Hoch- 
atet, and being too impatient to communicate his joy, 
was unfortunately betrayed into a lapsus lingua. We 
acted on the principles of the Jloman Manlius, and 

* Homer. Odyss. ^• v. 561. 



though we appfored of the catue of his error as just, 
we condemned the effect as a manifest violation of 
his duty V 

I never could have thought a dumb man would 
have roared so well out of my lion's mouth. My next 
pretty correspondent^ like Shakspeare's lion in Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe, roars as it were any nightingale. 

* MR. IRONSIDE, Jidy 28, l71(l. 

* I WAS afraid at fintyou were only in jest, and had a 
mind to expose our nakedness for the diversion of the 
town ; but since I see that you are in good earnest, 
and have infallibility of your side, I cannot forbear 
returning my thanks to you for the care you take of 
lis, having a friend who has promised me to give my 
letters to the lion, until we can communicate our 
thoughts to you through our own proper vehicle. 
Now you must know, dear sir, that if you do not take 
care to suppress this exorbitant growth of the female 
chest, alt that is left of my waist must inevitably 
perish. It is at this time reduced to the depth of 
four inches, by what I have already made over to mj 
neck. But if the stripping design mentioned by Mrs. 
Ilgleaf yesterday^ should take effect, sir, I dread to 
think what it will come to. . In short, there is no help 
for it, my girdle and all must go. This is the naked 
truth of the matter. Have pity on me then, my dear 
Guardian, and preserve me from being so inhumanly 
exposed. I do assure you that I follow your precepts 
as much as a young woman can, who will live in the 
^ world without being laughed at. I have no hooped 
petticoat, and when I am a matron will wear broad 

* This letter by Dr. Zaduury Peaive, late bitbop of R»> 

Chester. 
4 See None. 
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tuckers whether yoa succeed or no. If the flying pro- 
ject takes, I intend to be the last in wings % being 
resolved in every thing to behave myself as be- 
comes 

' Your most obedient Ward,* 

AODISON. jt^ 
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Nee magi* exprem vuUut per akenea sigMo, 

HOR. 8. Ep. S48. 
IMFTATEO. 

Not with such majesty, such bold relief. 
The forms august, of king, w oonqu'ring chief. 
E'er swelled on marble. 

POPE. 

That I may get out of debt with the public as fast 
as I can, I shall here give them the remaining part of 
Strada's criticism on the Latin heroic poets. My 
readers may see the whole work in the three papers 
numbered 1 15, 1 19, 122. Those who are acquainted 
with the authors themselves cannot but be pleased to 
see them so justly represented ; and as for those who 
have never perused the originals, they may form a 
judgment of them from such accurate and entertain- 
ing copies. The whole piece will show at least how a 
man of genius (and none else should call himself a 
critic) can make the driest art a pleasing amusement. 

The Sequel cfStradaU Frobmon. 

The poet who personated Ovid, gives an account 
of the chryso-magnet, or of the load-stone which at- 

s See NO 112. 
VOL. II, M 
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tracts gold, after the same maimer as the common 
load-4tone attracts iron. The author, that he might 
express Ovid's way of thinking, derives this virtue to 
the chryso-magnet from a poetical metamorphosis. 

' As I was sitting by a well/ says he, ' when I was 
a boy, my ring dropped into it, when immediately 
my father fastening a certain stone to the end of a 
line, let it down into the well. It no sooner touched 
the surface of the water, but the ring leaped up from 
the bottom, and clung to it in such a manner, that 
he drew it out like a fish. My father, seeing me 
ivonder at the experiment, gave me the following ac- 
count of it. When Deucalion and Pyrrha went about 
the world to repair mankind by throwing stones over 
their heads ; the men who rose from them differed 
in their inclinations according to the places on which 
the stones fell. Those which fell in the fields became 
ploughmen and shepherds. Those which fell into the 
water produced sailors and fishermen. Those that 
fell among the woods and forests gave birth to hunts- 
men. Among the rest there were several that fell upon 
mountains that had mines of gold and silver in them. 
This last race of men immediately betook themselves 
to the search of these precious metals ! but nature, 
being displeased to see herself ransacked, withdrew 
these her treasures towards the centre of the earth , 
The avarice of man however persisted in ^its former 
pursuits, and ransacked her inmost bowels in quest of 
the riches which they contained. Nature, seeing her- 
self thus plundered by a swarm of miners, was so 
highly incensed, that she shook the whole place with 
an earthquake, and buried the men under their own 
works. The Stygian flames which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of these deep mines, broke out at the same 
time with great fury, burning up the whole mass of 
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faunUin limbs and earth, until they Vfete hardened and 
baked into stone. The human bodies that were 
delving in iron mines were converted into those com* 
mon loadstones which attract that metal. Thast 
which were in search of gold became chryso-magnets, 
and still keep their former avarice in their present 
state of petnfifiction.' 

Ovid had no sooner given over speaking, but the 
assembly pronounced their opinions of him. Several 
were so taken with his easy way of writing, and had 
so formed their tastes upon it, that they had no relish 
for any composition which was not framed in the 
O vidian manner. A great many however were of a 
contrary opinion ; until at length it was determined 
by a plurality, of voices, that Ovid highly deserved 
the name of a witty man, but that his language was 
vulgar and trivial, and of the nature of those things 
whk:h cost no labour in the invention, but are ready 
found out to a man's hand. In the last place they 
ail agreed, that the greatest objection which lay 
against Ovid, both as to his life and writings, was his 
having too much wit, and that he would have suc- 
ceeded better in both, had he rather checked than in- 
dulged it. Statins stood up next with a swelling and 
haughty air, and made the following story the sub- 
ject of his poem. 

A German and a Portuguese, when Vienna was be* 
sieged, having had frequent contests of rivalry, were 
preparing for a single duel, when on a sudden the 
walls were attacked by the enemy. Upon this both 
the German and Portuguese consented to sacrifice 
their privs^te resentments to the public, and to see who 
could signalize himself most upon the common foe. 
Each of them did wonders in repelKng the enemy 
fix)m different parts of the wall. The German was at 
length engaged amidst a whole army of Turks until 
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his left ami that held the shield was unfbrtunatdj 
lopped off, and he himself so stunned ivith a blow he 
had received, that he fell down as dead. The Por- 
tuguese, seeing the condition of his rival, very gene- 
rously flew to his succour, dispersed the multitude 
that were gathered abopt him, and fought over him 
as he lay upon the ground. In the mean while the 
German recovered from his trance, and rose up to the 
assistance of the Portuguese, who a little after had 
his right arm, which held his sword, cut off by the 
blow of a sabre. He would have lost his life at the 
same time by a spear which was aimed at his back, 
had not the German slain the person who was aiming 
at him. These two competitors for fame, having re* 
ceived such mutual obligations, now fought in con- 
junction, and as the one was only able to manage the 
•word, and the other a shield, made up but one war- 
rior betwixt them. The Portuguese covered the Ger- 
man, while the German dealt destruction upon the 
enemy. At length finding themselves faint with loss 
of blood, and resolving to perish nobly, they advanc- 
ed to the most shattered part of the wall, and threw 
themselves down, with a huge fragment of it, upon 
the heads of the besiegers. 

When Statlus ceased, the old factions immediately 
broke out concerning his manner of writing. Some 
gave him very loud acclamations, such as he had re- 
ceived in his life-time, declaring him the only man 
who had written in a style which was truly heroical, 
and that be was above all others in his fame as well as 
in his diction. Others censured him as one who went 
beyond all bounds in his images and expressions, 
laughing at the cruelty of his conceptions, the rum- 
bling of his numbers, and the dreadful pomp and 
bombast of his expressions. There were however a 
few select judges Who moderated between both these 
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extremes, and pronounced upon Statins, that there 
appeared in his style much poetical heat and fire^ 
but withal so much smoke as sullied the brightness 
of it. That there was a majesty in his verse, but that 
it was the majesty rather of a tyrant than of a king. 
That he was often towering among the clouds, but 
often met with the fate of Icarus. In a word, that 
Statius was among the poets, what Alexander the 
Great is among heroes, a man of great virtues and of 
great faults. 

Virgil was the last of the ancient poets who pro- 
duced himself upon this occasion. His subject was 
the story of Theutilla, which being so near that of 
Judith in all its circumstances; and at the same time 
translated by a very ingenious gentleman ' in one of 
Mr. Dryden's Miscellanies, I shall here give no fur- 
ther account of it. When he had done, the whole 
assembly declared the works of this great poet a sub* 
ject rather for their admiration than for their applause, 
and that if any thing was wanting in Virgirs poetry, 
it was to be ascribed to a deficiency in the art itself, 
and not in the genius of this great man. There were 
however some envious murmurs and detractions heard 
among the crowd, as if there were very frequently 
verses in him which flagged or wanted spirit, and 
were rather to be looked upon as faultless than beau- 
tiful. But these injudicious censures were heard with 
a general indignation. 

I need not observe to my learned reader, that the 
foregoing story of the German and Portuguese is al- 
most the same in every particular with that of the 
two rival soldiers in Caesar*s Commentaries. This 
prolusion ends with the performance of an. Italian 

« JAr. YMtn. 
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poet full of those little witticisms and conceits which 
have infected the greatestpart of modem poetry. 

A00I80N. tS* 
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-Hk mums aheneus ettOf 



NU eontc'tre i 

HOR. 1. Ep. i. 60. 

IMITATED. 

Trne, conseious hcmoar, u to feel no tin ; 
He's arm'd without that's innocent within $ 
Be this thy screen, and this thy wall of brass. 

POPE. 

Tbebb are a sort of knights-errant in the world, who, 
quite contrary to those in romance, are perpetually 
seeking adventures to bring virgins into distress, and 
to ruin innocence. When men of rank and figure 
pass away their lives in these criminal pursuits and 
practices, they ought to consider that they render 
themselves nior? vile and despicable than any inno- 
cent man can be, whatever low station his fortune or 
birth have placed him in. Title and ancestry raider 
a good man more illustrious, but an ill one more con- 
temptible. 

* Thy ftitber's merits sets thee np to view. 
And plants thee in the fairest point of light. 
To make thy virtues, or thy feults, conspicuoas.' 

CATO. 

I have often wondered that these deflowerers of 
innocence, though dead to all the sentiments of virtue 
and honour, are not restrained by compassion and hu- 
manity. To bring sorrow, confusion, and infamy, 
into a family, to wound the heart of a tender parent, 
and stain the life of a poor deluded young woman 
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with a dishonour that can never be wiped off, are 
circumstances one would think sufficient to check the 
most violent passion in a heart which has the least 
tincture of pity and good-nature. Would any one 
purchase the gratification of a moment at so dear a 
rate, and entail a lasting misery on others, for such 
a transient satisfaction to himself ; nay, for a satis- 
£iction that is sure, at some time or other, to be fol- 
k)wed with remorse? I am led to the subject by two 
letters which came lately to my hands. The last of 
Uiem is, it seems, the copy of one sent by a mother to 
one who had abused her daughter ; and though 1 
cannot justify her sentiments at the latter end of it, 
they are such as might arise in a mind which had not 
yet recovered its temper after so great a provocation. 
I present the reader with it as I received it, because 
I think it gives a lively idea of the affliction which a 
fond parent suffers on such an occasion. 

* SIR, »Air*, July, 1713. 

' Thb other day I went into the house of one of my 
tenants, whose wife was formerly a servant in our 
family, and (by my grandmother's kindness) had 
her education with my mother from her infancy ; so 
that she is of a spirit and understanding greatly su* 
perior to those of her own rank. I fouod the poor 
woman in the utmost disorder of mind and attire, 
drowned in tears, and reduced to a condition that 
looked rather like stupidity than grief. She leaned 
upon her arm over a table, on which lay a letter 
folded up and directed to a certain nobleman very 
famous in our parts for low intrigue, or (in plainer 
w(M'ds) for debauching country girls ; in which num- 
ber is the unfortunate daughter of my poor tenant^ 
as I learn from the following letter written by her 
mother. I have sent you here a copy of it, which» 
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made public in your paper, may perhaps furnish 
useful reflections to many men of figure and quality, 
\fho indulge themselves in a passion which they pos' 
8es8 but in common with the vilest part of mankind. 

" MV LORD, 

" Last night I discovered the injury you have done 
to my daughter. Heaven knows how long and 
piercing a torment that short-lived shameful pl^isure 
of yours must bring upon me ; upon me, from whom 
you never received any offence. This consideration 
alone should have deterred a noble mind fix>m so 
base and ungenerous an act. But, alas ! what is all 
the grief that must be my share, in comparison of 
that, with which you have requited her by whom 
you have been obliged ? Loss of good name, anguish 
of heart, shame and infamy, are what must inevi* 
tably fall upon her, unless she gets over them by 
what is much worse, open impudence, professed 
lewdness, and abandoned prostitution. These are 
the returns you have made to her, for putting in your 
power all her livelihood and dependence, her virtue 
and reputation. O, my lord, should my son have 
practised the like on one of your daughters——! 
know you swell with indignation at the very mention 
of it, and would think he deserved a thousand deaths, 
should he make such an attempt upon the honour of 
your family. It is well, my lord. And is then the 
honour of your daughter, whom still, though it had 
been violated, you might have maintained in plenty, 
and even luxury, of greater moment to her, than to 
ray daughter hers, whose only sustenance it was? 
And must my son, void of all the advantages of a 
generous education, must he I say, consider : and 
may your lordship be excused ftx>m all reflection? 
Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which 
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claims exemption from thought, and arrogates to its 
wearers the prerogative of brutes. Ever cursed be 
its false lustre, which could dazzle my poor daughter 
to her undoing. Was it for this that the exalted 
merits and godlike virtues of your great ancestor 
were honoured with a coronet, that it might be a 
pander ty his posterity, and confer a privilege of 
dishonouring the innocent and defenceless ? At this 
rate the laws of rewards should be inverted, and he 
who is generous and good should be made a beggar 
and a slave, that industry and honest diligence may 
keep his posterity unspotted, and preserve them 
from ruining virgins, and making whole families un- 
happy. Wretchedness is now become my everlast- 
ing portion ! Your crime, my lord, will draw per- 
dition even on my head. I may not sue for forgive- 
ness of my own failings and misdeeds, for I never can 
forgive yours ; but shall curse you with my dying 
breath, and at the last tremendous day shall hold 
forth in my arms my much wronged child, and call 
aloud for vengeance on her defiler. Under these 
present horrors of mind, I could be content to be 
your chief tormentor, ever paying you mock-rever- 
ence, and sounding in your ears, to your unutterable 
loathing, the empty title which inspired you with 
presumption to tempt, and over-Awed my daughter 
to comply. 

*' Thus have I given some vent to my sorrow ; 
nor fear I to awaken you to repentance, so that your 
sin may be forgiven. The divine laws have been 
broken; but much injury, irreparable injury, has 
been also done to me, and the just Judge will not 
pardon that until I do. 

" MY LOBD, 

*' Your conscience will help you to my name." 

ADDISON. t^ 
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N» 124. MONDAY, AUGUST 3, 1713. 

Sttadfremat in iftris violenlis^^^ 

JUV. Sat viii. 37. 

What roar more dreadful in the world is beard ? 
More Roarings of the Lion* 

* MR. GUARDIAN, 

* Before I proceed to make you my proposals, it 
will be necessary to inform you, that an uncommon 
ferocity in my countenance, together with the re- 
markable flatness of my nose, and extent of my 
mouth, have long since procured me the name of 
Lion in this our university. 

* The vast emoluments that in all probability will 
accrue to the public from the roarings of my new- 
erected likeness at Button's, hath made me desirous 
of being as like him in that part of his character, as 
I am told I already am in all parts of my person. 
Wherefore I most humbly propose to you, that (as it 
ts impossible for this one lion to roar, eith^ long 
enough or loud enough against all things that are 
roar- worthy in these realms) you would appoint him 
a sub-lion, as a prafectus provincia, in every countj' 
in preat Britain ; and it is my request, that I may 
be instituted his under-roarer in this university town 
and county of Cambridge, as my resemblance does, 
in some measure, claim that I should. 

' I shall follow my metropolitan's example, in 
roaring >only against those enormities that are too 
slight and trivial for the notice or censures of our ma- 
gistrates; and shall communicate my roarings to 
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him monthly, or oftener if occasion requires^ to be 
^inserted in your papers " cum primlegio" 

* I shall not omit giving informations of the im- 
provement or decay of punning, and may chance to 
touch upon the rise and fall of tuckers ; but I will 
roar aloud and spare not, to the terror oi, at present, 
a very flourishing society of people, called Lown- 
gers ', gentlemen whose observations are mostly iti- 
nerant, and who think they have already too much 
good sense of their own, to be in need of staying at 
home to read other people's. 

' I have, sir, a raven that will serve by way of 
jackall, to bring me in provisions, which I shall chaw 
and prepare for the digestion of my principal ; and 
I do hereby give notice to all under my jurisdiction, 
that whoever are willing to contribute to this good 
design, if they will affix their information to the leg 
or neck of the aforesaid raven or jackall, they will 
be thankfully received by their (but more particularly 

' Your) humble servant. 
From my den at 

college, in Cambridge, * LEO THE SECOND *. 

July 29. 

* N. B. The raven will not bite/ 



* MR. IRONSIDE, 

* Hearing that your unicorn is now in hand, and 
not questioning but his horn will prove a cornucopias 
to you, I desire that in order to introduce it you will 
consider the following proposal. 

' My wife and I intend a dissertation upon bonis ; 
the province she has chosen is, the planting of them, 

> See Spec. N« 5i. 

' This letter, probably, by Mr. Eusden* 
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and I am to treat of their growth, improvement, &c. 
The work is like to swell so much upon our hands, 
that I am afraid we shall not be able to bear the 
charge of printing without a subscription ; wherefore 
I hope you will invite the city into it, and desire 
those who have any thing by them rdating to that 
part of natural history, to communicate it to, 

'SIB, 

' Your humble servant, 

' HUMPHRY BINICOBN.' 



' S», 

♦ ,1 HUMBLY beg leave to drop a song into your lion's 
mouth, which will very truly make him roar like any 
nightingale. It is fallen into my hands by chance, 
and is a very fine imitation of the works of many of 
our English lyrics. It cannot but be highly accept- 
able to all those who admire the translations of Italian 
operas. 

Oh the charming month of May ! 
Oh the charming month of May ! 
When the breezes Ian the treeses 
Full of blossoms fresh and (pay— — 
Fun, &c. 

Oh what joys our prospects yield f 
Charming joys our prospects yiaki ! 
In a new livery when we see every 
Bush and meadow, tree and field ■ ■ ■ 
Bush, &c. 

Oh how fresh the morning air I 
Charming fresh the morning air f 
When the zephyrs and the heifers 
Their odoriferous breath compare— 
Their, &c. 
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Oh iiow fine oar evening walk ! 
Channing fine our evening walk I 
When the nightingale delighting. 
With her song, suspends our talk— *— 
With her, &c. 

Oh how sweet at night to dream ! 
Charming sweet at night to dream ! 
On mossy piltows, by the trilloes 
Of a gentle purling strea m ■ 
Ofa, &c. 

Oh how kind the country lass 1 
Channing kind the country lass ! 
Who, her cow bilking, leaves her milking 
For a green gown on the g ras s 
For a, &€. 

Oh how sweet it is to spy ! 
Charming sweet it is to spy ! 
At the conclusion, her confusion. 
Blushing cheeks, and down-cast eye— — > 
Blushing, &c. 

Oh the co(^ng curds and cream f 

Charming cooling curds and cream ! 

When all is over, she gives her lover, 

Who on her skimming dish carves her name—-* 

Who on, &c. 

' MR. IRONSIDE, July so. 

' I HAVE always been very much pleased with the 
sight of those creatures, which being of a foreign 
growth are brought into our island for show. I may 
say, there has not been a tiger, leopard, elephant, or 
hygheen ^ for some years past, in this nation* but I 
have taken their particular dimensions, and am able 
to give a very good description of them. But I must 
«wii, I never had a greater curiosity to visit any of 

3 Probably, hyaena. 
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these strangers than your lion. Accordingly I came 
yesterday to town, being able to wait no longer for 
fair weather, and made what haste I could to Mr. 
Button's, who readily conducted me to his den of 
state. He is really a creature of as noble a presence 
as I have seen ; he has grandeur and good-humour in 
his countenance, which command both our love and 
respect ; his shaggy main and whiskers are peculiar 
graces. In short, I do not question but he will prove 
a worthy supporter of the British honour and virtue, 
especially when assisted by the unicorn. You must 
think I would not wait upon him without a morsel to 
gain his favour, and had provided what I hoped would 
have pleased, but was unluckily prevented by the 
presence of a bear, which constantly, as I approach- 
ed with my present, threw bis eyes in my way, and 
stared me out of my resolution. I must not forget to 
tell you, my younger daughter and your ward is 
hard at work about her tucker, having never from 
her infancy laid aside the modesty-piece. I am, 
' Venerable Nestor, 

* Your friend and servant, 
* P. N.' 

' I was a little surprised, having read some of your 
lion's roarings, that a creature of such eloquence 
should want a tongue ; but he has other qualifica- 
tions which make good that deficiency.* 

ADDISON. ^ 
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NM25. TUESDAY. AUGUST*, 1713. 

'"'-■^Ntine formotissirmu annui. 

VIR6.EcLui.CT. 

Now the gay year in all her charms is drest. 

Men of my age receive a greater pleasure from fine 
weather, than from any other sensual enjoyment of 
life. In spite of the auxiliary bottle, or any artificial 
heat, we are apt to droop under a gloomy sky; and 
taste no luxury like a blue firmament, and sun-shine. ' 
I have often, in a splenetic fit, wished myself a dor- 
mouse during the winter; and 1 never see one of 
those snug animals wrapt up close in his fur, and 
compactly happy in himself, but I contemplate him 
with envy beneath the dignity of a philosopher. If 
the art of flying were brought to perfection ', the 
use that I should make of it would be to attend 
the sun round the world, and pursue the spring 
through every sign of the zodiac. This love of 
warmth makes my heart glad at the return of the 
spring. How amazing is the change in the face of 
nature ; when the earth from being bound with 
frost, or covered with snow, begins to put forth her 
plants and flowers, to be clothed with green, diversi- 
fied with ten thousand various dies ; and to exhale 
such fresh and charming odours, as fill every living 
creature with delight ! 

Full of thoughts like these, I make it a rule to lose 
as little as I can of that blessed season ; and accord- 
ingly rise with the sun, and wander through the 

' See NO 112. 
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£elds, throw mytelf on the banks of little rivalets, or 
lose myself in the woods. I spent a day or two this 
spring at a country gentleman's seat, where I feasted 
my imagination every morning with the most luxo- 
. rious prospect I ever saw. I usually took my stand 
by the wall of an old castle built upon an high hill. 
A noble river ran at the foot of it, which after being 
broken by a heap of misshapen stones, glided away 
in a clear stream, and, wandering through two woods 
on each side of it in many windings, shone here and 
there at a great distance through the trees. I could 
trace the mazes for some miles, until my eye was led 
through two ridges of hills, and terminated by a vast 
mountain in another county. 

I hope the reader will pardon me for taking his 
eye from our present subject of the spring, by this 
landskip, since it is at Uiis time of the year only 
that prospects excel in beauty. But if the eye is de- 
lighted, the ear hath likewise its proper entertain- 
ment. The music of the birds at this time of the 
year, hath something in it so wildly sweet, as makes 
me less relish the most elaborate compositions of 
Italy. The vigour which the warmth of the sun 
pours afresh into their veins, prompts them to renew 
their species ; and thereby puts the male upon woo- 
ing his mate, with more mellow warblings, and to 
swell his throat with more violent modulations. It is 
an amusement by no means below the dignity of a 
rational soul, to observe the pretty creatures flying 
in pairs, to mark the different passions in their in* 
trigues, the curious contexture of their nests, and 
their care and tenderness of their little offspring. 

I am particularly acquainted with a wagtail and 
his spouse, and made many remarks upon the several 
gallantries he hourly used, before the coy female 
would consent to make him happy. When I saw in 
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how many airy rings he was forced to pursue her ; 
how sometimes she tripped before him in a pretty 
pitty-pat step, and scarce seemed to regard the co- 
vering of his wings, and the many awkward and 
foppish contortions into which he put his body to dp 
her homage, it made me reflect upon my own youth, 
and the caprices of the fair but fantastic Teraminta. 
Often have I wished that I understood the language 
of birds, when 1 have heard him exert an eager 
chuckle at her leaving him ; and do not doubt, but 
that he muttered the same vows and reproaches 
which I often have ventured against that unrelenting 
maid. 

The sight that gave me the most satisfaction was a 
flight of young birds, under the conduct of the fa- 
ther, and indulgent directions and assistance of the 
dam. I took particular notice of a beau goldfinch, 
who was picking his plumes, pruning his wings, and 
with great diligence adjusting all his gaudy garni- 
ture. When he had equipt himself with great trim- 
ness and nicety, he stretched his painted neck, which 
seemed to brighten with new glowings, and strained 
his throat into many wild notes and natural melodies. 
fie then flew about the nest in several circles and 
windings, and invited his wife and children into open 
sur. It was very entertaining to see the trembling and 
the fluttering of, the little strangers at their first ap- 
pearance in the world, and the different care of the 
male and female parent, so suitable to their several 
sexes. I could not take my eye quickly from so en- 
tertaining an object ; nor could I help wishing, that 
creatures of a superior rank would so manifest their 
mutual affection, and so cheerfully concur in provid- 
ing for their ofispring. 

I shall conclude this tattle about the spring* which 
VOL. II. N 



I usually call ' the youth and health of the year/ 
ivith some yerses which I transcribe from a manu- 
script poem upon hunting. The author gives direc- 
tions, that hounds should breed in the spring, whence 
lie takes occasion, after the manner of tiie ancients, 
to make a digression in praise of that season. The 
yerses here subjoined, are not all ^pon that subject ; 
but the transitions slide so ea^ly into one another, 
tiiat I knew not how to leave off, until I had writ 
out the whole digression. 

In qpring, let loose tUy males. Then all things ptove 
The stings of pleasare, and the pangs of love : 
JEthereal Jove then glads, with genial showers. 
Earth's mighty womb, and strews her lap with flow'rs ; . 
Hence juices mount, and buds, embolden'd, try 
More kindly breezes, and s softer sky ; 
Kind Venus revels. Haik! on ev'ry bough 
In lulling strains the featfaer'd warblers woo. 
Fell tigers soften in th? infectious flames. 
And lions, fawning, eourt their brinded dames : 
Great Love pervades tbe deep ; to please his mate. 
The whale, in gambol^, moves his monstrous weight ; 
Heav'd by his wayward mirth old Ocean roars, . 
And scatter'd navies bulge on distant shores. 

All nature smiles : come now, nor fear, my love. 
To taste the odours of the woodbine grove. 
To pass the evening glooms in harmless {rfay, ' *" 
And sweetly swearing, languish life atway* 
An altar bound with recent flowers, I rear 
To thee, best season of the various year: 
All hail \ .such days in beauteous order ran. 
So soft, so sweet, when first the world began ; 
In Edeu^s bow'rs,^ when man's great sire assigned 
The names and natures of the brutal kind. 
Then lamb and lion friendly walk'd their hnmd. 
And hares undaunted iick'd the fondling hoond } 
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Wondfrofm to teU ! but wben with ladder hand 
Oar daring mother broke the aole command. 
Then want and envy brought their meagre train. 
Then wrath came down, and death had leare to reign : 
Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhorr'd the day. 
And hungry churte ensnai'd the nightly prey. 
Rude arts at first ; but witty want refioM 
The huntsman's wiles, and ftanine form'd the mind. 

Bold Nimrod first the lion's trophies wore. 
The panther bound, and lanc'd the bristling boar ; 
He taught to turn tiie hare, to bay the deer. 
And wheel the courser in his mid career. 
Ah ! had he there restrain'd his tyrant hand ! 
Let me, ye pow'rs, an humble wreath demand : 
No pomps I ask, which crowns and sceptre* yield $ 
Nor daag'rous laurels in the dusty field : 
Fast by the forest, and the limpid spring, 
Qive me the warfare of the woods to sing. 
To breed my whelps, and healthful press the game, 
A mean, inglorious, but a guiltless name. 

TICKBLL. 
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ffmno turn, humani nihU d me aHemtm puio, 

TfiR. Heaut. act, i. le. 1. 

I am a man, and hare a fellow-feeling of every thing 
belonging to man. 

If we consider the whole scope of the creation that 
lies within our view, the moral and intellectual, as 
well as the natural and corporeal ; we shall perceive 
throughout, a certain correspondence of the parts, a 
similitude of operation, and umty of design, which 
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plmnly demonstrate the universe to be the "work of 
one infinitely good and vise Being; and that the 
system of thinldng beings is actuated by laws de- 
rived from the same divue power, which ordained 
those by which the corporeal system is upheld. 

From the contemplation of the order> modon, and 
cohesion of natural bodies, philosophers are now 
agreed, that there is a mutual attraction between 
the most distant parts at least of this solar system. 
All those bodies that revolve round the sun are 
drawn tow^d each other, and towards the sun, by 
-some secret, uniform, and never-ceasing principle. 
Hence it is, that the earth (as well as the other 
planets) without flying off in a tangent line, con- 
stantly rolls about the sun, and the moon about the 
earth, without deserting her companion in so many 
thousand years. And as the larger systems of the 
universe are held together by this cause, so likewise 
the particular globes derive their cohesion and con* 
sistence from it. 

Now if we carry our thoughts from the corporeal 
to the moral world, we may observe in the spirits or 
minds of men a like principle of attraction, where- 
by they are drawn together in commtinities, clubs, 
families, friendships, and all the various species of 
society. As in bodies, where the quantity is the 
same, the attraction is strongest between those which 
are placed nearest to each other ; so it is likewise in 
the mind of men, catem paribus, between those 
which, are most nearly related. Bodies that are 
placed at the distance of many millions of miles, 
may nevertheless attract and constantly operate on 
each other, although this action do not shew itself 
by an union or approach of those distant bodies so 
long as they are withheld by the contrary forces of 
other bodies, which, at the same time^ attract them 
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different ways ; but would, on the supposed removal 
of all other bodies, mutually approach and unit9 
with each other. The like holds with regard to the 
human soul, whose afiectiou towards the individuals 
of the same species, who are distantly related to it, 
is rendered inconspicuous by its more powerful at- 
traction towards those who have a nearer relation tp 
it. But as those are removed, the tendency which 
before lay concealed doth gradually disclose itself. 

A man who has no family is more strongly aH 
tracted towards his friends and neighbpun ; and if 
absent from these, he naturally falls into an ac« 
quaintance with those of his own city or countr}" 
who chance to be in the same place. Two English- 
men meeting at Rome or Constantinople, soon run 
into a familiarity. And in China or Japan, Eu- 
ropeans would think their being so, a good reason 
for their uniting in particular converse. Farther, in 
case we suppose ourselves translated into Jupiter or 
Saturn, and there to meet a Chinese or other more 
distant native of our own planet, we should look on 
him as a near relation, and readily commence a 
friendship with him. These are natural reflections, 
and such as may convince us that we are linked by 
an imperceptible chain to every individual of the 
human race. 

The several great bodies which compose the solar 
system are kept from jdning together at the com- 
mon centre of gravity by the rectilinear motions the 
Author of nature has impressed on each of them ; 
which, concurring with the attractive principle, form 
their respective orbits round the sun ; upon the ceas- 
ing of which motions, the general law of gravitation 
that is now thwarted, would shew itself by drawing 
them all into one mass. After the same manner, in 
the parallel case of society, private passions and m^-* 
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ttom of the wttl do often obstruct the operation of 
that benevolent uniting instinct implanted in human 
nature ; which notwithstanding doth still exert, and 
ViU not fail to shew itself when those obstructions are 
taken away. 

The mutual gravitation of bodies cannot be ex- 
plained any other way than by resolving it into the 
immediate operation of €rdd, ^ho never ceases to 
dispose and actuate his creatures in a manner suitable 
to their respective beings. So neither can that reci- 
procal attraction in the minds of men be accounted 
for by any other cause. It is not the result of educa- 
tion, law, or fashion ; but is a principle originally in- 
grafted in the very first formation of the soiil by the 
Author of our nature. 

And as the attractive power in bodies is the most 
universal principle which produceth innumerable ef- 
fects, and is a key to explain the various phsnomena 
of nature ; so the corresponding social appetite in 
human souls is the great spring and source of moral 
actions. This it is that inclines each individual to an 
intercourse with his species, and models every one to 
that behaviour which best suits with the common 
well-being. Hence that sympathy in our nature, 
whereby we feel the pains and joys of our fellow- 
creatures. Hence that prevalent love in parents to- 
wards their children, which is neither founded on the 
merit of the object, nor yet on self-interest. It is this 
that makes us inquisitive concerning the afl&irs of 
distant nations, which can have no influence on oUr 
own. It is this that extends our care to future gene- 
rations, and excites us to acts of beneficence towards 
those who are not yet in being, and consequently 
from whom we can expect no recompence. In a 
word, hence arises that diffusive sense of humanity so 
* unaccountable to the selfish man who is untouched 
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with it> and is indeed a sort of monster^ or aaomaloas 
production. 

These thoughts do naturally suggest the folloiving 
particulars. First, that as social inclinations are ab- 
solutely necessary to the well-being of the world, it 
is the duty and interest of each individual to cherish 
and improve them to the benefit of mankind ; the 
duty, because it is agreeable'to the intention of the Au- 
thor of our being, who aims at the common good of 
his creatures, and as an indication of his will hath 
implanted the seeds of mutu)al benevolence in our 
souls ; the interest, because the good of the whole is 
inseparable from that of the parts ; in promoting there- 
fore the common good, every one doth at the same 
time promote his own private interest. Another ob- 
serration I shall draw from the priemises is. That it 
makes a signal proof of the divinity of the Christian 
religion, that the main duty which it inculcates above 
all others is charity. Different maxims and precepts 
have distinguished the different sects of philosophy 
and religion ; our Lord's peculiar precept is, * Love 
thy neighbour as thyself. By this shall all men 
know that you are my disdples, if you love one 
another.* 

I will not say, that what is a most shining proof of 
our religion, is not often a reproach to its professors : 
but this I think very plain, that whether we regard 
the analogy of nature, as it appears in the mutual at- 
traction of gravitations of the mundane system ; in 
the general frame and constitution of the human 
soul ; or lastly, in tte ends and aptness which are 
discoverable in all parts of the visible and intdlectual 
worid ; we shall not doubt but 4he precept, which is 
the characteristic of our religicm, came fiom the Au- 
thor of nature. Some of our modem fi-ee-thinkers 
would indeed insinuate the Christian morals to be de* 
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UnfiKtod nreets in purpk Keiieg appear* 

And genial breexes aoften all the year. 

The nice, luxariooa aoul, oncloy'd maj rove; 1 

From pleasures still to circling pleasares move i > 

For endless beauty kindles endless k>ve. ] 

The mountain, when the summit once you gain. 
Falls by degrees, and sinks into a plain ; 
Where the pleased eye may iksm*tj meads behold. 
Inclosed with branching ore, and hedged with gold: 
Or where laige crops the gen'roos glebe supplies^ 
And yellow hanrests noprovok'd drise. 
For by mild zephyrs faan'd, the teeming soil 
Yields ev'ry grain, nor asks the peasant's toiL 
These were the bribes, the price of heav'nly charms; 
These Cytherea won to Vulcan's arms : 
For such a bliss he such a gift bestowM ; 
The rich, th' immortal labours of a god. 

A sylvan scene, tn solemn state display'd^ 
Flatters each feather'd warbler with a shade ; 
Bat here no bird its painted wings can move. 
Unless elected by the Queen of Love. 
Ere made a member of this tuneful throng. 
She bears the songster, and approves the song : 
The joyous victors hop from spray to spray; 
The vanquished fly with mourniul notes away. 

Branches in branches twin*d, compose the grove ; 
And shoot, and spread, and blossom into love. 
The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat ; 
And bending poplars bending poplars meet : 
The distant plantanes seem to press more nigh ; 
And to the sighing alder, alders sigh. 
Bhie heav'ns above them smile ; and all below. 
Two murm'ring streams in wild meanders flow. 
This mixM with gall ; and that like honey sweet ! 
But ah 1 too soon th' unfriendly waters meet ! 
Steep'd in these springs (if verse beli^ can gain) 
The dai' ts <^ Love their double powet attain: 
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Hence all maaildiid * bittet sweet hare found, 
A painful pleasure, and a grateful wound. 

Along the grassy banks, in bright array. 
Ten thousand Ittile loves their wings display : 
Quiveis and bows their usual sports proclaim ; 
Their dress, their stature, and their looks the same ; 
Smiling in inrtocence, and ever young. 
And tender, as the nymphs from whom they sprung j 
For Venus did but boast one only son, 
And rosy Cupid was that boasted one ; 
He, imcontrolPd, thro* heaven extends his sway. 
And gods and goddesses by turns obey ; 
Or if he stoops on earth, great princes burn. 
Sicken on thrones, and wreath'd with laurels. mourn. 
Th* inferior powers o'er hearts inferior reign. 
And pierce the rural fair, or homely swain. 
Here Love's imperial pomp is spread aiXMmd, 
Voluptuous liberty that knows no bound ; 
And sudden storms of wraith, which soon decline ; 
And midnight watchihgs o'er the fumes of wine ; 
Unartful tears and hectic lobks, that show 
With silent eloquence the lover's woe j 
Boldness unfledg'd, and to stol'n raptures new. 
Half trembling stands, and scarcely dares pursue : 
Fears that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 
Which check bur swelling hopes, but not destroy ; 
And short-breath'd vows, forgot as soon as made. 
On airy pinions flutter through the glade. 
Youth with a haughty look, and gay attire. 
And rolling eyes that glow with soft desire. 
Shines forth exalted on a pompous seat ; 
While sullen cares and withered age retreat 

Now fiom afiir the palace seems to blaze, 
And hither would extend its golden rays j 
But by reflection of the grove is seen 
The gold still varyM by the waving green. 
For Mule iber with secret pride beheld 
How fai- his skill lOi human wit exceil'd | 
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And grown uxorkms, did the woikdeiign 
To ipeak the arfcut and the art divine. 
Proud oohimos tow'ring high, support the fraiiie» 
That hewn from Hyacinthian quarriet came. 
The beami are emeraldt,and yet scarce adon& 
The ruby walls on which themsehres are borne. 
The pavementy rich with veins of agate lies; 
And steps with shining jaqper slippery rise. 

Here spices in parterres promiscuous blow. 
Not from Arabia's fields more odours flow ; 
The wanton winds through groves of cassia play. 
And steal the ripen'd fragrances away; 
Here with its load the wild amomum bends ; 
There cinnamon in rival sweets contends ; 
A rich perfume the ravish'd senses fills. 
While from the weeping tree the balm distils. 

At these delightful bowers arrives at last 
The God of Love, a tedious journey past ; 
Then shapes his way to reach the fronting gate. 
Doubles his majesty, and walks in state. 
It chanc'd, upon a radiant throne reclio'd, 
Venus her golden tresses did unbind : 
Proud to be thus employed, on either hand 
Th' Idalian sisters, rang'd in order, stand. 
Ambrosial essence one bestows in showers^ 
And lavishly whole streams of nectar poun. 
With ivory combs another's dextrous care 
Or curls, or opens the disheveled hair; 
A third, industrious with a nicer eye. 
Instructs the ringlets in what form to lie : 
Yet leaves some few, that, not sockMely piett. 
Sport in the wind, and wanton from the restT 
Sweet negligence ! by artful study wroi^ht, 
A graceful error, and a lovely fault. 
The judgment of the glass is here unknown ; 
Here mirrors are supply'd by ev'ry stone. 
Where'er the goddess turns, her image fidls. 
And a new Venus dances on the walls. 
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Kow while she ^d her spotless form survey. 
Pleas':^ with Lore's empire, and ahnighty sway ; 
She spy'd her son, and fir'd with eager joy 
Spmnf^ fiirwaidsy and embrac'd the favorite boy. 
EUSDEN. 
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' Delenda est Ca\ 
Demolish Carthage* 

It is usually thought, with great justice, a very ink* 
pertinent thing in a private man to intermeddle in 
matters which regard the state. But the memorial 
which is mentioned in the following letter is so daring, 
and so apparently designed for the most traitorous 
purpose imaginable, that I do not qare what misinter- 
pretation I sulTer, when I expose it to the resentment 
of all men who value their country, or have any re- 
gard to the honour, safety, or glory of their queen. It 
is certain there is not much danger in delaying the 
demolition of Dunkirk during the life of his present 
most Christian majesty, who is renowned for the most 
inviolable regard to treaties ; but that pious prince is 
aged, and in case of his decease, now the power of 
France^and Spain is in the same family, it is possible 
an ambitious successor (or hisjninistiy i^ a king's 
minority) might dispute his being bound by the act 
of his predecessor in so weighty a particular. 

' MB. IBONSIDE, 

* You employ your important moments, methinks, a 
MCde too ftivolously, when you consider so often littl^ 
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circumstances of dress and behaTioiir, and never 
make mention of matters wherein you and all your 
fellow-subjects in general are concerned. I give you 
now an opportunity, not only of manifesting your 
loyalty to your queen, but your affection to your 
country, if you treat an insolence done to them both 
with the disdain it deserves.Thc indosed printed paper 
in French and English has been handed about the 
town, and given gratis to passengers in the streets at 
noon-day. You see the title of it is, " A most humble 
address, or memorial, presented to her ' majesty the 
queeh of Great Britain, by the deputy of the magis- 
trates of Dunkirk.*' The nauseous memorialist, with 
the most fulsome flattery, tells the queen of her 
thunder, and of wisdom and clemency adored by ^ 
the earth ; at the same time that he attempts to na? 
dermine her power, and, escape her wisdom, by be- 
seeching her to do an act which will give a well* 
grounded jealousy to her people. What the syco- 
phant desires is, that the mole and dykps of Duiikibrl( 
may be spared ; and it seems, the Sieur Tugghe, for 
so the petitioner is called, was thunderstruck by the 
denunciation (which he says) " the lord viscount 
Bolingbioke made to him,'' that her majesty did not 
think to make any alteration in the dreadful sentence 
she had pronounced against the town. Mr. Ironside, 
I think you would do an act worthy your general buf 
manity, if you would put the Sieur Tugghe right in 
this matter ; and let him know, that her majesty has 
pronounced no sentence against the town, but hin 
most Christian majesty has agreed that the town and 
harbour shall be demolished. 

* That the British nation expect the immediate de- 
molition of it. 

• That the very common pieople know, that within 
^xree montlis after the signing of the peace, tbc 
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works toward the sea were to be demolithed ; and, 
within ** three months after it^ the works towards the 
land K" 

* That the said peace was signed the last of March, 
O. S. 

' That the parliament has been told from the queen, 
that the equivalei^forit is in the hands of the French 
king. 

' That ^he Steur Tugghe has the impudence to ask 
the qneen to remit the most material part of the arti- 
cles of peace between her majesty and his master. 

' That the British nation received more damage in^ 
their trade from the port of Dunkiik, than from al- 
most all the ports of France, either in the Ocean, or 
the Mediterranean. 

' That fleets of above thirty sail have come to- 
getlteroutof Dankirk, enuring tJie late war, and taken 
ships of war as well as >nerchantmen. 

' That the Fretenda* sailed from thence to Scot* 
land ; and that it is the only port the French have 
until you come to Brest, for the whole length of SU 
Geocge's channel, where any considerable naval ar^ 
mament can be made. 

' That destroying the fortifications of Dunkirk is an 
Inconsiderable advantage to £jigland, in comparison 
to the advantage of destroying the mole, dykes, and 
harbour ; it being the navad force from thence which 
only can hurt the British nation. 

* That the British nation expect the immediate de« 
molition of Dunkirk. 

* That the Dutch, who suffered equally with us 
from those of Dunkirk, were probably induced to 
sign the treaty with France frcnn this consideratioi^ 

«S«« in N<» m the letter siffned " English Tory.* . - 
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ttiat the tovn and harbour of Dunkiik shoald be de» 
stroyed. 

* That the situation of Dunkirk is such, as that it 
may always keep runners to observe ail ships sailing 
on the Thames and Medway. 

< That all the suggestions, which the Sieur Tugghe 
brings concerning the Dutch, are false and scan- 
dalous. 

* That whether it may be advantageous to the trade 
of Holland, or not, that Dunkirk should be demo^ 
lished ; it is necessary for the safety, honour, and U« 
berty of England, that it should be so. 

' That when Dunkirk is demolished, the power of 
France, on that side, should it ever be turned against 
us, will be removed several hundred miles further off 
of Great Britain than it is at present. 

* That after the demolition, there can be no consi- 
. dcrable preparation made at sea by the French on 

all the channel, but at Brest ; and that Great Britain 
being an island, which cannot be attacked but by a 
naval power, we may esteem France effectually re* 
moved, by the demolition, from Great Britain, as far 
as the distance from Dunkirk to Brest. 

* Pray, Mr. Ironside, repeat this last particular, 
and put it in a different letter. That the demoiiiion of 
DurUUrk will remove France many hundred mila 

farther eff'from us ; and then repeat again, that 
the British nation expects the demolition of Dunkirk. 

* I demand of you, as you love and honour yoor 
queen and country, that you insert this letter, or 
t^eak to this purpose, your own way ; for in this all 
|)arties must agree, that however bound in friendship 
one nation is vnth another, it is but prudent that, ia 
case of a rupture, they should be, if possible, upon 
ccjual terms. 



* Be honesty old Nestor, and ^y aH this ;for^what^ 
ever half-witted hot whigs may think* we all value 
our estates and liberties, and every true man of each 
party must think himself concerned that Dunkirk 
should be demolished. 

' It lies upon all who hare the honour to be in the 
ministry to hasten this matter, and not let the credulity 
^ of an honest brave people be thus infamously abused 
in our open streets. 

* I cannot go on for indignation ; but pray God 
that our mercy to France may not expose us to the 
mercy of France. 

* Your humble servant, 

'EMGUSHTOmr','* 
STEELE. 
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And part with life, only to wound their foe. 

Anger is so uneasy a guest in the heart, that he may 
be said to be bom unhappy who is of a rough and 
choleric disposition. The moralists have defined it to 
he * a desire of revenge for some injury oflTered.' 
Men of hot and heady tempers are eagerly desirous 
of vengeance, the very moment they apprehend 
themselves injured: whereas the cool and sedate 
watch proper opportunities to return grief for grief to 

* See in N« 168, the letter signed B. Steele. 
VOL. !!• O 
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tkcir^iM^* By this meant. H oftn kaj^pcns that 
Ibe choknc inflict dispioportioned puaiahmeots, 
upon sUglUtaiidaonMtiBwsimagiiiarji^eaccs: but 
tke tempenitdy itvengeiiil have kinire to w^gh the 
merits of the cause, and thereby either lo siniotliec 
Iheir secret resentments, or to sed( proper and ade- 
quate itparationB ibr the damages they have sus^ 
tained. Weak minds are apt to speak veU of the 
man of fury ; because, when the storm is over, be is 
ftdi of sonov and repentance; but the truth is» be is 
apt to eonunit such lavages during bis madness, 
that when he comes to himself, he becomes tame tbeo, 
for the same reason that he ran wikl before, * only to 
givehimiwlf eaac;' and is a friend onlytohims^in 
both extremities. Men of this unhappy make, mom 
frequently than any others, expect that their friends 
should bear with tlMeir infirmities. .Their friends should 
in return desire them to correct their infirmities. The 
common excuses, that they cannot help it, that it was 
smm over, that they harbour no malice in their hearts, 
are aiguments for pardonng a bull or a mastiff; but 
shall never reconcile me to an intellectual savage. 
Why indeed should any one imagine, that persons in- 
dependent upon him should venture into his society, 
who hath not yet so far subdued his boiling blood, 
but that he is ready to do something the next minute 
vrhich he can never repair, and hath nothing to plead 
ill his own behalf but that he is apt to do mischief as 
fast as he can ? Such a man may be feared, he may 
be pitied ; he can never be loved. 

I would not hereby be so understood as if I meant 
to recommend slow and deliberate malice ; I would 
only observe, that men of moderation are of a more 
amiable character than the rash and inconsiderate; 
but if they do not husband the talent thatHeaven hath 
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botowed upon them, tb^ tre at much morcbdioim 
tban the choleric, at the deril is moie honriUe tiian » 
brute. It is hard to say which of the two whei» 
injured is moie trooUesome to himsdf, or moie hur^ 
liil to his enemy ; the one is boisterous and gentle by 
fits, dividiBg his life between guilt and repentance, 
now aU tempest, again all sun-shine. The other hath 
a smoother but more lasting anguish, lying under a 
perpetual gloom ; the Utter is a cowardly man, the 
former a generous beast. If he may be held unfortu- 
nate, who cannot be sure but that he may do some^ 
thmg the next minute which he shall lament during 
hb lif^ ; what shall^we think of him who bath a soul 
so infected that he can nerer be happy until he hath 
made another miserable ? What wan may we imagine 
perpetually raging in his breast ? MHiat dark strata- 
gems, unworthy designs, inhuman wishes, dreadful 
resolutions ! A snake curled in many intricate mazes, 
ready to sting a traveller, and to hiss him in the pangs 
of death, is no unfit emblem of such an artfbl, un* 
searchable projector. Were I to choose an enemy, 
whether should I wish for one that would stab me 
suddenly ; or one that would give me an Italiaa 
poison, subtle and lingering, yet as certamly fatal as 
the strdce of a stiletto^ Let the reader determine the 
doubt in his own mind. 

There is yet a third sort of revenge, if it may be 
called a third, which is compounded of the other 
two : I mean the mistaken honour which hath too 
often a place in generous breasts. Men of good edu- 
cation, though naturally clMrieric, restrain their wrath 
so far as to sedc convenient times for vengeance. The 
single combat seems so generous a way of ending 
controversies, that until we have strict laws, thenum« 
ber of widows and orphans, and I wish I could not 
say of wretched spirits, will be increased. Of all the 
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medab which hare been ttnick in honoar of a neigh- 
bouring monarch, there if not one which can give him 
to true renown aa that upon the success of his edicts 
Ibr abolishing the impious practice of duelling. 

What inclined me at present to write upon tihis sub* 
jiBct, was the sight of the following letters, wluchi 
can assure the reader to be genuine. They conoeni 
two noUe names among us ; but the crime of which 
the gentlemen are guil^ bears* too prevalently the 
name of honour, to need an apobgy to thdr relations 
for reviving the menUor of their duel. But the dig- 
nity of wnUh, and the cool and deliberate preparation 
(by passing different climes, and«waitibg conveniait 
seasons) for murdering each other, when we consider 
them as^ moved by a sense of honour, must raise in 
the reader as much compassion as honor. 

A Jfofuteur Udon^eur Saekoitte, 

* I. THAT am in France hear how much you attri* 
bute to yourself in this time, that I have given the 
world leave to ring your praises **••♦* 

If you call to memory, whereas I gave you my ban4 
last, I told you I reserved the heart for truer reconcl- 
iiation. Now be that noble gentleman my love 
once spoke you, and come and do him right that 
could recite the trials you owe your birth and coun-i 
try, were I not confident your honour gives you the 
same courage to do me right, that it did to do me 
wrong. 3e master of your own weapons and time ; 
the place wheresoever I will wait on you. By doing 
this you shall shorten revenge, and clear the idle opi- 
nion the world hath of both our worths. 

* ED. BBUCB.' 



A Mont. Mamieur le baron de KiMLOSt. 

' As it shall be always Ux from me to seek a quar- 
rel, so will I always be ready to meet with any that 
desire to make trial of my valour by so £Eur a course 
as you require^ A witne!» whereof yourself shall be, 
who within a month shall receive a strict account of 
time, place, and weapon, where you shall find me 
ready disposed to give you honourable satis&ction by 
him that shall conduct you thither. In th^ mean 
tin^e be as secret of the appointment as it seems you 
are desirous of It, 

' ED. SACXTILLB/ 
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* I AM ready at Tergosa, a town in Zealand, to give 
you that satisfaction your sword can render you, ac- 
<x>inpanied with a worthy gentleman my second, in 
degree a knight ; and for your coming I will not 
fimit you a peremptory day, but desire you to make 
a definite and speedy repair for your own honour, 
and fear of prevention, until which time you shall 
find me there. 

Teigosa, Aug. 10, ,1613. ' H). SACKTnOJi,' 

A Mom. Monneur sackyoU. 

* I RAVB received your letter by your man, and 
acknowledge you have dealt nobly with me, and 
nolv I oome with all possible haste to meet you. 

• BD. BRUCB '.* 
OTSELB* 

•^ iSEM the sefMlof this bii8iiie«inM»133, 
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I FiiciiMMi tina wunfepoktikiin. 

MUSiC ANGLIC ANiE. 

All empty, tfaon^litien trUw. 

As the greatest part of mankind are more aflected 
by things which strike the senses, than by excel- 
lencies tliat are to be discemjed by reason and 
thought, they form ^ery erroneous judgments when 
they compare one with the other. An eminent iii« 
stance of this is, that vulgar notion that men addict- 
ed to contemplation aie less vaeM members of so- 
ciety than those of a different course of life. The 
business therefore of my present paper shall be to 
compare the distinct merits of the speculattve and the 
active paits of mankind. 

The advantages arisins horn the labours of generals 
and politicians are oonnned to nantow tracts of the 
earth ; and while they promote the Inteiest of their 
own country, they lessen or obstruct that of other 
nations : whereas the light and knowledge that spring 
from speculation are not limited to any single spot, 
but equally difiused to the benefit of the whole 
globe. Besides, for the most part, the renown only 
of men of action b transmitted to distant posterity, 
tbek great exploits either dying with themselves, or 
'soon aiter them ; whereas speculative men continue 
to deserve well of the world thousands of years after 
they have left it. Their merits are propagated with 
their fame, which is due to them, but a fiee gift to 
those, t9 whom their beocfioence hai oyliived their 
persons. 
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What benefit do we receive firom the rettowned 
deeds of Cssar or Alexander, that we should m^ke 
them the constant themes of our praise ? while the 
name of Pythagoras is more sparingly celebrated, 
though it be to him that we are indebted for our tradt 
and riches. This may seem strange to a vulgar 
reader, but the following reflection will make it'plain. 
That philosopher invented the fortyseventh proposi* 
tton of the first book of Euclid, which is the founda- 
tion of trigonometry and consequently of navigatlouii 
upon which the commerce of Gf^eat Britain depends. 

Hie mathematics are so useftil and ornamental to 
human life, that the ingenious Sir William Temple 
acknowledges, in some part of his writings, all those 
advantages which distinguish polite nations ftom bar- 
barians to be derived from them. But as these 
sciences cultivate the exterior parts of life, there are^ 
others of a more excellent nature, that endue the 
heart with rudiments of virtue, and by opening our 
prospects, and awakening our hopes, produce gene^ 
roQs emotions and sublime sentiments in the soul. 

The divine sages of antiquity, who, by transmitting 
down to us their speculations upon good and evil, 
upon Pkovklence, and the dignity imd duration of 
thiiddng bemgs, have imprinted an idea of morales* 
cdlence on the minds of men, are most eminent be» 
HeliMstorB tO' human nature ; and however overiooked 
in the fcmd and thoughtless applauses that are every 
day bestowed op the slaughterers and disturbers of 
mankind, yet they will never want the esteem and 
approbation of the wise and virtuous. 

This apology in behalf of the speculative part of 
mankind, who make useful truth the end of their 
hdng, and its acquisition the busmess as well as eitter* 
taioment of thdr liiws» seems^nd improper^ in orde# 
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to rectify the uMafce of those who ncMure merit by 
noite and outward appearance* and are too«ptto de* 
preciate and ridicule ttien of thought and retirement 
The raillery and iwproachet which are thrown on that 
species by those who abound in animal life« would io- 
dine one to think the world not sufficiently oonyinced 
that whatsoever is good or excellent proceeds fiom 
feason and reflection. 

Even those who only regard truth as such> without 
communicating their thoughts, or applying them to 
practice, will seem worthy members of the common- 
wealth, if we compare the innocence and tranquillity 
with which they pass theur lives, with the fraud and 
impertinence of other men. But the number of those 
who by abstracted thoughts become useless, is incon- 
siderable in respect of them who are hurtful to man* 
kind by an active and restless disposition. 

As in the distribution of other things, so in this the 
wisdom of Providence app^rs, that men addicted to 
intellectual pursuits bear a small proportion to those 
who rejoice in exerting the force and activity of their, 
corporeal organs ; for operations of the latter sort are 
limited to a narrow extent of time and place, whereaa 
those of the mind are permanent and universal. Plato 
and £uclid enjoy a sort of immortality upon earth,, 
and at this day read lectures to the world. 

* But if to inform the understanding, and rq;ulate 
the will, is the most lasting and diffusive benefit, there 
will not be found so useful and excellent an institution 
as that of the Christian priesthood, which is now be- 
come the scorn of ibols. That a numerous order of 
men should be consecrated to the study of the most 
sublime and beneficial truths, with a design to propa«i 
gate them by their discourses and writings, to infomi 
tibeir fell9w-cr^tures 9f the being and attii)>ute^ q\ 
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theDeRy^ to^poness their minds with a sense of a Iih 
ture state, and not only to explain the nature of everf 
Tirtoe and moral duty, but likewise to persuade man* 
kind to the practice of them by the most powerful and 
engaging motives, is a thing so excellent and ne- 
cessary to the well-being of the world, that nobody 
but a modem free-thinker could have the forehead or 
folly to turn it into ridicule: 

* The light in which these points should be ex* 
posed to the view of one who is prejudiced against 
the names religion, church, priest, and the like, is to 
consider the clergy as so qiany philosophers, the 
churches as schoob, and their sermons as lectures, for 
the information and improvement of the audience* 
How would the heart of Sodrates or TuUy hare re* 
joiced, had they lived in a nation, where the law had 
made provision for philosophers to readleotures of 
morality and theology every seventh day, in several 
thousands of schools erected at the public charge 
throughout the whole country; at which lectures all 
ranks and sexes, without distinction, were obliged to 
be present for their general improvement! And what 
wicked wretches would they think those men who 
would endeavour to defeat the purpose of so divine an 
institution ' P 

It is indeed usual with that low tribe of writer^, to 
pretend their design is only to reform the church, and 
expose the vices, and not the order of the^clergy. The 
author of a pamphlet printed the other day (which 

> This and the preceding paragraph are quoted by Steele, 
in his ** Apology for Himielf and his Writings,^ with the 
fbUowing note : * This most reasonable and amiable light io- 
which the clergy are here placed, comes from that modest 
yid good man the Ret. Mr. Bartelett.' Mr. Deaiie Barte*' 
1^ was of Merlon college, as well iu Steele, v 
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vitbouC ray tnentionuig the titk% will on this occa* 
tioiiocciiTto the thoughts oiP thoM who hare mdit) 
hopes to insinuate by that artifice what he is afraid 
<Hr ashamed openly to maintain. But there are two 
points which clearly shew what it is he aims at. The 
first is, that he eointalitly uses the word priests in 
such a manner, as that his reader cannot but obserre 
he means to throw an odium on t^ie clergy of the 
church of England, from their being called by a name 
which they enjoy in common with heathens and im* 
postors. The odier is, his raking together and exag* 
gerating, with great spleen and industry, all thoae 
actions of churchmen^ which, either by their own ill* 
ness, or the bad light in which he places them, tend 
to g^ye men an ill impression of the dispensers of the 
gospel ; all which he pathetically addrenes to the 
consideration of his wise and honest countrymen of 
the laity. The sophistry and ill-breeding of these 
proceedings are so obvious to men who have any pre* 
tenpe to that character, that I need say no mors 
either of them or their author. 

The inhabitants of the earth may properly be 
ranged under the two general heads cMf gentlemen 
and mechanics. This distinction arises from the dif- 
ferent occupations wherein they exert themselves* 
The former of theie species is universally acknow* 
kdged to be more honourable than the other, who 
are looked upon as a base and inferior order of men. 
But if the world u in the right in this natural judg* 
ment, it is not genially so in the distribution of par- 
ticular persons under thdr respective denominations. 

^ Colliii8*8 '' Discourse <rf Free.thiiikiug,>» a work which 
Wan admirably ri^culed by Swift See his works, vol. x. 
171, 8vo. edit 1801. << Mr. Collinses Discoorsd of Free- 
thinking, put into plain English, by way of Abstract, ibr the 
UseoftbePoor*'* 
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It it a dour tetOed point, that die geotleman should 
t>e pre fe rfed to the mechanic But who is the fpen- 
tleiiMUi» and who the mechanic, wants to be ex*> 
plained. 

The philosopheis distinguish two parts in human 
nature ; the rational and the animal. Now, if we 
attend to theieason of the thing, we shall find it dif* 
£cult to assign a more just and adequate idea of these 
distinct species, than by defining the gentleman to 
be him whose occupation lies in the exertion of his 
mtftpoal teuHies, and the mechanic him who is em* 
ployed in the use of his animal parts, or the organic 
parts of his body. 

The concurring assent of the world, in preferring 
gentlemen to mechanics, seems founded in that pre* 
ference which the rational part of our nature is en- 
titled to above the animal ; when we consider it in 
itself, as it is the seat of wisdom and understanding, 
as .it is pure and immortal, and as it is that which, of 
^1 the known worics of the creation, bears the 
brightest impress of the Deity. 

It claims the same dignity and pre-eminence, if we 
consider it with reelect to its object Mechanicfd 
motives or operations ace confined to a narrow circle 
of low and little things : whereas reason inquires 
concerning the nature of intellectual bemgs;the great 
Author of our existence ; its end, and the proper 
methods of attaining it. Or in case that noble far 
culty submit itsdf to nearer objects, it is not, like the 
organic powers, confined to a slow and painfiil man* 
aer of action ; but shifts the scenes, and applies itself 
to the most distant objects with incredible ease and 
dispatch. Neither are the operations of the mind^ 
like those of the hands, limited to one individual ob» 
ject, bnt at ooceextended to a whole species. 

And as we have shewn the intellectual powers to be 
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nobler than those of motion^ both mtbeir own nature, 
and in regard to their object, the same will still hold 
if we consider their office^ It is the province of the 
former to preside and direct ; of the latter, to exe- 
cute and obey. Those who apply their hands to the 
materials appear the immediate builders of an edi« 
fice ; but the beauty and proportion of it, is owing 
to the architect, who designed the plan in his closet; 
And in like manner, whatever there i% either in art or 
nature, of use or regularity, will be found to proceed 
from the superior principle of reason and under- 
standing* These rcSflections, how obvious soever, do 
nevertheless seem not sufficiently attended ta'by 
those, who being at great pains to imfHiovethe figure 
and motions of the body, neglect the culture of the 
mind. 

From the premises it follows, that a man may 
descend from an- ancient family, wear fine clothes, 
and be master of what is commonly called good- 
breeding, and yet not merit the name of gentleman* 
All those whose principal accomplishments consist in 
the exertion of the mechanic powers, whether the or- 
gan made use of be the eye, the muscles of the face, 
the fingers, feet, or any other part, are in the eye of 
reason to be esteemed mechanics. 

I do therefore by these presents dedare, that all 
men and women, by what title soever distinguished, 
whose occupation it is dtber to ogle with the eye, 
flirt with the fan, dress, cringe, adjust the muscles 
of the face, or other parts of the body, are degraded 
from the rank of gentry ; which is from this time 
forward appropriated to those who employ the talents 
pf the mind in the pursuit of knowledge and practice 
of virtue, and are content to take their places.as they 
are distinguished by moral and intellectual accom* 
plishments* 
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The rert of the human species come under the 
ippellation of mechaniciy with this diflference, that 
the piofeised mechanics, who, not pretending to be 
genOemen, contain themselves within their proper 
sphere, are necessary to the well-being of mankind, 
and consequently should be more respected in a 
wdl-iegulated commonwealth, than those mechanics 
who nuike a merit of being useless. 

Having hitherto considered the human species at 
distinguished into gentlemen and mechanics, I come 
BOW to treat of the machines ; a sort of beings that 
have the outside<)r appearance of men, without being 
really such. The free-thinkers have often declared 
to the world, that they are not actuated by any in- 
corporeal b^g or spirit ; but that all the operations 
they exert proceed from the collision of certain cor* 
pusdes, endued with proper figures and motions. It 
is now a considerable time that I have been their 
proselyte in this point. I am even so far convinced 
that they are in the right, that I shall attempt proving 
it to others. 

The mind being itself invisible, there is no other 
way to discern its existence, than by the effects 
which it produceth. Where design, order, and synn 
^letry, are visible in the effects, we conclude the 
cause to be an Intelligent Being ; but where nothing 
of these can be found, we ascribe the effect to 
hazard, necessity, or the like. Now I appeal to any 
one who is conversant in the modern productions of 
our free-thinkers, if they do not look rather like effects 
of chance, or at best of mechanism, than of a thinking 
principle, and consequently whether the authors of 
those rhapsodies are not mere machines. 

The same point Is likewise evident from their own 
assertion ; it being plain that no one could mistake 
thought for motion, who knew what thought was. 
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Eor thoe reMom I do hocbf give k in dmge Id all 
Chrisdaot, that hcreaaer tfa^ ipeak of frec^fainken 
is the neater gender, oring the term 'Wiar^ him.' 
They are to be oouidefed at a nhjnuta, made op of 
bones and muscles, nerres, arteries, and animai api* 
rits ; not so innocent indeed, but as destitHte ci 
thoi^ht and reason, as those little machines which 
the excellent author ^ from whom 1 take the motto of 
this paper, has soekgantly described. 
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Iter pigforuM ^last septupauruM* 

EX LATIN. PROF. 

.~ ThewsyoftbeslothfiamaaisaDhedgeofthonMb 

P&OV.lf.lS. 

TnttE are two sorts of penom within the oonside- 
ration of my frontispiece; the fint are the mighty 
body of LingererB, pefsons who do notindeed employ 
their time criminally, but are such pretty innooefttSf 
who, as the poet says,- 

In s^entle inactivity the day. 

The others, being something more vivacious, are 
such as do not only omit to spend their time well,- 
but are in the constant pursuit of criminal satisfec- 
tions. Whatever the divine may think, the case of 
the first seems to be the most deplorable, as the habit 

s Addison. 
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ef sloth is fiMxeuiviDcibk than that of vice. Theitst 
is preferred even when the man is fully possessed of 
liimsel^ and submitted to with constant deliberation* 
and cool thought. The other we are driven into 
geoeraliy through the heat of wine, or youth» which 
Mr. Hobbes calls a natural dninkomess; and there- 
Ibie consequently are more excusable fat any errors 
committed during the depriyatioa or suspension of 
our reason, thaa in the possession of it. Thdr irregu* 
lar starts of vicious appetites are in time destroyed by 
the gratification of them ; but a well-ordered life of 
sloth receives daily strength from its continuance. 
'I went (says Solomon) by the field of the slothful, 
and the vineyard of the man void of understanding ; 
and lo! it was all grown over with thorns, and net- 
tles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down/ To raise the image of 
ihis person, the same author adds» « The slothful man 
hideth his hand in his bosom, and it grieveth him to 
bring it again to his mouth.' If there were no future 
account expecte4 of spending our time, the immediate 
inconvenience that attends a life of idleness should 
of itself be persuasion enoujgh to the men of sense to 
avoid it I say to the men of sense, because there are 
of these that give into it, and for these chiefly is this 
paper design^. Arguments drawn from future re« 
wards and punishments, are things too remote for the 
consideration of stubborn sanguine youth. They are 
affected by such only as propose immediate pleasure 
or pain; as the strongest persuasive to the children 
of Israel was a land flowing with milk and honey. I 
believe I may say there is more toil, fatigue, and un« 
easiness in sloth, than can be found in any employ- 
ment a man will put himself upon. When a thought- 
ful man is once fixed this way, spleen is the necessary 
Qonsequeace. Thi? directs him instantly to the con* 
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templitioii of his health or ciicuimtttida, which most 
ever be found extremely bad upon these mdancholj 
inquiries. If he has any common buriness upon hii 
hands, numberless objections arise, that make thedit* 
patch of it impossible; and he cries out^th Solo- 
mon, * There is a lion in the way, a lion in the streets ;f 
that is, there is some difficulty or other, which to his 
imagination is as invincible as a lion really would be. 
The man, on the contrary, that applies himself to 
books, or business, contracts a cheerful confidence in 
all his undertakings, from the daily improyementsof 
his knowledge or fortune, and instead of giving him* 
sdfopto 

' Thickpcy'd mnsiog cuned 'melancholy,' 

SHAKSPEAU. 

has that constant life in his visage and conversadon, 
which the idle splenetic man borrows sometimes fropi 
the sun-shine, exercise, or an agreeable friend. A re- 
duse idle sobriety must be attended with more bitter 
lemorse^ than the most active debauchery can at any 
Intervals be molested with. The rake, if he is a cau- 
tious manager, will allow himself very little time to 
examine his own conduct, and will botow as few re- 
flections upon himself, as the lingerer does upon any 
thing else unless he has the misfoHune to repent. I 
repeat the misfiwtune to r^ient, because I have put the 
great day of account out of the present case, and ara 
now enquiring, not whose life is most irreligious, but 
most inconvenient. A gentleman that has formerly 
been a very eminent Dngerer, and something splene- 
tic, informs nie, that in one winter he drank six 
hampers of Spa-water, several gallons of chalybeate 
tincture, two hogsheads of bitters, at the rate of sixty 
pound an hogshead, laid one hundred and fifty infa^ 
lible schemes, in every one of which he was disap* 
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pointed, reoeiyed a thousand affironts during the 
north easterly winds, and in short run through more 
miserj and expence, than the most meritorious bravo 
could boast of. Another tells me, that he fell into this 
way at the university, where the youth are too apt 
to be lulled into a state of such tranquillity as pre- 
judices them against the bustle of that worldly busi- 
ness, for which this part of their education should 
prepare them. As he could with the utmost secrecy 
be idle in his own chamW, he says he was for some 
years irrecoverably sunk, and immersed in the luxury 
of an easy-chair, though at the same time, in the ge- 
neral opinion, he passed for a hard student During 
this lethargy he had some intervals of application to 
books, which rather aggravated than suspended the 
painful thoughts of a mis-spent life. Thus his sup- 
posed relief became his punishment, and like the 
damned in Milton, upon their conveyance at certain 
revolutions from fire to ice, 

* — He felt by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce.' 

When he had a mind to go out, 'he was so scrupulous 
as to form some excuse or other which the idle are 
ever provided with, and could not satisfy himself 
without this- ridiculous appearance of justice. Some- 
times, by his own contrivances and insinuation, the 
woman that looked after his chamber would coi^ince 
him of the necessity of washing his room, or any 
other matter of the like joyous import, to which he 
always submitted, after having decently opposed it, 
land made his exit with much seeming reluctance, 
and inward delight. Thus did he pass the noon of 
his life in the solitude of a monk, and the guilt of a 
libertine. He is since awakened, by application, out 
VOL. II. P 
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of dumber ; lias no more spleen than a Dutchmao, 
who, as SirW. Temj^e observes, is not delicate or 
Idle enough to suffer ftom this enemy, but ' is always 
weU when he is not ill, always pleased when he is not 
angry.' 

There is a gentleman I have seen at a coffee-house, 
near the place of my abode, who having a pretty 
good estate, and a disinclination to books or business, 
to secure himself from some of the above-mentioned 
misfortunes, employs himself with much alacrity in 
the following method. Being vehemently disposed 
to loquacity, he has a person constantly with him, to 
whom he gives an annual pension for no other merit 
but being very attentive, and never interrupting him 
by question and answer, whatever he may utter that 
may seemingly require it. To secure to himself dis- 
course, his Amdamental maxim seems to be, by na 
means to consider what he is going to say. He de- 
livers therefore every thought as it first intrudes itself 
upon him, and then, with all the freedom you coold 
wish, will examine it, and rally the impertinence, or 
evince the truth of it. In short, he took the same 
pleasure in confuting himself, as he could have done 
in discomfiting an opponent ; and his discoiu^ was as 
that of two persons attacking each other with exceed- 
ing warmth, incoherence, and good-nature. There 
is another, whom I have seen in the park, employing 
himself with the same industry, though not with the 
same* innocence. He is very dexterous in taking 
flies, and fixing cne at each end of a horse hair, 
which his periwig supplies him with. He hangs them 
over a little stick, which suspension inclines them im* 
mediately to war upon each other, there being no 
possibility of retreat. From the frequentattention of 
his eyes to these combats, he perceives the several 
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turns and advanU^get of the hattle^ wUch aie altpge- 
ther invisible to a oonunon spectator. I tb^ otheir 
day found him in the enjoyment of a couple of gi- 
gantic blue-bottles, which were hung out and embat- 
Ued in the aforesaid warlike appointments. That I 
might enter into the secret shocks of this conflict, he 
lent me a magnifying glass, which presented me with 
an engagement between two of the most nieftil mon* 
sters I have ever read of even in romance. 

If we cannot bring ourselves to appoint and per- 
form such tasks as would be of considerable advantage 
to us ; let us resolve upon some other, however trifling, 
to be performed at appointed times. By this we may 
gain a victory over a wandering unsettled mind, 
and, by this regulation of the impulse of our wills, 
may in time make them obedient to the dictates of 
our reason. ^ 

When I am disposed to treat of the irreligion of an 
idle life, it shall be under this head, ' Parfunt et imfw- 
taniur:' which is an inscription upon a sun-dial in 
one of the inns of court, and is with great propriety 
placed to public view in such a place, where the in- 
habitants being in an everlasting hurry qf bMsiness or 
pleasure, the busy may receive an innocent admoni- 
tion to keep their appointments, and the idle a dread- 
ful one not to keep theirs. 

^ MR. IBONSIDE, Augnst 10, 171S. 

< I AM obliged to you for inserting jny letter concern- 
ing the demolition of Dunkirk' in your paper of the 
seventh instant ; but you will find, upon perusal, that 
you have printed the word*' three^ where you should 
have printed the word 'Uwo;" which! desire you 

• See in N(* 128 the letter signed Ensli^i Tory; |«4 i^ 
N"* 168, the letter sisned R. Steele. 
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ti^ould amend by inserting the whole paragraph, ai:d 
that which immediately follows it, in your very next 
paper. The paragraph runs thus : 

** The very common people know, that within two 
months after the signing of the peace the works to* 
wards the sea were to be demolished, and within three 
months after it the works towards the land. 

" That the said peace was signed the last of March 
O. S." 

' ' I beg pardon for giving you so much trouble, 
which was only to avoid mistakes, having been very 
much abused bysome whiggish senseless fellows, that 
give out I am for the Pretender. 

* Your most humble servant. 



STEELE. 
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Suisque suos paiimur manes 

VIRG. /En. vi. 743. 

All have their names. 

DRYDEN. 

' MR. IRONSIDE, 

The following letter was really written by a young 
gentleman in a languishing illness, which both him- 
self, and those who attended him, thought it impossi- 
ble for him to outlive. If you think such an image of 
the state of a man^s mind in that circumstance be 
Worth publishing, it is at your service, and take it as 
follows : 

' DEAR SIR, • 

* You formerly observed to me, that nothing made a 
more ridiculous figure in a man's life, than the dis- 
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parity we often find in him sick and well. Thus one 
of an unfortunate constitution is perpetually exhibit- 
ing a miserable example of the weakness of bis mind, 
or of his body, in their turns. I have had frequent 
opportunities of late to consider myself in these dif- 
ferent views, and hope I have received some advan- 
tage by it. If what Mr. Waller says be true, that, 

** The soul's dark cottage, battered and decay'd. 
Lets in^ew light thro' chinks that time has made :'' 

Then surely sickness, contributing no less than old 
age to the shaking down this scaffolding of the body, 
may discover the inclosed structure more plainly. 
Sickness is a sort of early old age ; it teaches us a dif- 
fidence in our earthly state, and inspires us with the 
thoughts of a future, better than a thousand volumes 
of philosophers and divines. It gives so warning a 
concussion to those props of our vanity, our strength 
and youth, that we think of fortifying ourselves with- 
in, when there is so little dependence on our out- 
works. Youth, at the very best, is but a betrayer of 
human life in a gentler and smoother manner than 
age. It is like a stream that nourishes a plant upon 
its bank, and causes it to flourish and Blossom to the 
sight, but at the same time is undermining it at the 
root in secret. My youth has dealt more fairly and 
openly with me. It has afforded several prospects of 
my danger, and given me an advantage not very com- 
mon to young men, that th^ attractions of the world 
have not dazzled me very much ; and I began where 
most people end, with a full conviction of the empti- 
ness of all sorts of ambition, and the unsatisfactory 
nature of all human pleasures. 

* When a smart fit of sickness tells me this scurvy 
tenement of my body will fall in a little time, 1 am 
even as unconcerned as was that honest Hiberniaj^, 
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tvbo (being in bed in the great storm some years ago, 
and told the house would tumble over his head) 
made answer, '' What care I for the house? I am only 
t lodger.^ I fancy it is the best time to die, when 
one is in the best humour ; and so excesnyely weak 
as I now am, I may say with conscience, that I am 
not at all uneasy at the thought that many men, whom 
I never had any esteem for, are likely to enjoy this 
world after me. When I reflect what an inconsider- 
able little atom every single man is, with respect to 
the whole creation, methii^ it is a shame to be con- 
cerned at the removal of such a trivial animal as I 
am. The morning after my exit, the sun will arise 
as bright as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the plants 
spring as green, the world will proceed in its old 
iDOurse, people will 4augh as heartily, and marry as 
fut, as they were used to do. ^* The memory of man," 
as it is elegantly exprest in the Wisdom of Solomon, 
"passeth away as the remembrance of a guest that 
tarrieth but one day.** There are reasons enough, in 
the fourth chapter of the same book, to make any 
young man contented with the prospect of death. 
** For honourable age is not that which standeth in 
length of time, or is measured by number of years. 
But wisdom is the grey hair to men, and an unspot- 
ted life is <Ad age." He was taken away speedily, lest 
that ''wickedness should alter his understanding, or 
deceit beguile his soul." x 

* I am yours.' 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. Greeting. 
* OLD DAD, 

' I AM so happy as to be the husband of a woman that 
never is in the wrong, and yet is at continual war 
with every body, especially with all her servants, and 
myself*. As to her maids, she never fails of having 
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I at least a dozen or fbarteen In each year, yet never 
has above one at a time, and the last that comes is al- 
ways the worst that ever she had in her life ; although 
they have given very good content in better families 
than mine for several yean together. Not that she 
has the pleasure of turning them away, but she does 
so ferrit them about, ''Forsooth** and "Mistress** 
them up, and so find fault with every thing they do, 
and talks to them so loud and so long, that they 
either give her immediate warning, or march off with- 
out any wages at all. So that through her great zeal 
and care to make them better servants than any in the 
world, and their obstinacy in being no better than 
they can, our house is a sort of Bedlam, and nothing 
in order.; for by ihsA time a msdd comes to know 
where things stand, whip, she is gone, and so we 
have not another in four or five days, and this all the 
year r^und. As to myself, all the world believes me 
to be one of the best of husbands, and I am of the 
world's mind, until my dear Patient Grizzle comes to 
give her opinion about me, and then you would be- 

> lieve I am as bad as her maids. Oh, Mr. Ironside, 
never was a woman used as she is. The world does 
not think how unhappy she is ! I am a wdf in sheep's 
clothing. And then her neighbours are so ill-natur'd, 
that they refuse to suffer her to say what she pleases 
of their families, without either returning her compli* 
nients, or withdrawing from her oratory ; so that the 
poor woman has scarcely any society abroad, nor any 
comfort at home, and all through tl^e sauciness of 
servants, and the unkindness of a husband that is so 
cruel to her, as to desire her to be <iuiet But she is 
coming. I am in haste. 

*SIB, " 

* Your humble servant. 
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' SIR, 

* I HOPE you will not endure this Dumb cluby for I am 
the unlucky spouse of one of those gentlemen ; and 
when my dear comes from this joyless society, I am 
an impertinent, noisy rattle-snake, my maid is a saucy 
sow, the man is a thick-skull puppy, and founders 
like a horse ; my cook is a tasteless ass ; and if a child 
cry, the maid is a careless bear : if I have company, 
they are a parcel of chattering magpies; if abroad, I 
am a gaggling goose ; when I return* you are a fine 
galloper ; women, like cats, should keep the house. 
This is a frequent sentence with him. Consider some 
remedy against a temper that seldom speaks, and then 
speaks only unkindness. This will be a relief to all 
those miserable women who are married to the worst 
of tempers, the sullen, morie especially to 

f Yoyr distressed appellant, 

' QOODT PVMP.' 
* FRIEND NESTOR, 

' Our brother Tremble having lately given thee 
wholesome advice concerning tuckers, I send thee a 
word of counsel touching thyself. Verily thou hast 
found great favour with the godly sisters. I have 
read in that mysterious book called .^Gsop's Fs^bles, 
how once upon a time an ass arrayed himself in the 
skin of a lion, thereby designing to appear as one of 
the mighty. But behold the vanity of this world was 
found light, the spirit of untruth became altogether 
naked. When the vain-glorious- anima) opened his 
jaws to roar, the lewd voice of an asa braying was 
heard in the mountains. Friend, friends let the moral 
of this sink deep into thy mind ; the mpre thou pon- 
derest thereon, the fitter thou wilt become for the fel- 
lowship of the faithful. We have every day more 
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and more hopes of thee; but between thee and me, 
when thou art converted, thou must take to thee a 
sciipture name, One of thy writing brethren bo|:e a 
very good name, he was entitled Isaac, but now 
sleepeth. Jacob suiteth thy bookseller well. Verily 
Nestor soundeth Babylonish in the ears of thy well- 
wish.er apd con9tant reader. 

The third day of the week, ' RUTH PRIM/ 

prophanely called Tuesday. 

'SIR, - , 
* Notwithstanding your grave advice to the fair sex 
not to lay the beauties of their necks [so open, I find 
they mind you so little, that we young men are in as 
much danger as ever. Yesterday, about seven in the 
evening, I took a turn, with a gentleman just come to 
town, in a public walk. We had not walked above 
two rounds, when the spark on a sudden pretended 
weariness, and as I importuned him to stay longer, 
Jie turned short, and pointing to a celebrated beauty: 
'* What," said he, "do you think I am made of, tha( 
I should bear the sight of such snowy breasts ! Oh, 
she is intolerably handsome !" Upon this we parted, 
and I resolved ^o take a little more air in the garden, 
yet avoid the danger by casting my eyes downwards: 
but to my unspeakable surprise, 1 discovered, in the 
same fair creature, the finest ancle and prettiest foot 
that ever fancy imagined. If the petticoats, as well 
as the stays, thus diminish, what shall we do dear 
Nestor? If it is neither safe to look at the head nor 
the feet of the charmer, whither shall we direct our 
eyes ? I need not trouble you with any further de- 
scription of her, but I beg you would consider that 
your wards are frail and mortal. 

• Your most obedient servant, 

' EPIMETRIUS.* 
STEELE. 
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Oh, fatal lore of fame! Oh glorioot heat ! 
Only destructive to the brave and great. 

ADDI60N\ Cimpaigii. 

The letters which I published in the Guar^lian of 
Saturday last^, are written with such spirit and great- 
ness of mind, that they had excited a great curiosity 
in my Lady lizard's £amily, to know what occasion- 
ed a quarrel betwixt the two brave men who wrote 
them ; and what was the event of their combat. I 
found the family the other day listening in a circle to 
Mr. William the Templar, who was informing the la- 
dies of the ceremonies used in the single combat, when 
the kings of England permitted such trials to be per- 
formed in their presence. He took occasion, from the 
chance of such judicial proceedings, to relate a cus- 
tom used, in a certain part of India, to determine 
law-suits, which he produced as a parallel to the sin- 
gle combat. The custom is, " That the plaintiff and 
defendant are thrown into a river, where each en- 
deavours to keep under water as long as he is able ; 
and he who comes up first loses the cause." The au- 
thor adds, " that if they had no other way of decid- 
ing controversies in Europe, the lawyers might e'en 
throw themselves in after them." 

The mirth occasibned by this Indian law, did not 
hinder the ladies from reflecting still more upon the 
above-named letters. I found they had agreed, that 
it must be a mistress which caused the duel ; and Mrs. 
Cornelia had akeady settled in her mind the fashion 

» NO 129. 
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of their arms, their colours and devices. My lady 
only asked with a sigh, if either of the combatants 
had a wife and children. 

In order to give them what satisfaction I could, I 
looked over my papers ; and though I could not find 
thfe occasion of the diflerencc, I shall present the world 
with an authentic account of the fight, written by the 
survivor to a courtier. The gallant behaviour of the 
combatants may sei^ve to raise in our minds a yet 
higher detestation of that false honour, which robs our 
country of men so fitted to support and adorn it. 

SirEdafordSackDilU^tlUlatUmqfthe Fight betwixt him 
and the Lord Bruce, 

* WOBTHY SIR, 

' As I am not ignorant, so ought I to be sensible of 
the false aspersions some authorless tongues have laid 
upon me,in the report of the unfortunate passage that 
lately happened between the Lord Bruce and myself, 
which as they are spread here, so I may justly fear 
they reign also where you are. There are but two 
ways to resolve doubts of this nature ; by oath, or by 
sword. The first is due to magistrates, and commu- 
nicable to friends ; the other to such as maliciously 
slander and impudently defend their assertion. Your 
love, not my merit, assure me you hold me your 
firiend, which esteem I am much desirous to retain. 
Do me therefore the right to understand the truth of 
that; and in my behalf infcnm others,' who either 
are, or may be infected with sinister rumours, much 
prejudicial to that fair opinion I desire to hold amongst 
all worthy persons. And on the faith of a gentleman, 
the relation I shall give is neither more nor less than 
the bare truth. The inclosed contains the first cita- 
tion, sent me from Paris by a Scotch gentleman, who 
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delivered it to me in Derbyshire at my father-in-law's 
house. After it follows my then answer, returned 
him by the same bearer. The next is my aocomplish- 
ment of my first promise, being a particular assigna- 
tion of place and weapons, which I sent by a servant 
of mine, by post from Rotterdam, as soon as I landed 
there. The receipt of which, joined with an acknow- 
ledgment of my too fair carriage to the deceased 
lord, is testified by the last, which periods the busi- 
ness until we met at Tergosain Zealand, it being the 
place allotted for rendezvous ; where he, accompa- 
nied with one Mr. Crawford, an English gentleman, 
for his second, a surgeon, and a man, arrived with all 
the speed he could. And there having rendered him- 
self, I addressed my second. Sir John Heidon, to Jet 
him understand; that now all following should be 
done by consent, as concerning the terms whereon 
we should fight, as also the place. To our seconds 
we gave power for their appointments, who agreed 
we should go to Antwerp, from thence to Bergen-op- 
Zoom, where in the mid-way but a village divides the 
States territories from the Archduke's. And there was 
the destined stage, to the end that having ended, he 
that could, might presently exempt himself from the 
justice of the country, by retiring into the dominion 
not offended. It was farther concluded, that in case 
any should fall or slip, that then the combat should 
cease, and he whose ill fortune had so subjected him, 
was to acknowledge his life to have been in the other's 
Lands. But in case one party's sword should break, 
because that could only chance by hazard, it was 
agreed that the other should take no advantage, but 
either then be made friends, or else upon even terms 
go to it again. Thus these conclusions being each of 
them related to his party, was by us both approved, 
^nd assented to. Accordingly we embarked for AnV 
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"werp. And by reason my lord, as I conceive, because 
he could not handsomely > without danger of discovery, 
had not paired the sword 1 sent him to Paris ; bring*^ 
ing one of the same length, but twice as broad ; my 
second excepted against it, and advised me to match 
my own, and send him the choice, which I obeyed ; 
it being, you know, the challenger's privilege to elect 
his weapon. At the delivery of the sword, which was 
performed by Sir John Heidon, it pleased the Lord 
Bruce to choose my own, and then past expectation 
he told him that he found himself so fer behind-hand, 
as a little of my blood would not serve his turn ; and 
therefore he was now resolved to have me alone, be- 
cause he knew (for I will use his own words) " that 
so worthy a gentleman, and my friend, could not en- 
dure to stand by and see him do that which he must, 
to satisfy himself and his honour." Hereupon Sir 
John Heidon replied, that such intentions were bloody 
and butchery, 4r unfitting so noble a personage, who 
should desire to bleed for reputation, not for life ; 
withal adding, he thought himself injured, being 
come thus far, now to be prohibited from executing 
those honourable offices he came for. The lord, for 
answer, only reiterated his former resolutions ; where- 
upon. Sir John leaving him the sword he had elected, 
delivered me the other, with his determinations. The 
which, not for matter but manner, so moved me, as 
though to my remembrance I had not of a long while 
eaten more liberally than at dinner, and therefore 
unfit for such an action (seeing the surgeons hold a 
-wound upon a full stomach much more dangerous 
than otherwise) I reque'sted my second to certify him, 
I would presently decide the diflference, and therefore 
he should presently meet me on horseback, only wait- 
ed on by our surgeons, they being unarmed. Toge- 
ther we rode, but one before tlie other some twelve 
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score, about two English miles: and then, passion 
having so weak an enemy to assail as my discretion, 
easily became victor, and using bis power made me 
obedient to bis commands. I being verily mad with 
anger the Lard Bruce should thirst after my life .with 
a kind of assuredness, seeing I had come so far, and 
needlessly, to give him leave to regain his lost repu- 
tation ; I bade him alight, which with all willingness 
he quickly granted, and there in a meadow ankle 
deep in water at the least, bidding farewell to our 
doublets, in our shirts began to charge each other ; 
having afore commanded our surgeons to withdraw 
themselves a pretty distance from us, conjuring them 
besides, as they respected our fivours, or their own 
safeties, not to stir, but suffer us to execute our plea- 
sure: we being fully resolved (God forgive us !) to 
dispatch each other by what means we could ; I made 
a thrust at my enemy, but was short; and in drawing 
back my arm I received a great wound thereon, 
which I interpreted as a reward for my short shoot- 
ing; but. in revenge I pressed in to him, though I 
then missed him also, and then received a wound in 
my right pap, which passed level through my body, 
and almost to my back. And there we wrestled for 
the two greatest and dearest prizes we could ever ex- 
pect trial for, honour and life. In which struggling 
my hand, having but an ordinary glove on it, lost one 
of her servants, though the meanest; which hung by 
a skin, and to sight yet remaineth as before, and I 
am put in hope one day to recover the use of it again. 
But at last, breathless, yet keeping our holds, there 
passed on both sides propositions of quitting each 
other^s sword. But when amity was dead, confidence 
could not live ; and who should quit first was the 
question ; which on neither part either would per- 
^ form, and restriving again afresh, with a kick and a 
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wrench together^ I freed my Icmg captirated weapon ; 
which incontinently levelling at his throat, being 
master still of his, I demanded, if he would ask his 
life, or yield his sword ; both wliich, though in that 
imminent danger, he bravely denied to do. Myself 
being wounded, and feeling loss of blood, having 
three ccmduitsjrunning on me, which began to make 
me faint ; and he courageously persisting not to accord 
to either of my propositions ; through remembrance 
of his former bloody desire, and feeling of my present 
estate^ I struck at his heart, but with his avoiding 
missed my aim, yet passed through the body, and 
drawing out my sword re-passed it again through 
another place; when he cried *' Oh, I am slain l^ se- 
conding his speech with all the foice he had to cast 
me. But bemg too weak, after I had defended his 
assault, I easily became master of him, laying him on 
his back ; when being upon him, I re-demanded if he 
would request his life ; but it seemed he prized it not 
at so dear a rate to be beholden for it ; bravely reply- 
ing "he scorned it.*^ Which answer of his was so 
noble and worthy, as I protest I could not find in my 
heart to offer him any more violence, only keeping 
him down until at length his surgeon afar off cried 
out, "he would immediately die if his wounds were 
not stopped. Whereupon I asked if he desired his 
surgeon should come, which he accepted of; and so 
being drawn away, I never offered to take his sword, 
accounting it inhuman to rob a dead man, for jso I 
held him to be. This thus ended, I retired to my 
surgeon, in whose arms after I had remained a while 
for want of blood, I lost my sight, and withal, as I 
then thought, my life also. But strong water and his 
diligence quickly recovered me, when I escaped a 
great danger. For my lord's surgeon, when nobody 
dreamt of it, came full at me with his lord's sword ; 
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and had not mine with my sword interposed himself, 
I had been slain by those base hands : although my 
Lord Bruce* weltering in his blood, and past all ex- 
pectation of life, conformable to all his former car- 
riage, which was undoubtedly noble, cried out *^ Ras- 
cal! hold thy hand." So may I prosper as I have 
dealt sincerely with you in this relation ; which I pray 
you, with the inclosed letter, deliver to my lord 
chamberlain. And so, &c. 

' Tour's, 

Louvain, the 8th ' ='>^ABD SACKVILLB/ 

of Sept. 1613. 

STEELE. 
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Maironte preetet faciem nil cernere pouts, 
CdPtera, ni Caiia est, demissa veste tegmtii. 

HOfL 1. Sat. iL 94 

In virtuous dames, you see the face alone : 
None show the rest, but women of the town. 

Mv lion having given over roaring for some time, I 
find that several • stories have been spread abroad in 
the country to his disadvantage. One of my corre- 
spondents tells me, it is confidently reported of him in 
their parts, that he is silenced by authority ; another 
informs me, that he hears he was sent for by a mes- 
senger, who had orders to bring him away with all 
his papers, and that upon examination he was found 
to contain several dangerous things in his maw. I 
must not omit another report whieh has been raised 
by such as are enemies to me and my fion, namely, 
that he is starved for want of food, and that he has 
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not had a good meaPs meat for this fortnight. I do 
hereby declare these reports to be altogether ground- 
less ; and since I am contradicting common fame, I 
must likewise acquaint the world, that the story of a 
two hundiipd pound bank-bill conveyed to me thrbugh 
the mouth of my lion has no foundation of truth in 
it. The matter of fisu:t is this, my lion has not roared 
for these twelve days past, by reason that his promp- 
ters have put very ill words in his mouth, and such 
as he could not utter with common honour and de- 
cen<:y. Notwithstanding the admonitions I have given 
my correspondents, many of them have crammed 
great quantities of scandal down his throat, others 
have choked him with lewdness and ribaldry. Some' 
of them have gorged him with so much nonsense that 
they have made a very ass of him. On Monday 
last, upon examining, I found him an arrant French 
tory 9 and the day after, a virulent whig. Some have 
been so mischievous as to make him foil upon^is 
keeper, and give me very reproachfol language ; but 
as I have promised to restrain him from hurting any 
man's reputation, so my reader may be assured that I 
myself shall be the last man whom I will suffer him 
to abuse. However, that I may give general satis* 
faction, I have a design of converting a room in Mr. 
Button's house to the lion's library, in which I intend 
to deposit the several packets of letters and private 
intelligence which I do not communicate to the pub- 
lic. These manuscripts will in time be very valuable, 
and may afford good lights to future historians who v 
shall give an account of the present age. In the mean 
while, as the lion is an animal which has a particular 
regard for chastity, it has been observed that mine 
has taken detight in roariQg Very vehemently against 
the untuckered neck, and as far as I can find by him, 
VOL. II. Q 
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k ttill defemwed to loar loader aad teMdar» until tha 
irregulirity be tlionmg^j refcnncd. 

* GOOD ». iwnniDB, 
' 1 MUiT aoqaaint you, for your oomfart, that your 
lion h grown a kind of (mU^beggar among tliewontt 
wlMfe I Hto. When my wife ooines liooie late from 
cards, or conunits any other enormity, I whiipcriA 
her ear, partly between jest and earnest, that <* I wili 
iriltiielionofher." Dear sir, do not let them atone 
uitil you have made them pot on their tuckers again. 
What can be a greater sign that they themsdvcs ait 
aensible they have stripped too fer, than their pl^ 
tending to caUa bit of linen which wifl hardly cover 
a silver groat, their modesty-piece? It is dbservedi 
that this modesty-piece still sinks lower and bsrer; 
and ivho knows where it will fix at last f 

' You must know, sir, I am a Torlcey merchant, 
and I lived several yean in a coimtry where the w>* 
men shew notlung but their eyes. Upon my retma 
to England I was almost out of countenance to see my 
pretty country-women laying c^ien their charms mik 
so much libendity, though at that tine many of them 
were concealed under the modest shade of the tucker. 
I soon after married a very fine woman, who always 
goes in the extremity of the foshion. I was. pleased 
to think, as every married man must be,, that I should 
make daily disooveriea in the ddar creature, which 
were unknown to the rest of the world. But since 
this new airy £3uhtoa is come up, every one^s eye is 
as familiar with her as mme; for I can positively af- 
firm, that her neck is grown eight inches within these 
three years. And what makes me tremble when I 
think of it, that pretty foot and ankle are now expof 
ed to the sight of the whole wortd, which made t»7 



very heart dance ivtthm me, when I fint iboad mysdl 
their pro]metor. At m afl appearaniee tiie ouitain it 
still rising, I find a parcel cf rascaity young felkma 
in the neighbourhood are in hopes to be presented witli 
9Mne new scene every day. 

* In short, sir, the tables are now quite turned upoa 
me. Instead of being aoqiHUnted with her peiwrn 
more than other men, I have now the least share of it. 
When she is at home she is continuidly moffled up, 
and ooncesded in mobs, morning gowns, and hand* 
kerchiefs; but strips every aftenioon to. appear ia 
J^ublic. For anght I can find, when she has thrown 
aside half her clothes, she begins to think herself half 
drest. Now, sir, if I may presume to say so, you 
have been in the wrong to think of reforming this fa- 
shion, by shewing the immodesty of it. If you ex- 
pect to make female proselytes, you must oODvince 
them, that if they would get husbands, they must not 
shew all before marriage. I am sure, had my wife 
been dressed before I married her as she Is at present, 
she would have satisfied a good half of my curiosity. 
Many a man has been hindered from laying out his 
money on a show, by seeing the principal figure of it 
hung out before the door. I have often observed a 
curious passenger so attentive to these objects whicb 
he oonld see for nothmg, that he tootc no notice ol the 
master of the show, who was continually crying out^ 
*' Rray, gentlemen, walk in." 

* I have tdd yon at the beginning of this letter, 
hew Mahomefs she-diadples are obliged to cover 
themselves; you have lately informed us from the 
foreign newspapers' of the regulations which the pope 
is now making among the Roman ladies in thb paiti«« 
cttlar; and I hope, our British dames, noCwilhitwidmg 

^ See the Qaaker*s letter in m 116. 
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tliey hatethe finest ikint in the worid^ will be content 
to shew no more of them than what belongs to the 
has and to the neck, pioperijr speaking. Their being 
lair is no excuse for tl^ir being naked. 

* You know, sir, that in the beginning of last cen- 
tury, there was a sect of men amongst us, who called 
themselves Adamites, and appeared in public without 
clothes. This heresy may spring up in the other 
sex, if you do not put a timely stop to it, there being 
so many in all public places who show so great an in* 
dination to be Eveitcs. 

M am, sn, &c/ 

ADDISON. t^ 
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Vtrtut§ me invoho-^ 

H0R.3.0d.xzii.5l;. 
— ^Virtue, though in mgi, win keep me wann. 

DRTOEN. 

A GOOD conscience is to the soul what health is to 
the body ; it preserves a constant ease and serenity 
within us, and more than countervails all the calami* 
ties and afflictions which can possibly befal us. I 
know nothing so hard for a generous mind to get over 
as calumny and reproach, and cannot find any me- 
thod of quieting the soul under them, besides this 
single one, of our being conscious to ourselves that we 
do not deserve them. 

I have always been mightily pleased with that pas- 
sage in Don Quixote, where the fantastical knight is 
represented as loading a gentleman of good sense with 



praises and etilogiiims. Upon ^iivhich the gentleman 
makes this reflection to himself. How grateful is 
praise to human nature ! I cannot forbear being se- 
cretly pleased with the commendations I recdve, 
though I am sensible it is a madman thiat bestows 
them on me. In the same manner, though we are 
often sure that the censures which are passed upon 
us are uttered by those who know nothing of us, and 
have neither means nor abilities to form a right judg- 
ment of us, we cannot forbear being grieved at what 
they say. 

In order to. heal this infirmity, which is so natural 
to the best and wisest of men, I have taken a particu« 
}ar pleasure in observing the conduct of the old phi*' 
losophers, how they bore themselves up against the 
malice and detraction of their enemies. 

The way to silence calumny, says Bias, is to be al* 
ways exercised in such things as are praise-worthy. 
Socrates, after having received sentence, told his 
friends, that he had always accustomed himself to 
regard truth and not censure, and that he was not 
troubled at his condemnation, because he knew him* 
self free from guilt. It was in the same spirit that he 
heard the accusations of his two great adversaries, who 
had uttered against him the most virulent reproaches. 
Anytus and Melitus, says he, may procure sentence 
agunst me, but they cannot hurt me. This divine 
philosopher was so well fortified in his own innocence, 
that he neglected all the impotence of evil tonguea^ 
which were engaged in his destructicm. This was 
properly the support of a good conscience, thatcon*> 
tradicted the reports which had been raised against 
him, and cleared him to himself. 

Othersof the philosophers rather choose toretortthe 
injury by a smart reply, than thus to disarm it with 
respect to themselves. Th^ show that it it^pg them. 
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tkmgh at the same time they had the adibesttoiinke 
tbor aggreasQft suffer with them. Of this kind was 
Aiikotle's reply to one who pursued him with loag 
and bitter invectives, ' You/ says he, ' who are nsed 
to sufier reproaches, utter them with delight ; I who 
have not bieen used to utter them take no pleasure in 
hearing them/ Diogenes was still more severe on one 
who spoke ill of him. * Npbody will believe xp 
when you speak ill of me, any more than they would 
bdieve me should I speak well of you.' , / 

In these and many other instances I could produce^ 
the bitterness of the answer sufliclently testifies the 
oneasmess of mind the person was und^ who made 
it. I would rather advise my reader, if he has not in 
this case the secret consolation that he deserves no 
such reproaches as are cast upon him, to f<^ow the 
advice of £pictetus : ' If any .one speaks ill of thee,^ 
consider whether he has truth on his side; and if so/ 
reform thyself, that his censures may not affect thee.' 
>¥heB Anaximander was told, that the very boys 
laughed at his smging; * Ay,' says he, 'then I roust 
leani to sing better.' But pf all the sayings of fdiilo- 
sophers which I have gathered together for my own 
tue on this occasi^, ttee are none which carry in 
them more candour and good sense than the two fc4- 
lowing ones of Plato. Being told that he had many 
enemies who spoke ill of him ; ' It is no matter,' said 
he, *' I will live so that none shall believe them.' 
Hearing at another time that an intimate friend of his 
had spoken detractingly pf him ; ' I am sure he would 
not do it/ says he, 'if he had not some reason for it/ 
This is the surest as well as the noblest way of draww 
ing the sting out of a reproach, and a true method of 
preparing a man for that great aiid only relief against 
the pains of calnnmy,^ ' a goodconscience.' 

) designed in this essay tp sl^ew thai tbeif is ^ 
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haH^iaeii^raaling to him who is posaened of Uiis ex- 
cellent frame of mind, and that no penon can be 
miaerable who is in the enjoyment of it: but I find 
this subject so well treated in one of Dr. South's ser^ 
BaORS, that I shall fill this Saturday's paper with a 
passage of it, which cannot but make the man's heart 
buTD within him who reads it with due attention. 
. That admirable author, having shewn the virtue of 
a good conscience in supporting a man under the 
greatest trials and difiiculties of life, concludes with 
representing its force and efficacy in the hour of 
death. 

'The third and last instance, in whidi above all 
others this confidence towards God does most emi* 
nently shew and exert itself, is at the time of death ; 
which surely gives the gruid opportunity of trying 
both the strength and worth of every principle. When 
a man shall be just about to quit the stage of this 
world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his 
last accounts to God ; at which sad time his memory 
shall serve him for little else, but to terrify him with 
a frightful review of his past life, and his former ex- 
travagance stripped of all their pleasure, but retaining 
their guilt: wi^it is it then that can promise him a 
fiur passage into the other world, or a comfortable ap- 
pearance before his dreadful Judge when he is there } 
Not all the friends and interests, all the riches and 
honours under heaven, can speak so much as a word 
for him, or one word of comfort to him in that condi- 
tion ; they may possibly reproach, but they cannot 
relieve him. 

* No, at this disconsolate time, when the busy 
tempter shall be more than osually apt to vex and 
trouble him, and the pains of a dying body to hinder 
and discompose him, and the settlement of worldly 
affairs to disturb and confound him ; and in a word^ 
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allthhigB ooDRpife to make his nek bed grieroos and 
imeasy ; nothing can then stand up against all these 
niins, and speak life in the midst of deaths but a clear 
oonscience. 

' And the testimony of that shall make the com- 
forts of heaven descend upon his weary head, like a 
refreshing dew^ or shower upon a parched ground. 
It shall give him some lively earnests and secret an- 
ticipations of hb approaching joy. It shall bid his 
soul go out of the body undaunted^ and lift up his head 
vith confidence befdre saints and angels. Surely 
the comibrtj which it conveys at this season, is smne- 
thiog bigger than the capacities of mortality, mighty 
and unsp^ikable, and not to be understood until it 
comes to be felt. 

* And now, who would not quit all the pleasures 
and trash and trifles, which are apt to captivate the 
heart of man, and pursue the greatest rigours of piety, 
and austerities of a good life, to purchase to hmiself 
such a conscience,asatthe hour of death, when all the 
friendship in the world shall bid him adieu, and the 
whole creation turns its back upon him, shall dismiss 
the soul and ckise his eyes with that blessed sentence, 
V Well done, thou good and Mhful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord 1'? 

ADDISCW. tt' 
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Noctet atgue diet pafet atrijamta Litis, 

VIR&.iE«.vi.m. 

The grates of death are open night and day. 

DRYDCN. 

SoiCB of our quaint moralists hare pleased themselves 
%ith an observation, that there is but one way of com- 
ing into the world, but a thousand to go out of it. I 
have seen a fancifbl dream written by a Spaniard, in 
which he introduces the person of Death metamor« 
phosing himself like another Proteus into innumera- 
ble shapes and figures. To represent the fatality of 
fevers and agues, with many other distempers and ac- 
cidents that destroy the life of man, Death enters first 
of aU in a body of fire; a little after he appears like 
a noan of snow, then roils about the room like a can* 
iK»i4>all, then lies on the table like a gilded pill ; 
after this he transf<Hfms himself all of a sudden into a 
sword, then dwindles successively to a dagger, to'a 
bodkin, to a crooked pin, to a needle, to a hair. The 
Spaniard's design by this allegory, was to shew the 
many assaults to which the li]^ of map is exposed, 
aiid to let his reader see that there was scarce any 
thing in nature so very m^n and inconsiderable, 
but that it was able to overcome him, and lay his 
head in the dust. I remember Monsieur Paschal, in 
his reflections on .Providence, has this observation 
upon Cromwell's death. That usurper, says he, who 
had destroyed the royal family in his own nation, 
who had made ail the princes of Europe tremble, and 
Hruek a terror into Rome Uielf, was at last taken out 
i^ftheworldby afitof thegravel. An atom, a giain 
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of sandy says he, that would haye been of no ngnifi* 
can^y in any other part of the universe, being lodged 
in sueh a.partScular place, was an instrument of ^m^ 
Yidence to bring about the most happy revolutions, 
and to remove from the face of the earth this troubler 
of mankind. In short, swarms of distempers are every 
where hovering over us; casualties, whether at home 
or abroad, whether we wake or sleep, sit or walk, are 
planted about us in ambuscade; every element, every 
climate, every season, all nature is full of death. 

There are more casualties incident to men thaa 
women, as battles, sea^voyages, with seveval danger- 
ous trades and professions that often prove fatal to the 
piactitiotterB. 1 have seen a treatise "vmlten by a 
learned physician on the distempers peculiar to those 
who work in stone or marble, it has been theiefoie 
observed by curious men» that upon a strict exaauna!* 
lion there are more males brought into the world than 
females. Providence, to supply this waste of the 
species, has made allowance for it by a suitable re- 
dundancy in the male sex. Those who have made 
the nicest calculations have found, I think» that taking 
pne year vnth another, there are about twenty boys 
prpduced to nineteen girls. This observation is so 
well grounded, that I will at any time lay five to four, 
f bat there appear more male than female infants in 
every weekly bill of mortality. And what can be a 
more demonstrative argument for the superintai- 
deucy of Providence? 

There are casualties Incident to every particular 
station and way joi life. A Mend of mine was once 
faying, that he fancied there would be something new 
and diverting in a country bill of mortality. Upon 
i:ommunicating this hint to a gentleman who was 
then going down to his seat, which lies at a consider- 
able distance from Londcni* he to}d me he wouM 
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Stake a oollectioo, as wsSk as be could, of the seYcral 
deaths thathad happened in his country for the space 
of a whole year, and send them up to me in the form 
of such a bill as I mentioned. The reader will here 
see that he has been as good as his promise. To make 
it the more entertaining, he has set down, among the 
real distempers, some imaginary ones, to which the 
country people ascribe the deaths of some of tiieir 
neighbours. I shall extract out of them such only as 
seem almost peculiar to the country, laying aside 
fevers, apoplexies, small-pox, and the like, which 
they have in common with towns and cities. 

Of a six-'bar gate fox-hunters •• 4 

Of a qaick-set hedge... «•••• 2 

Two duels, vi«. 

First between a frying-^panand a pitch-fork 

Second, between a joint-stool and a brown jug... 

Bewitched , - 13 

Of an evil tongue • • 9 

Crostin love * ««.. ,. 

Broke his neck in robbing a heniDoat* .• 

Cut finger turned to a gangrene by an old gen* 
tlewoman of the parish » • 

Surfdt of curds and cream 

Took cold sleeping at church 1 

Of a sprain in his shoulder by saving his dog at a 
bull-baiting., • „ *•.. 

Lady B—'s cordial water • 

Knocked down by a quart bottle... • 

Frighted out of his wits by a headless dog with 
saucer eyes ••...••.. , 

Of October 2S 

Broke a vein in bawling for a knight of the shire 

Old women drowned upon trial of ivitchcraft... 

Climbing a crow's nest «... 

(Ihalk ao4gi«ea apples..«M..fM.. 
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Led into a honepond by a will of the whisp...... 1 

Died of a fnght in an exerdie of the trained 

bands • • I 

Over-eat himself at a hoase-warming 1 

By the parson's bull • £ 

Vagrant beggars worried by the squire's house- 
dog ., 2 

Shot by mistake .^f* f m? 1 

Of a mountebank doctor ••••^ff* ^ 

Of the merry-andrew • •,.., 1 

Caught her death in a wet ditch .•... 1 

Old age ^ ..100 

Foul distemper .••• 

ADDISON. tjh 
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Juitiiiafu^. tmaXf faetii dktufy» mererU f 

JUV. Stt. viii. 4. 

Convince the world, that yjDa've jdeyoi»t and tme, . 
Be just in all you say, ii^ all yon do % 
Whateyer be your biri)i> you'rp sqre to be 
A peer of the first quality to me. 

STEPNEY. 

Horace; Juvenal, Boileau, and* indeed the greatest 
writers in almost every age, have exposed with all 
the strength of wit and good sense, the vanity of a 
man^s valuing himself upon his ancestors* and endea- 
voured to shew that true nobility consists in virtue, 
not in birth. With submission however to so many 
great authorities, I think they have pushed this ma^ 
ter a little too far. We ought in gratitude to honour 
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the posterity of those nrho have raised ^ther the in-^ 
teiest or reputation of their country ; and by whose 
labours we ourselves are more happy, wise, or virtu->^ 
ons, than we should have been without them. Be* 
sides, naturally speaking, a man bids fairer for great* 
ness of soul, who is the descendant of worthy ances«v. 
ton, and has good blood in his veins, than one whoi 
is come of an ignoble and obscure parentage. Foe 
these reasons, I think a man of merit, who is derived, 
from an illustrious line, is very justly to be regarded 
more than a man of equal merit, who has no claim to 
hereditary honours. Nay, I think those who are in^^ 
different in themselves and have nothing else to dis^ 
tinguiih them but the virtues of their fore-fath^rsy 
are to be looked upon with a degree of veneration 
even upon that account, and be mote respected thaa 
the Gonunon run of men who are of low and vulgat 
extraction. 

After havmg thus ascribed honours due to birth and 
parentage, I must however take notice of those who 
arrogate to themselves more honours than are due to 
them on this account. The first are such who are not 
enough sensible that vice and ignorance taint the 
blood, and that an unworthy behaviour degrades and 
diseonobles a man in the eye of the world as much as 
birth and family aggrandize and exalt him. 

The second are those who believe a new man of 
an elevated tnerit is not more to be honoured than an 
insignificant and worthless man who is descended 
from a long line of patriots and heroes : or iii other 
words, behold with contempt a person who is such a 
man as the first founder of their family was, upoa 
whose reputation they value themselves. 

But I shall chiefly apply myself to those whose 
quality sits uppermost in all their discourses and be^ 
havtour. An empty man of a great family is a crea- 
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tare l^at is fcaiee oon^rersible. You vetd hisanoM* 
try in hb smiley in hk air, in his eyebrow. He has 
indeed nothing hot his nobility to give emirfoyiiKfit 
to his thoughts. Bank and precedency are the hn- 
poctant points which he is always discussing within 
htmsdf. A gentleman of this turn began a speech ia 
one of king Charie^s parliaments; 'Sir, I had the 
honour to be bom at atime^— upon which an honest 
gendeman took him up short, * I would fain knov 
wiiat that gentleaian means : is there any one in the 
house that has not had the honourto be bom as weli 
as himself?' The good sense which reigns in our «a- 
tkm has pretty well destroyed this starched behaviour 
among men who have seen the wofid, and knowtbst 
every gentleman will be treated upon a foot of equa- 
lity. But there are many who have had their eda- 
cation among women, dependents^ or flaHerers, that 
lose all the respect which would otherwise be paid 
them, by being too assiduous in procuiing it. 

My Lord Froth has been so eduorted in poncdfio, 
tiiat he governs himself by a ceremonial in all the o^ 
dinary occurrences of life. He measures out his bow 
to the degree of the person he converses with. I have 
seen him in every inclmation of the body, from a fa- 
adUar nod, to the k>w stoop in the salutation sign. I 
xemember five of us, who were acquainted with out 
another, met together one morning at his lodgmgs, 
when a wag of ^ company was saying, it would be 
worth while to observe how he would distinguish as 
at his first entrance. Accordingly he no sooner came 
into the room> but casting his eyes about, ' My Lord 
Such a one,' says he^ ' your most humble servant. Sir 
Bichard, your humble servant. Your servant, Mr. 
ironside. Mr. Duckeri how do you do ? Ha I Frank, 
are you there?' 

There is nothing more easy than to dlsoover a mas 
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ittume heart is lull of his family. Weak minds thit 
hacve imbibed a strong tincture of the nunefj, 
yoimger lm>thers that have been brought np to 
BOthingi superanntiated retainers to a great house, 
have gencraiiy their thoughts taken up witli iittle 

I had some years ago an aont of my own, 1^ name 
Mrs. Martha Ironside, who would never marry be^ 
neiith herself, and is supposed to have died a maid in 
the eightieth year of her age. She was the chronicle 
of oor ^unily, and passed away the greatest part of the 
last forty years of her life in recounting the antiquity, 
marriages, exploits, and allhmces of the Ironsides, 
Mrs» Martha conversed generally with a knot of old 
virgins, who were likewise of good families, and had 
hetsk very cruel dl the beginning of the last century. 
They were every one of them as proud as LucUer ; 
but said ^elr prayers twice a day, and in all other 
respects were the best women in the world. If they 
HKW a fine petticoat at church, they immediately toolc 
lo pieces the pedigree of her that wore it, and would 
lift up tiieir eyes to heaven at the confidence of the 
saucy minx, when they found she was an honest 
tradesman's daughter. It is impossible to describe the 
pious indignation that would rise in them at the 
sight of a man who lived plentifully on an estate of 
Itts own getting. They were transported with jseal 
beyond measure, if they heard of a young woman's 
matching into a great family upon account only of 
her beauty, her merit, oi; her money. In ^hort, there 
was not a female within ten miles of them that was in 
possession of a gold watch, a pearl necklace, a piece 
of Mechlin lace, but they examined her title to it. 
My aunt Martha used to chide me very firequently 
for not sufficiently valuing myself. She would not eat 
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a bit all diniiei>tiine» if at aa invitation she iband she 
bad been seated below herself; and would frown 
upon me for an hour together, if she saw nie give 
place to any man under a baronet. As I was once 
talking to her of a wealthy citizen whom she had re- 
fused in her youth, she declared to me with great 
warmth, that she preferred a man of quality in his 
shirt to the richest man upon the 'Change in a coach 
and six. She pretended that our family was nearly 
related by the mother's side to half a dozen peers ; 
but as none of them knew any thing of the matter we 
always kept it as a secret among ourselves. A little 
before her death she was reciting to me the histoiy of 
toy forefathers ; but dwelling a little longer than o^ 
dinary upon the actions of Sir Gilbert Ironside, who 
bad a horse shot under him at Edgehill fight, I gave 
an unfortunate pish, and asked, ' What was all this 
to meP Upon which she retired to her closet, and 
fell a scribbling for three hours together, in which 
time, as I afterwards found, she struck nie out of her 
will, and left all she had to my sister Margaret, a 
wheedling baggage, that used to be asking questions 
about her great-grandfather from morning to night 
She now lies buried among the family of the Iron- 
sides, with a stone over her, acquainting the reader, 
that she died at the age of eighty years, a spinster^ 
and that she was descended of the ancient 4mily of 
the Ironsides.— -After which follows the genealogy 
^drawa up by her own hand* 

. ADDISON. 1^ 
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IneewHifue animumfamee venientu amore, 

VIRG.iCii.Ti. 889. 

And fires his mind with love of fntnre iun»* 

Thbkb is nothing which I study so much in the'coune 
of these my daily dissertations as variety. By this 
means every one of my readers is sure some time or 
other to find a subject that pleases him, and almost 
every paper has some particular set of men for its ad* 
vocates« Instead of seeing the number of my papers 
every day increasing, they would quickly lie as a 
drug upon my hands, did not I take care to keep up 
the appetite of my guests, and quicken it from time 
to time by something new and unexpected* In 
short, I endeavour to treat my reader in the same 
manner as Eve does the angel in that beautiful de* 
scription of Milton : 

* So saying, with dispatchfol looks in haste 

She tarns, on hospitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to choose for delicacy best ; 

What Older, so contiriv'd as not to mix 

Tastes, not well joined, inelegant; but bring 

Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest chance. 

Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields 

In India East or West, or middle shore ; 

In Pontus or the Punic coast, or where 

Alcinous reign'd; fruit of all kinds, in coat 

Rough or smooth-rind, or bearded husk, or shell. 

She gathers, tribute large, and on the boaid 

Heaps with unsparing band ■> nriH sook. 

VOL. II. R 
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If by this method I can funush out a ^lencUda far- 
rago, according to the compliment lately paid me in 
a fine poem» published among the exercises of the last 
Oxford act^ I have gained the end which I proposed 
to myself. 

In my yesterday's paper, I shewed how the actions 
of our ancestors and forefothers should excite us to 
every thing that is great and yirtuous. I shall here 
observe^ that a regard to our posterity, and those who 
are to descend from us^ ought to have the same kind 
of influence on a generous mind. A noble soui 
vould rather die than commit an action that should 
make his children blush when he is in his grave, and 
be looked upon as a reproach to those who shall 
live a hundred years after him. On the contrary, 
nothing can be a more pleasing thought to a man of 
eminence, than to consider that posterity, who lie 
many removes from him, shall make their boasts of 
hb virtues, and be honourable for his sake. 

Virgil represents this consideration as an incentive 
of glory to JEneas, when after having shown him the 
race of heroes who were to descend from him. An* 
chises adds, with a noble warmth, 

' Et dtthitamut aihic wtuiem estenderefwHt P 

.«ii.?i.806. 

* And doubt we yet through dangers to pursue 
The paths of honou r 

DKYDEIC. 

Since I have mentioned this passage in Virgil, 
where £neas was entertained with the view of his 
great descendants, I cannot forbear observing a p8^ 
ticular beauty, which I do not know that any one has 
taken notice of. The list which he has there drawn 
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up was in general to do honour to the Rolnan name, 
but more particularly to compliment Ajigustus. For 
this reason Anchises, who shews i£neas most of the 
rest of his descendants in the same order that they 
were to make their appearance in the worlds breaks 
his method for the sake of Augustus, whom he singles 
out immediately after having mentioned Romulus, as 
the most illustrious person who was to rise in that 
empire which the other had founded. He was im- 
patient to describe his posterity raised to the utmost 
pitch of glory, and therefore passes over all the rest 
to come at this great man, whom by this means he 
implicitly represents as making the most conspicuous 
figure among them. By this artifice the poet did not 
only give his emperor the greatest praise he could be- 
stow upon him ; but hindered his reader from draw- 
ing a parallel which would have been disadvantageous 
to him had he been celebrated in his proper place, 
that is, after Pompey and Caesar, who each of them 
eclipsed the other in military glory. 

Though there have been finer things spoken of 
Augustus than any other man, all the wits of his age 
having tried to outrival one another on that subject ; 
he never received a compliment, which, in my opi- 
nion, can be compared, for sublimity of thought, to 
that |Which the poet here makes him. The English 
reader may see a faint shadow of it in Mr. Dryden*s 
translation, for the original is inimitable. 

* Hk vir, hie ei/, ^c* i£o. fi 791. 



' But next behold the youth of form divine, 
Caesar himself, exalted in his lioe ; 
Augustus, promis>d oft, and long foretold. 
Sent to the realm that Saturn rul'd of old j 
Born to restore a better age of gold. 
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. Aftic^ tad DiduipdiaUittt power obey. 
He 8b«a ejrtend bU pro p y ^ d twmy 

. Beyoad the solar year» without the ftany way. 
Where Atlas tarns the rolling heavens arooad. 
And his broad shoulders with their light are ciownU. 
At his foreseen approach, already quake 
The Caspian kingdoms and Maeotian lake. 
Their seers behold the tempest from afar ; 
And UneatemBg oracles denounce tiM war* 
Mile bean him knocking at his wvan-^Bld gate ; 
And seeks bis hidden Bpnagt, and fears hie ■0pfaeii% Ate. 
Nor Hercules more laade or kibours knew, 
Not though the brasen-footed hiad he sfoar; 
Freed Erymantbus from the foaming: boar : 
And dipp'd his arrows in Lemaan gore. 
Nor Bacchus turning firom his Indian war. 
By tigers drawn triumphant in his car; . '/ 

From Nisns top descending on the plains, - T' "* 

With curling ▼iocs around bis purple reins* ' ." ■ 

And doubt we ]ret throngk dangers to pursM 
The paths of honour ?-^—*^ - # 

I could shew out of other poets the same Uiflllcof 
^sion as this in Virgil, wherein the chief perfdntef 
the poem have been entertained with the sig^ of 
those who were to descend from them : but lOBfieBd 
of that, I shall conclude with 3 rabbinical ^Iqry 
which has in it the oriental way of thinking, i^ Is 
therefore very amusing. ' » ; 

Adam, say the rabbins, a little after his ctettlBit, 
was presented with a view of all those souls wbO^^#^ 
to be united to human bodies, and take their turn ajftor 
him upon the earth. Among others the vision jut 
before him the soul of David* Our great ancestor 
was transported at the &tght of so beautiful an appari- 
tion ; but to his unspeakable grief was informed, that 
it was not to be conveisant among m^ the space of 
one year. 
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' Ostendeni territ hunc taniiimfaia, neque uhrd 
Esse tinen t ' 

JEiu vL $69. 

' This youth (the blissful vision of a day) 
Shall just be shown on earth, and snatchM away.' 

DRYDEN. 

Adam^ to procure a longer life for so fine a piece 
of human nature, begged that threescore and ten 
years (which he heard would be the age of man in 
David's time) might be taken out of his own life 
and added to that of David. Accordingly, say the, 
rabbins, Adam falls short of a thousand years, vrhich 
was to have been the complete term of his life, by 
just so many years as make up the life of David. 
Adam having lived 930 years, and David 70. 

This story was invented to shew the high opinion 
which the rabbins entertained of this man after God's 
own heart, whom the prophet, who was his own con- 
temporary, could not mention without rapture, where 
lie records the last poetical composition of David^ 
' of David the son of Jesse, of the man who was 
raised up on high, of the anointed of the Grod of 
Jacob, of the sweet psalmist of Israel.' |^ 

ADDISON. 
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prit eajidetfaeto, ttdfama pereruUs, 

VIR6.iEa.ix. 7 

■ T he ftct, through length of time obgcure 
If hard to ftdth : yet shall the same eudnre. 

DRYDEN. 

' MOST YENEIIABLE NESTOR, 

' I FIND that every body is very much delighted 
vrith the voice of your lion. His roarings against the 
tucker have been most melodious and emphatical. It 
is to be hoped, that the ladies will take warning by 
them, and not provoke him to greater outrages ; for 
I observe, that your lion, as you yourself have told 
us, is made up of mouth and paws. For my own 
paft, I have long considered with myself how I might 
express my gratitude to this noble animal that has 
80 much the good of our country at his heart. After, 
many thoughts on this subject, I have at length re- 
solved to do hoQour to him, by compiling an history 
of hi!) species, and extracting out of all authors what- 
ever may redound to his reputation. In the prosecu- 
tion of this design, I shall have no manner of regard 
to what £sop has said upon the subject, whom I look 
upon to have been a republican by the unworthy treat- 
ment which he often gives to the king of beasts, and 
whom, if I had time, I could convict of falshood and 
forgery, in almost every matter of fact which he has 
related of this generous animal. Your romance 
writers are likewise a set of men whose authority I 
shall build upon very little in this case. They all of 
them are bora with a particular antipathy to lions. 
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and give them no more quarter than they do giants, 
wherever they chance to meet them. There is not 
one of the seven champions, but when he has nothing 
else to do, encounters with a lion, and you may be 
sure always gets the better of him. In short, a knight 
errant lives in a perpetual state of enmity with this 
noble creature, and hates him more than all things 
upon the earth, except a dragon. Had the stories re-^ 
corded of them by these writers been true, the whole 
species would have been destroyed before now. Aft^ 
having thus renounced all fabulous authorities, I 
shall begin my memoirs of the lion with a story re* 
lated of him by Aulus Gellius, and extracted by him 
out of Dion Cassius, an historian of undoubted vera* 
city. It is the famous story of Androcles the Roman 
slave, which I premise for the sake of my learned 
reader^ who needs go no farther in it if he has read 
it already. 

' Androcles was the slave of a noble Roman who 
was proconsul of Afric. He had been guilty of a 
fault, for which his master would have put him to 
death, had not he found an opportunity to escape out 
of his hands, and fled into the deserts ofNumidia. 
As he was wandering among the barren sands, and 
almost dead with heat and hunger, he saw a cave in 
the side of a rock. He went into it, and finding at 
the farther end of it a place to sit down upon, rested 
there for some time. At length, to his great suq)rise, 
a huge overgrown lion entered at the mouth of the 
cave, and seeing a man at the upper end of it, imme' 
diatdy made towards him. Androcles gave himself 
for gone ; but the lion, instead of treating him as he 
expected, laid his paw upon his lap, and with a conl- 
plaining kind of voice fell a licking his hand. An* 
drocles, after having recovered himself a little fh>m 
the fright he was in, observed the lion's paw to b» 
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exceedingly fwcUed bj a large thorn that stuck in it. 
He immediately pulled it out, and fay squeextng the 
paw very gently made a great deal of corrupt matter 
ran out of it^ which probably freed the lion from the 
great anguish be had felt some time before. The lion 
left him upon receiving this good office from him, 
and soon after returned with a fewn which he had 
just lulled. This he laid down at the feet of his be- 
nefactor, and went off again in pursuit of his prey. 
Androcles, after having sodden the flesh of it by the 
tun, subsisted upon it until the lion had supplied him 
with another. He lived many days in this frightftil 
solitude, the lion catering for him with great assiduity. 
Being tired at length with this savage society, he vras 
resolved to deliver himself up into his master's hands, 
and suffer the worst effects of his displeasure, rather 
than be thus driven out from mankind. His roastefi 
as was customary for the proconsul of Africa, was at 
that time getting together a present of all the largest 
lions that could be found in the country, in order to 
send them to Rome, that they might furnish ont a 
show to the Roman people. Upon his poor slaveys 
surrendering himself into his hands, he ordered him 
to be carried away to Rome as soon as the lions were 
in readiness to be sent, and that for his crime be 
should be exposed to fight with one of the lions m the 
amphitheatre, as usual, for the diversion of the people. 
This was all performed accordingly. Andiodes, 
after such a strange run of fortune, was now in the 
area of the theatre amidst thousands of spectatcvs, ex- 
pecting every moment when his antagonist woald 
come out upon him. At length a huge monstrous 
lion leaped out from the place where he had been 
kept hungry for the show. He advanced with great 
rage towards the man, but on a sudden, after having 
regarded him a little wistftiUy, fell to the ground, and 
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crept towards his feet with all the signs of blandish- 
ment and caress. Androcles^ after a short pause, dis* 
covered that it was his old Numidian friend » and im- 
mediately renewed hb acquaintance with him. Their 
mutual congratulations were very surprising to the 
beholders, who, upon' hearing an account of the 
whole matter from Androcles, ordered him to be par* 
doned, and the lion to be given up into his possession. 
Androdes returned at Rome the civilities which he 
had received from him in the desarts of Africa. Dion 
Cassius says, that he himself saw the man leading the 
Hon about the streets of Rome, the people every 
where gathering about them, and repeating to one 
another, " Uic est teo hotpei hominii, hie at homo Me- 
dicus ieonUJ'"^" This is the lion who was the man's 
host, this is the man who was the lion's physician." 

ADDISON. 1^ 
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pdbut inemdi jam frigid avo 
haomedonHodef^ ve/ Nettoris hermapottU* 

JUV.SatvLSM. 

A sight, might thaw old Priam's finozen age. 
And warm ev>B Nestor into amorous rage. 

I HAVE lately received a letter from an astrologer in 
Moorfields, which I have read with great satisfaction. 
He observes to me, that my lion at Button's coffee- 
house was very luckily erected in the very month 
when the sun was in Leo. He further adds, that 
upon convernng with the above-mentioned Mr. But* 
ton, whote other name he observes is Daniel (a good 
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omen still with regard to the lion his cohabitant*) he 
had discovered the very hour in which the said lioa 
was sent up ; and that by the help of other lights, 
which he had received from the said Mr. Button, he 
had been enabled to calculate the nativity of the licm. 
This mysterious philosopher acquaints me, that the 
sign of Leo in the heavens immediately precedes that 
of VirgOy by which, says he, is signifi^ the natural 
love and friendship the lion bears to virginity ; and 
not only to virginity, but to such matrons likewise as 
are pure and unspotted : from whence he foretels the 
good influence which the roarings of my lion are 
likely to have over the female world, jfbr the purify- 
ing of their behaviour, and bettering of their man- 
ners. He then proceeds to inform me, that in the 
most exact astrological schemes, the lion is observed 
to affect, in a more particular manner, the legs and 
the neck, as well as to allay the pow^ of the scor- 
pion in those parts which are allotted to that fiery 
constellation. From hence he very naturally prog- 
nosticates, that my Hem will meet with great success 
in the attacks he has made on the untuckered stays 
^ and short petticoat ; and that, in a few months, there 
will not be a female bosom or ankle uncovered in 
Great Britain. He concludes, that by the rules of 
his art he foresaw five years ago, that both the pope 
and myself should about this time unite pur endea- 
vours in this paiticular, and that sundry mutations 
and revolutions would happen in the female dress. 

I have another letter by me from a perscm of a 
more volatile and airy genius, who finding this great 
propension in the fair sex to go uncovered, and think-^ 
> ing it impossible to reclaim them intirely horn it, ia 
for compounding the matter with them, and finding 
out a middle expedient between nakedness and 
clpthing. He proposes, therefore, that they should. 
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imitate their great-grandmothers the Briths or Picts, 
and paint the parts of their bodies which are unco« 
vered with such figures as shall be most to their fancy. 
The bosom of the coquette, says he, may bear the 
figure of a Cupid, with a bow in his hand, and his 
arrow upon the string. The prude might have a 
Pallas, with a shield and gorgon's head. In short, 
by this method, he thinks every woman might make 
very agreeable discoveries of herself, and at the same 
time shew us what she would be at. But by my cor* 
respondent's good leave, I can by no means consent 
to spoil the skin of my pretty country-women. They 
could find no colours half so charming as those which 
are natural to them ; and though, like the old Picts, 
they painted the sun itself upon their bodies, they 
would still change for the worse, and conceal some- 
thing more beautiful than what they exhibited. 

I shall therefore persist in my first design, and en* 
deavour to bring about the reformation in neck and 
legs, which I have so long aimed at. Let them but 
raise their stays and let down their petticoats, and I 
have done. However, as I will give them space to 
consider of it, I design this for the last time that my 
lion shall roar upon the subject during this season, 
which I give public notice of for the sake of my cor- 
respondents, that they may not be at an unnecessary 
trouble or expence in furnishing me with any infbr 
nations relating to the tucker before the beginning 
of next winter, when I may again resume that point, 
if I find occasion for it. I shall not, however, let it 
drop without acquainting my reader, that I have 
written a letter to the pope upon it, in order to encou- 
rage him in his present good intentions, and that we 
may act by concert in this matter. Here follows the 
cppyqfmy Irtter. 
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< TO POPE CLEMENT THE EIGHTH, NESTOR 
IRONSIDE GREETING. 

* DEAR BBOTHEBy 

* I HAVE heard ^th great satislactioiiy that you have 
forbidden your priests to confess any woman who ap- 
pears before them without a tucker ; in which you 
please me well. I do agVee with you, that it is im- 
possible for the good man to discharge his office as 
he ought, who gives an ear to those alluring peni- 
tents that discover their hearts and necks to him at 
the same time. I am labouring as much as in me 
lies to stir up the same spirit of modesty among the 
women of this island, and should be glad we might 
asnst (me another in so good a work. In order to it, 
I desire that you would send me over the length of a 
Boman lady's neck, as it stood before your late pro- 
hibition. We have some here who have necks of one, 
two, and three foot in length ; some that have necks 
which reach down to their middles, and indeed, some 
who may be said to be all neck, and no body. I hope, 
at the same time you observe the stays of your fe- 
male subjects, that you have also an eye to their pet- 
ticoats, which rise in this island daOy. When the pet- 
ticoat reaches but to the knee, and the stays fall to the 
fifth rib (which I hear is to be the standard of each, 
as it has been lately settled in a junto of the sex), I 
will take care to send you one of either sort, which I 
advertise you of beforehand, that you may not com- 
pute the stature of our English women from the 
length of their garments. In the mean time I have 
teired the master of a vessel, who tells me that he 
shall touch at Civita Vecchia, to present you with a 
certain female machine which, I believe, will puttie 
your infallibility to discover the use of it. Not to 
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keep yoH in siiip«nse, it is what we call ia this coun* 
try a hooped pettico^. I shall only beg of you to let 
me know, whether you. find any garment of this na- 
ture among all the relics of your female saints, and in 
particular, whether it was ever worn by any of your 
twenty thoivsand virgin martyrs. 

* Yours, tuqut ad Jra8, 

*■ NESTOa IRONSIDE.' 

P. S. I must not dismiss this letter without declar- 
ing myself a good protestant, as I hint in the sub- 
scribing part of it. This I think necessary to take 
notice of, lest I should be accused by an author of un- 
exampled stupidity % for corresponding with the 
head of a Romish church. 1^ 

ADDISON. 



N*141. SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 1713. 

Fhntge, miter, eaiamos, vigiiaiapte pneiia dek, 
Mmfmitimpuyt&tubBadacttrmmacettlli, 
Ui digmu veniat hmkritg ei imaging maerS, 

JUV. Sat. viL 87. 
Let flames on your unkicky papers {« ey. 
Or moths through written pages eat their way | 
Your wars, your loves, your praises be foigot. 
And make of all an universal blo^— — 
The rest is empty praise, an ivy crown. 
Or the lean statue of a mean renown. 

CH. DRTDEN. 

' Wit,' saith the bishop of Rochester ' in his elegant 
sermon against the scomer, ' as it implies a cettain 
uncommon reach and vivacity of thought, is an ex- 

■ Meaning the writer of the Examiner. 
* Dr. Atterbury. 
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ceUenttalent, very fit to be employed in the search erf 
truth, and very capable of assisting us to discern and 
embrace it/ I shall take leave to carry this obser- 
Tation farther into common life, and remark, that it 
is a faculty, when properly directed, very fit to re- 
commend young persons to the favour of such pa^ 
trons as are generally studious to promote the inte- 
rest of politeness, and the honour of their country. I 
am therefore much grieved to h^ar the frequent com- 
plaints of some rising authors whom I have taken 
Under my guardianship. Since my circumstances 
will not allow me to give them due encouragement, t 
must take upon me the person of a philosopher, and 
make them a present of my advice. I would not 
have any poet whatsoever, who is not bom to ^ve 
hundred a year, deliver hin^lf upto wit, but as it is 
subservient to the improvement of his fortune. This 
talent is useful in all professions, and should be con- 
sidered not as a wife, but as an attendant. Let them 
take an old man's word ; the desire of fame grows 
languid iiiiafew years, and thoughts of ease and con- 
venience erase the fairy images of glory and honour. 
Even those who have succeeded both in fame and 
fortune, look back on the petty trifles of their youth 
with some regret, when their minds are turned to 
more exalted and useful speculations. This is admi- 
rably expressed in the following lines by an author ', 
whom I have formerly done justice to on the account 
of his pastoral poems. 

< In search ofWisdom far from Wit I fly; 
Wit is a harlot, beauteous to the eye. 
In whose bewitching^ arms our early time 
We waste, and yigour of our youthful prime : 

* Ambrose Philips. On Wit and Wisdom :' A frag- 
ment. 
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Bat when reflection comes with riper years. 
And manhood with a thoughtliil brow appears ;' 
We cast the mistress off to take a wife. 
And, wed to Wisdom, lead a happy life.' 

A passage which happened to me some years ago 
4X>nfirmed several maxims of frugality in my mind^ 
A woollen-draper of my acquaintance, remarkable 
for his learning^ and good-nature, pulled out his 
pocket-book, wherein he shewed me at the one end 
several well-chosen mottos, and several patterns of 
cloth at the other. — I, like a well-bred man, praised 
both sorts of goods ; whereupon he tore out the mot* 
tos« and generously gave them to me : but, with 
great prudence, put up the patterns in hb pocket 
again* 

I am sensible that any accounts of my own secret 
history can have but little weight with young men of 
sanguine expectations. I shadl therefore take this« 
opportunity to present my wards with the history of 
an ancient Greek poet, which was sent me from the 
library of Fez, and is to be found there in the end of 
a very ancient manuscript of Homer's works, which 
vras brought by the Barbarians from Constantinople. 
The name of the poet is torn out, nor have the critics 
yet determined It. I have foith fully translated part 
of it, and desire that it may be diligently perused by 
all men who design to live by their wits. 

* I was bom at the foot of a certain mountain in 
Greece called Parnassus, where the country is remark- 
ably delicious. My mother, while she was with child 
of me, longed for laurel leaves ; and as I lay in my 
cradle, a swarm of bees settled about my mouth, 
without doing me any injury. These were looked 

s Supposed to be a Mr. William Pate. 
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upon as presages of my being a great man ; and the 
early promises I gave of a quick wit^ sai4 lively 
^cy, confirmed the high opinion my friends had 
conceived of me. It would be an idle tale to relate 
the trifling adventures of my youths until I arrived at 
my twentieth year. It was then that the love I bore 
to a beautiful young virgin, with whom I had inno- 
cently and familiarly conversed from my childhood, 
became the public talk of our village. I was so taken 
up with my passion, that I ii^tirely neglected all 
other affairs : and though the daughter of Machaoa 
the physician, and a rich heiress, the daughter of a 
famous Grecian orator, were offered me in marriage, 
I peremptorily refused both the matches, and rashly 
vowed to live and die with the lovely Polyhymnia. 
In vain did my parents remonstrate to me, that the 
tradition of her being descended from the gods was 
too poor a portion for one of my narrow fortune ; 
that except her fine green-house and garden, she had 
not one foot of land ; and though she should gaia 
the lawsuit about the summit of Parnassus, (which 
yet had many pretenders to it,) that the air was so 
bleak there, and the ground so barren, that it would 
certainly starve the possessor. I fear my obstinacy 
in this particular broke my mother^s heart, who died 
a short time after, and was soon followed by my 
fether. 

* ' I now found myself at liberty, and, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of a great many rivals, I won and 
enjoyed Polyhymnia. Our amour was known to the 
whole country, and all who saw, extolled the beauty 
of my mistress, and pronounced me happy in the 
possession of so many charms. We lived in great 
splendor and gaiety, I being persuaded that high 
living was necessary to keep up my reputation, and 
the beauty of my mistress ; from whom I had daily 
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exf^ectationi given me of a post ir the goTerameiit) 
or some lavish present from the great men of our com- 
ihon-wealth. I was so proud of my partner, that I 
uras perpetually bringing company to see her, and 
was a little tiresome to my acquaintance, by talking 
continually of her s^eral beauties. She herself had 
tt most lilted conceit of her charms, and often in** 
vited the ladies to ask their opinions of her dress ; 
"Which if they disapproved in any particular, she call- 
ed them a pack of envious insipid things, and ridi- 
culed them in all companies. She had a delicate set 
of teeth, which appeared most to advantage whai 
she was angry ; and therefore she was very often in 
11 passion. By this imprudent behaviour, when we 
had run out of our money, we had no living soul to 
befriend us; and every body cried out, it was a judg- 
ment upon me for being a slave to such a proud miax, 
such a conceited hussy. 

' I loved her passionately, and exclaimed against a 
blind and injudicious world. Besides I had several chil- 
dreh by her, and was likely still to have iaolte ; for I 
always thought the young)SSt the most beautiful. I 
must not forget that a certain great lord oifered me a 
considerable sum in my necessity, to have the repu- 
tation of fathering one of them ; but I rejected his 
offer with disdain. In order to support her family 
and vanities, she carri<ed me to Athens; where she 
put me upon a hundred pranks to get money. Some-' 
times she drest me in an antic robe, and placed a dia- 
dem oh my h^ad, and made me gather a mob about 
me by talking in d blustering lotie, and unintelligrbte 
language. Son^etimes she made me foam at the 
mouth, roll my eyes, invoke the gods, and act a sort 
of madness which the Athenians call the Pindarism. 
At another time she put a sheephook into my hand, 

VOL. 11. S 
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and diDve me round my ganet» caHing it the plaiiH 
of Arcadit. When these projecto iaSkd, sb/c g»ve 
out, with, great fluccessy that I was an old astrolo^^; 
after that a dumb man*; andlastof allihemademe 
pass for alion^ 

' It may seem strange« that after so tedious a sk^ 
very, I slxMdd ever get my freedom* Bnt so it hap^ 
pcned, that during Uie three last transformatioas, I 
grew4U)quainted with the lady Sophia, whose superior 
charms cooled my passion for Polyhymnia ; insomuch 
that some envious dull fieUows gave it out, my mi^ 
tress had jilted and left me. But the slanders of my 
enemies were silenoed by my public espousal of S^ 
phia; who, with ^ greatneis of soul, void of aHjen- 
loosy, hath tsdcen Polyhymnia for ho: woman^ and is 
dressed by her every day.' 



jri4«. MONDAY, AUGUST 24, 17IS, 

•— — Poeir mala : stevior anus 
Luxuria incubuU, victwnque ukiteUtir'-^ 

juy.Sat.HS9l. 
. ■ T h* inveterate ills of peace. 
And wasteful riot; whose destnictive efaarms 
Revesge the vaaqtiiah M ' ■ ■ , 

PRYDEN. 

Being obliged at present to attend a particular af- 
fair of my own', I do empower my printer to loot 
into the arcana of the lion, and select out of them 

4 In the Tatler. > In the Spectator. 

la the Ooardian. 

> Probably, his election as Member for Stockhndfre. 



fDch as im^rbe of pQblic otility ; ftnd Mr. Bum>]| 
Is hereby authorised and commanded to give my said 
printer free ingress and egress to the lion, without any 
hindrance, let; or molestation whatsoever, until such 
time as he shall receive orders to the contrary. And 
ibr so doing this shall be his warrant. 

'NESTOaiBONSIDE.' * 

- * Bj viktoe of the foregoing order, the lion has been 
careAiUy examined, and the two following papers be- 
ing found upon him, are thought very proper for pub- 
lic use. 

* Ghen in at the VM$ numth at sis cfthe dock 
in the morning, 

* ma. iBOHsioB, 
< I CA»£ v^ry early this morning to rouse yoiir Hon; 
thinkmg it the prop^rest thneto ofleir him 'trash when 
itis stomach was empty and sharp set; and being fki^ 
foitiled' too lliat he is so Tery modest, as to be shy of 
twallDwii^ any thing before much company, and not 
without some other politic views, the principal of 
which was,< that his digestion being then the most 
keea and vigorous, it might probably refine this raw 
piece from several of its crudities, and so make it pro^ 
per food for bis master ; for as great princes keep 
their taster, so I perceive you keep your digester, 
haiwig an appetite peculiarly turned for deltcaciei. 
if a foUoW'-feeting and nmititude of employment are 
any motives to engage your attention, I may for onc^ 
promise myself a favourable hearing. By the ac- 
count you have given us of the Sparkler, And your 
other female wards, I am pretty confident you cannot 
be a stranger to the many great difficulties there are 
in 'warning a young lady's inclination from a frolic 
which she b fiilly bQnt upon« I am a guardian to a 



young Mmft, vlioie oondoci I am lAore tban ord>- 
nariiy ididtous to keep steady in the slippery age «€ 
live in. 1 miut confess miss hath hitherto been very 
ftiactable and toward, considering ahe b an heiress^ 
and now upon the brink of fifteen: but here of late 
Tom Whirligig has so turned her head with the gal- 
lantries of a late masquerade, (which no doubt Tom, 
according to his usual vivacity, set forth in all its gay- 
est cokmrsy) that the young creature has beea per- 
fectly giddy ever since, and so set agog with the 
thoughts of it, that I am teased to death by her im- 
portuning roe to let her go to the next. In the mean 
time, I have surprised her more than once or twice 
very busy in pulMng all her clothes to pieces, in order 
to make up a strange dress, and with much ado have 
reprieved them from her merciless scissars. Now you 
must understand, old Inm^ I am very loth to trust her 
all alone into such an ocean of temptations. I have made 
use of all manner of dissuasives to her, and have suf- 
ficiently demonstrated to her, that the devil first ad- 
dressed himself to £ve in a mask, and that we owe 
the loss of our first happy state to a masquerade, 
which that sly intriguer made in the garden, where 
he seduced her ; but she does not at all regard this, 
the passion of curiosity is as predominant in' her as 
ever it was in her predecessor. Therefore I appeal, 
sage Nestor, to your experienced age, whether these 
poctumal assemblies have not a bad tendency, to give 
a loose turn to a young lady's imagination. For the 
being in disguise takes away the usual checks and re- 
straints of modesty; and consequently the beaux do 
not blush to talk wantonly, nor the belles to listen; 
the one as greedily sucks in the poison, as the other 
industriously infuses it ; and I am apt to think too, 
tliat the ladies might possibly forget their own selves 
ip.fNuph strange dresses, and do that in a personated 



character which may stain their real ones. A young 
milk-maid may indulge herself in the innocent free- 
dom of a green gown ; and a shepherdess, without 
thinking any harm, may lie down with a shepherd on 
'a mossy-bank; and all this while poor Sylvia maybe 
so far lost in the pleasing thoughts of her new roman* 
tic attire, and Damon's soft endearing language, as 
never once to reflect who she is, until the romance is 
completed. Besides, do but consider, dear Nestor, 
when a young lady's spirits are fermented with spark- 
ling champaign, her heart opened and dilated by the 
attractive gaiety of every thing about her, her soul 
tneked away by the soft airs of music, and the gentle 
powers of motion ; in a word, the whole woman dis- 
«olved in a luxury of pleasure; I say, in such critical 
circumstances, in such unguarded moments, how easy 
is it for a young thing to be led aside by her stars. 
Therefor^, good Mr. Ironside, set your lion a roaring 
against these dangerous assemblies : I can assure you, 
one good loud roar will be sufficient to deter my ward 
from them, for she is naturally mighty fearful, and 
has been always used from her childhood to be fright- 
ened into good behaviour. And it may prove too 
some benefit to yourself in the management of your 
t>wn females, who, if they are not already, 1 do not at 
^11 question, but they will be very shortly, gadding 
after these midnight gambols. Therefore, to promote 
your own peace and qui^ness, as well as mine, and 
the safety of all young virgins, pray order your lion 
to exert his loudest notes against masquerades; I am 
sure it would be a perfect concert to all good mothers, 
and particularly charm the ears of 

' Ydiir faitfifa) friend and companion, 

t OLD BVSTISIO^S.^ 
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' MOST wonvT sot, 
* biMG informed that the Eveites daily increase, and 
that figJeaves are shortly coming into ftshion ; I have 
hired me a piece of ground and planted it with fig- 
4<tes, the toil being naturally productive of them. I 
Jiope« good sir, you will so far encovrage my new 
prpject, as lo acquaint the ladies, that I have now by 
ne a choice c^ollection of fig4eaves of all soijts and 
sixes, of a ddicate texture, and a lovely bright ver- 
dure, beautifully so^oped at the extremities, and 
most curiously wrought with variety of slender fibres 
ranged in beautifol meanders and windings. Ihave 
some very cool ones for summer, so transparently 
thin, that you may see through them, andothenof a 
thicker substance for winter ; I have likewise some 
Tery small ones of a particuUv species for little misses. 
So that I do not question but to give general satisfac- 
tion to all ladies whatsoever, that please to repair to 
me at the sign of the Adam and Eve, near Cupid's 
gardens. If you will fovour me with the insertion of 
this in your Guardian, I will make your foyoorite, the 
Sparkler^ a present of some of the choicest fig-leaves 
I have, and lay before her feet the primitiie of my 
new garden ;a|id if you bring me a greatmany cos* 
fomers for my leaves, I promise you my figs stuU be 
at your service. 

* I am, worthy an, 

' Yoiur worship's most obedient, 
' humble servant, 

< JOrrBOiiY ETEarOIEBN.' 

^ N. B. I am now rearing up a set of >fine forbe 
lowcA dodt4eaT<8i which will be ejcceeding pioper 
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for old womeDf and superannuated maids; those 
plants having two excellent good properties: the 
one, that they flourish best in drjr g!X>und ; the other^ 
that being clothed with several integuments of downy 
snrfaoe^, they are exceeding warm and cherishing,* 

STEELE. 
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SaitJuUf horreniot prvnut ^t protulU eruetf 
Sumnferutf ei vereferreus iUefiat ! 

TIBUL. l.Eief.x.1. 

Who first, with skill inhuman, did prodnce. 
And teach mankind, the sword's destmctive use ? 
What sense of pity could the monster feel ! 
Himself Kleiitless as the murderous steel I 

Notwithstanding the levity of the pun, which is in 
the second line of my motto, the subject I am going 
upon is of the most serious consequence, and concerns 
nK> less than the pedceand quiet, and (for aught I 
know) the very life and safety^ of every InofTensiye 
and well-disposed inhabitant of this city. Frequent' 
complaints have been made to me, by men of discre- 
tion and sobriety, in most of* the cofiee-houses from 
St. Jameses to Jonathan^ that there is sprung up ot 
Ikte a very numerous race o# young fellows about the 
town, who have tlie confidence to walk the streets, 
and come into all public places in open day-light, 
with swords of such immoderate length, as strike 
terror Into a great many of her majesty's good sub* 
jects^ Beades this, half a dozen of this fraternity 

!SMKoi;145,aiidm. 
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inarooiB oranarrow street, are at inconvenient as so 
many turnstiles, because you can pass neither back«» 
ivard nor forward, until you have first put their wea* 
pons aside. When Jack Daard made bis first trip to 
tovm from the university, he thought be could never 
bring up with him too much of the gentleman ; this 
I soon perceived in the first visit he made me, wheii 
I remember, he came scraping in at the door, encum- 
bered with a bar of cold iron so irksomely long, that 
It banged against his calf and jarred upon his rrght 
heel, as he walked, and came rattling behind him as 
be ran down the stairs. But his sister Annabella's 
raillery soon cured him of this aukward air, by telling 
him that his sword was only fit for going up stairs, or 
walking up hill, and that she shrewdly suspected he 
had stolen it out of the college kitchen^ 

But to return to the public grievance of this city ; 
it is very remarkable, that these Brothers of the Blade 
began to appear upon the first suspension of arms ; 
and that since the conclusion of the peace the order is 
very much increased, both as to the number of the 
men, and the size of their weapons, I am informed^ 
that these men of prepostero^s bravery, who affect a 
military air in a profound peace, and dare to look ter- 
rible amongst their friends and fellow*citizens, have 
formed a plan to erect themselves into a society, under 
tfie name of the Terrible club; and that they enter^ 
t^in hopes of getting the great armory-hall in the 
tower for their club-room. Upon this I have made 
it my business to inquire more particularly into the 
cabal; of these Hectors; and by the help of my lion, 
I have got such informations as will enable me to 
, countermine their designs, together with a copy of 
some fundamental .^ticles drawn up by three of thei|^ 
ringleaders; the which it seems, are to be augmented 
f nd assented to by the rest of the gang, on the fin^ 
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of January next, (if hot timely prevented,) at a gene- 
lal meeting in the sword-cutlers hatl. I shall at pre* 
sent (to let them see that they are not unobserved) 
content myself with publishing only the said articles. 

' Articles to he agreed upon by the members of the 
Terrible club. 

Imprimis, That the club do meet at midnight in the 
great armory-hall in the tower, (if leave can be ob^ 
tained») the first Monday in every month. 

2. I'hat the president be seated upon a drum at the 
upper end of the table, accoutred with a helmet, a 
basket hilt sword, and a buff belt. 

3. That the president be always obliged to provide, 
for the first and standing dish of the club, a pasty of 
bull beef, baked in a target made for that purpose. 

4. That the members do' cut their meat with bayo- 
nets instead of knives. 

5. That every member do sit to the table, and eat 
with ills hat, his sword, and his gloves on. 

6. That there be no liquor drank but rack-punch, 
quickened with brandy and gun-powder. 

7. That a large mortar be made use of for a punch- 
bowl. 

In all appearance it could be no other than a mem- 
ber of this club, who came last week to Button's, and 
sat over against the lion with such a settled fierceness 
in his countenance, as if he came to vie with that ani- 
mal in sternness of looks. His stature was somewhat 
low; his motions quick and smart, and might be mis- 
taken for starting? and convulsions. He wore a broad 
stiff hat, cudgel- proof, with an edging three fingers 
deep, trussed up into the fierce trooper's cock. To 
ttiis was added a dark wig, very moiderately .curled^ 
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and tied io bro krge knots up to hb ears; hbooat 
was shorty and rich in tarnished lace; liis aoalTikand 
his upper lip were all begrimed with snuff. At lifst 
I sras in hopes the gentlraan'a. friends took can not 
to intrust him with any weapon; until loddng down, 
. I could perceive a sword of a most unwarrantable 
siae, that hung carelessly below his knee, with two 
large tassels at the hilt, that played about his ankles. 

I must confess I cannot help shrewdly suspecting 
the courage of the Terribka. I beg pardon if Lma 
in the wrong when I think, that the long sword, and 
the swaggering cock, are the ordinary disguises of a 
£unt heart. These men, while they think to impose 
terror upon others, do but render theroselTes con- 
temptible; their very dress tells you that they are 
9unoimded with fears^that they life in Hobbes's state 
of nature, and that they are never free from appre- 
hensions. I dare say, if one were to look into .the 
hearts of these champions, one. should £nd there a 
great tendency to go cased in armour, and that .no- 
thing but the fear^f a stvonger ridicule lestraina thein 
^tun it A braTe man scoros to.wear any thing, that 
may give him an advantage over his neighbour ; hjg 
great glory is neither to fear, nor to be iieared. I re- 
member, when I was abroad, to have seen a bufibo& 
in an opera, whose excessive cowardice never failed 
to set the whole audience into a loud laughter: but 
the scene which seemed to divert them most, was that 
in which he came on with a sword that reached quite 
across the stage, and was put to flight by an adver* 
lary, whose stature was not above four foot high, and 
whose weapon was not three foot long. This brings 
to my mind what I have formerly read of a king of 
Arabia, who shewing a rich sword, that had been pre* 
sented to him, his courtiers unanimously gave their 
qpimon, that it had no other fault, but that of being. 
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too short; upon which the king's son said, that these 
was DO weapon too short for a brave man, since there 
needed no more but to advance one step to malce it 
^ng enough. To this I shall subjoin, by way of co- 
xoUary, that there is no ^weapon long enough for a 
coward, who never thinks hims^f secure while he is 
within sight of his adversary's point. • I would there- 
fore, advise these men of distant courage, as they teuf 
der their honour, to shorten their dimensions, and re> 
duce their tilters to a mcffe reputable, as well as a more 
portable si«e'. 
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Sua cift^ quwn Hi intimi eogiiaiio, 
, Cohrque privm ' 

PH/EnR.Pjnd. 

Every man has his peeoliar way of thinfciag and actinjp^ 

It is a very just, and a common observation upon the 
natives of this island, that in their different degrees^ 
and in their several professions and employments, 
they abound as much, and perhaps more, in good sense 
than any people ; and yet, at the same time there is 
scarce an Englishman of any life and spirit, that has 
not some odd cast of thought, some original hunraufji 
that distinguishes him from his neighbour. Hence 
It is that our comedies are enriched with such a di-^ 
versity of characters, as is not to be seen upon any 
other theatre in Europe. Even in the masquerades 
that bave been lately given to the town (though they 

tSeeNos.l45aildl7U 



are divenidns we are Dot accustomed to) the singu- 
larities of dress were carried much forther than is 
usual in foreign countries, where the natives are 
trained up, as it were, from their infancy, to those 
amusements. The very same measure of understand* 
ing, the very same accomplishments, the very same 
defects, shall, among us, appear under a quite dif- 
ferent aspect in one man, to what they do in another. 
This makes it as impracticable to foreigners to enter 
into a thorough knowledge of the English, as it would 
be to learn the Chinese language, in which there is a 
different character for every individual word. I know 
not how to explain this vein of humour so obvious in 
my countrymen, better than by comparing it to what 
the French call Le gout du terroir in wines, by which 
they mean the different flavour one and the same 
grape shall draw from the different soils in which it 
is planted. This national mark is visible among us 
in every rank and degree of men, from the persons 
of the first' quality and politest sense, down to the 
rudest and most ignorant of the people. Every me- 
chanic has a peculiar cast of head and turn of wit, or 
some uncommon whim, as a characteristic that distin- 
guishes him from others of his trade, as well as fifom . 
the multitudes that are upon a level with him. We 
have a small-coal-man ', who from beginning with two 
plain notes, which made up his daily cry, has made* 
himself master of the whole compass of the gamut, and 
has frequently concerts of music at his own house, 
^or the entertainment of himself and his friends. 
There is a person of great hospitality, who lives in a. 

" Mr. Thomas Brittoii, the musical small-coal-man ; of 
whom an account may be seen in the Oentleman's Maga-> 
ztne, Vol. xliii. p. 437, and Sir John Hawkins's History of 
Music, Vol. V. book U cbap« 9. 
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plastered cottage upon the road to Haniipsteadi and 
gets a superfluity of wealth, by acoommodatiDg holi^ 
day passengers with ale, brandy, pipes, tobacco, gin-» 
gerbread, apples, pears, and other small refreshments 
of life; and on workdays takes the air in his chaise, 
and recreates himself with the elegant pleasures of 
the beau-monde. The shining men amongst our mob, 
dignified by the title of ringleaders, have an inex«> 
haustible fund of archness and raillery ; as likewise 
have our sailors and watermen. Our very street-beg* 
gars are not without their peculiar oddities, as the 
schoolmen term them. The other day a tattered wag 
followed me across the Mews with ' one farthing or 
half-penny, ^ood your honour, do your honour; and 
I shall make bold to pray for you.' 

Shakspeare (who was a great copier of nature), 
whenever he introduces any artisans or low characters 
into his plays, never fails to dash them strongly with 
som^ distinguishing stain of humour, as may be seen 
more remarkably in the scene of the grave-diggers in 
Hamlet, 

Though this singularity of temper, which runs 
through tbegeneralltyof us,may make us seem whim- 
sical to strangers; yet it furnishes out a perpetual 
change of entertainment to ourselves, and diversifies 
all our conversations with such a variety of mirth, as 
is not to be met with in any other country. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, in his Essay upon Poetry, endeavours 
to account for the British humours in the following 
manner; 

. * This may proceed from the native plenty of our 
soil, the unequalness of our climate, as well as the 
ease of our government, and the liberty of professing 
opinions and factions, which perhaps our neighbours 
tiave about them, but are forced to disguise, and 
thereby may come in time to be extinguished. Thus 
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treoometohsve imtre originalty and more' tint mp*' 
pear what they are. We have more hurooor> became 
every man Mlowi his own, and t^es a pleaaure, per* 
liaps a pride, to shew it. On the contrary, where the 
people are generally poor, and forced to hard labour, 
their actions and lives are all of a piece. Where they 
aerve hard masters, they must follow their examples, 
as well as commands, and are forced upon fmitation 
in small matters, as well as obedience in great: so 
that some nations look as if they were cast all in one 
mould, or cut out all by one pattern, at least the 
common poeple in one, and the gentlemen in ano* 
ther. They seem all of a sort in thefr habits, their 
customs, and even their talk and conveitation, as well 
as in the application and pursuit of their actions, and 
their lives. Besides all this, there is another sort of 
variety amongst us, which arises ift>m our oiimate( 
and the dispositions it naturally produces.^ Wea]« 
not only more unlike one another, than any nation I 
know ; but we are more unlike ourselves too, at seve^ 
ral times, and owe to our very air some ill qualities, as 
well as many good.' 

Ours is the only country, perhaps in the whol^ 
worid, where every man, rich and poor, dares to 
have a humour of his own, and to avow it updn ail 
occasions. I make no doubt, but that it is to this great 
freedom of temper, and this unconstrained mtoner 
of Jiving, that we owe, in a great measure, the number 
of shining geniuses, which rise up amongst us ftom 
time to time, in the several arts and sciences, for the 
service and for the ornament of life. This frank and 
generous disposition in a people, will likewise nerer 
fail to keep up in their minds an aversion to slavery^ 
and be, as it were, a standing bulwark of their liber* 
ties. So long as ever wit and humour continue, and 
the generality of us will have their own way of thinks 
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io^ qyeakbgi and actios, tIil»Aatkmis not like to 
give aaajT quarter to an mader^ andjnnchfev tobear 
with the abiiirditiea of popery^ in exohange. for an 
crtablished and a^nraionable £adth. 
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Jura negei iibi naUt, nikii non anoget armit. 

HOR.AnPo6t.wr.t82. 

Scorning all judges, and »i\ law, but arms. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Amongst tlie several challenges and letters which m^ 
paper of the twentj-iifth ' has brought upon me, there 
happens to be one, which I know not well what to 
make of. I am doubtful whether it is the archness of 
some wag, or the serious resentment of a coxcomb, 
that vents his indignation with an insipid pertness. 
In either of these two lights I think it may divert my 
readers, for which reason I shall make no scruple to 
comply with the gentleman's request, and make his 
letter public. 

* OLD TEsrr, Tilt-yard Coffee-house. 

• Your grey hairs for once shall be your protection^ 
and this biOet a fair warning to you fot* your auda* 
cious raillery upon the dignity of long swords. Look 
to it for the future ; consider we Brothers of the Blad^ 
ate men of a long reach : think betimes, 

** How many perils do enviroQ, 

" The maa that meddles with cokL iron.'' 

■ N« 14S, 
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It has alwaTS been held dangerous to play with edge- 
tools. I grant you, we men oif valour are but aukward 
jesters ; vre know not how to repay the joke for joke; 
but then we always make up in point what we want 
in wit. He that shall rashly attempt to regulate our 
hilts, or reduce our blades, had need to have a heart 
of oak, as well as " Sides of Iron." Thus much for 
the present. In the mean time Bilbo is the word, re 
member that,^nd trembler 

^ THO. SWAGGEi.' 

This jocose manner of bullying an old man, so long 
as it affords some entertainment to my friends, is what 
I shall not go. about to discourage. However, my 
trttty antagonist must give me leave, since he attacks 
me in proverbs, to exchange a thrust or two with him 
^t the same weapons; and so4et me tell Mr. Swag- 
ger, * There is no catching old birds with chaff;' and 
that ' Brag is a good dog, but Hold-fast is a belter.' 
' Fore- warned, fore-armed.' Having dispatched this 
combatant, and given him as good as he brings, I 
proceed to exhibit the case of a person who is the very 
reverse of the former; the which he lays before rot 
in the following epistle. 

* WORTHY SIR, 

' I AM the most unfortui^ate of men, if you do not 
speedily interpose with your authority in behalf of s 
gentleman, who by his own example has for these 
six months endeavoured, at the peril of his life, to 
bring liUie sjkvords into fashion, in hopes to prevail' 
upon the gentry by that means (winning them over 
inch by inch) to appear without any swords at all. It 
was my misfortune to call in at Tom's last night, a 
little luddled, where I happened only to point towards 
an odd fellow with a monstrous sword, that made a 



ring found MiAy bs lie turaed uywn Us hteel HI sp^sds 
t0 one or other in tfae room. - Upon XimpeeaidWkf^ 
tbebioody*tiii0dedTiilain lias mat Me a cbuHengt^ 
this morning. I tremble at the very tlvought of % 
«nd am sick witli the apprehensioB of sedngtfait 
weapon taked, vrhkch terrified me in the scabbard.^ 
Tbe uHeonBcloaable m^aa desiM» in the most d?il 
termsy he may hate the hoaout of iheamritig swordd 
with me. Alaal sir, mine Is not (hilt and all) tUbij^n 
a loot and a half. I take thelibeity'of kicioshigitltf 
700 in my wig-box, and shatt be^emany obliged t» 
yoii, h; upon sight of it, your oampMioii may bi» scf 
ht mored, as to oocasioii yoa tio writiea good word 
ibr me to my adterififfy, or to say any thing iliat may 
shame him iato i^ason, and stffeat oaee the life audi 
reputatkm ^f, 

« Yoar most devoted slave, 

- 'TIMOTHY BODKIN.' 
< GOOD MR. BODKIN, 

* Tis perusal of this paper wUl give you to under- 
stand, that your letter, toother with the little imple. 
ment you seal; me in the wig4>ox,'Came safe to my 
hands. From the dimensions of it I perceive your 
courage lies in a narrow compass. Suppose you 
should send this bravo the feUow to it, and desire him 
to meet you in a closet, letting him know at the same 
time, that you fight all your duds under lock and 
key, for the sake of privacy. But if this proposal 
seems a little (00 rash, I shall send my servant with 
your sword to the person offended, and give him iiH 
structions to tell him you are a little purbliadji and 
dare not for that reason trust to a longer weapon, and 
that an inch in his body will do your business as well 
VOL. II. T 
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a^an ell. :0t, if you y^ould ha^e me prboeed yet 
;ttoire cautioudyf my seryaot shall let him. know,, as 
from me» that Jie should meddle with fail match ; and 
that alone, if. he .be a man of .honour, will make him 
ceflect ; if otherwise, (as I am very inclinable to doubt 
at,) you need give yourself no farther unnecessary 
Icars; but rely .upon, the truth of my remarks upon 
the Terribles,. I havet bethought myself of one.ex-> 
pedient more for you, .which seems to be the most 
likely to woceed^ Sebd your own servant, to wait 
up<m the gentleman'; iet him . carry . with him your 
sword, and. a letter, in which you tell him, that ad- 
miring the magnificence and grandeur of his weapon 
at Tom's> you thojught it great pity so gallant a cava- 
Ker should not be completely fuined ; for .which rea- 
son you humbly request, that you may have the ho- 
nour of presenting bkn with a dagger. 

* I am, siK, 

. , • ' Your faithful servant, 

' NBSTOB IBONSIDB/ 

' I received a IMer last week from one of my female 
wards,- who subscribes herself Teraminta'. She 
seems to be a lady of great ddicacy, by the concern 
she shows for the loss of a small covering, which the 
generality of the sex have laid aside. She is in pain^ 
and full of those fears, which are natural in a state of 
virginity,- lest any, the smallest part of her linen, 
should be in the possession of a man. In compliance 
therefore with her request, and to gratify her mo- 
desty so far as lies in my power, I have given orders 
t6 my printer to make room for her advertisement in 
this day^s paper. 

* Sm N«> 109. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

'August 19. Whereas a modesty-piece was lost 
^ the masquerade last Monday night, being the 17th 
Instant, between the hours of twelve and one, the au- 
thor of this paper gives notice, that if any persbn will 
put it into the hands of Mr. Daniel Button, to be re- 
turned to the owner, it shall by her be acknowledged 
as the last favour, and no questions asked. 

' N. B. It is of no use but to the owner/ 

STEELE. 
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Prhmu hoffwuan leonem manu iractare atuuSf ei ottendere map' 
. sutfadum, Hatmo i clarissimu Paenontm tradiitar, 

PLIN. 

Hanno, a noble Carthaginian, is reported to have been iht 
first man who ventured to handle a lion, and bring him 
« nptame. 

• 

The generality of my readers, I £nd, are so well 
pleased with the story of the lion, in my paper of the 
twentieth instant ', and with my friend's design of 
compiling a history of that noble species of animals ; 
that a* great many ingenious persons have promised 
me their assistance to bring in materials for the work, 
from' all the storehouses of ancient and modern learn- 
ing, as well as from oral tradition. For a farther en- 
couragement of the undertaking, a considerable num- 
-ber of virtuosi have offered; when my icollection shall 
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swell into a reasonable bulk, to ccmtribute yety hand- 
somely, by way of tulMariptioiv towards the printing 
of them in folio, on a lai^ge royal paper, purioudy 
adorned with a variety of forests, deserts, rocks, and 
caves* and lions of all sorts and sizes upon copper- 

eates, by the best hands, A rich old baci^lor of 
lonVinn (who is zealous for the honour of the place 
in which he was educated) sends me word I may de* 
pend upon a hundred pounds firom him, towards the 
embellishing of the work ; assuring me, at the same 
time, that he will sd hfe cierk to search the records, 
and enquire into the antiquities of that house, tiiat 
there may be no stone left unturned to make the book 
complete. Considering the volumes that have been 
written upon insects and reptiles, and the vast expence 
and paans sMne phitosc^hers Jiave been at to dis* 
cover, by the help of glaues, their almost impercep- 
tjbiequalatifiaiid perfections; it will not, I hope, be 
thought uiir«asoiiable, if the lion (whose m^estic form 
lies open to the naked eye) should take up a first-rate 
fohU 

A wortiiy merchant, and a iriead of mine, sends me 
the following letter, to be inserted in my comniCBta- 
ries upon lions. 

* Since one of your corre^ondenls has of late entnv 
tained the public with a very remarkable and aacient 
|ttece of history, in honour of the grandees of the 
forot; and since it is probable you may in time ooif 
lect a great many cudousiecords and araaziiig di^ 
cumstances^ which may contribute to make theK 
animals respected over the &ce of the whde earth ; I 
am not a little ambitious to have the glory of contrir 
buting somewhat to so generous an undertaking. If 
you throw your work intp theformof chronicle, lam 
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IB hopcB I may filrniab out a page in it towardi the 
liitter erniof the vokiaiey by a narration of a modem 
date, which i had in the year 170(K from the gentle* 
man to whom it h^pened. 

< About sixty yean ago, when the pbgue raged at 
Na|»les,Sir George Davis (consul there for the £n^ 
lish nadon) ictirect to Florenoe. It hi^ened one 
day he went out of durkxtty to see the great dake^a 
lions. At the further end, in one of the dens, lay a 
lion, which the keepers in three year* time could not 
tame, with all the art and gentk usage imaginable* 
Sir George no sooner q>peaped at the grates of the 
den, but the lion ran to htm with aU the marks of joy 
and transport he was capable of expressing. He rear* 
ed himself up and licked his hand, which this gen* 
Ueman put in through the grates. The keeper, af- 
frighted, took him by the aran and palled him away, 
begging him not to hazard his life by going so near 
the fiercest creature of that kind that ever entered 
those dens. However, nothing would satisfy Sir 
George, notwithstanding all that oould be said to dis- 
suade him, but he must go into the den to him. The 
very instant he entered, the lion threw his paws upon 
his shoulders, and licked his face, and ran to and fro 
in the den, fawning, and full of joy, like a dog at the 
sight of his master. After several embraces and sa- 
lutations exchanged on both sides, they parted very 
good friends. The rumour of this interview between 
the lion and the stranger rung immediately through 
the whole city, and Sir George was very near passing 
for a saint among the people. The great duke, when 
he heard of it, sent for Sir George, who waited upon 
his highness to the den, and, to satisfy his curiosity, 
gave him the following account of what seemed so 
strange to the duke and his followers. 

* A captsun of a ship £rom Baibary gave me this 
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lion when he was a young whelp. I brought him up< 
tame; but when I thought him too large to be suffer- 
ed to run about tlie house, I built a den for him in my 
court-yard ; from that time he was never permitted, 
to go loose, except when I brought him within doois 
to shew him to my friends. When he was ^ve years 
old, in his gamesome tricks, he did some mischief by 
pawing and playing with people. Having griped a 
man one day a little too hard, I ordered him to be 
shot, for foar of incurring the guilt of what might 
happen ; upon this, a friend who was then at dinner 
with me begged him : how he came here I know not. 
< Here Sir George Davis ended ; and thereupon the 
Duke of Tuscany assured him, that he had the lion 
fiom that very fiiend of hb. 

* I am, SIR, 
* Your niost obedient servant, 

^ and constant reader, &c,' 

STBELE. 

*4i* Lately published the third edition carefuUy revised, 
and correctly printed in two pocket volumes, of Female 
F^Isbood I or, the Life and Adventures of a late French No- 
bleman. Written |>y himaelf after his retirement, and di- 
gested by M. de St. Evremond. The third edition, revised 
and corrected. 

' Beauty, lik^ ice, our footing doth betray; 
Who can tread sure on the smooth slippery way ? 
Pleased with the passage, we slide swiftly on;* 
And see the dangers which we cannot shun.' 

DRYDEN. 

•* K. B. This is the book mentioned by Sir Richard Steele, 
in the Guardian, N<^ 150, and from which was transcribed 
th^ a4Te9tvure inserted in that paper*' 
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N-HT. SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1713. : 

ai 
BoTium ett,fitgienda atpieere ieno in nudo, 

PUBL.ST11. 

It is a good thing to learQ cautioa by the misfortunes of 
others. 

Having, in my paper of the 21st of July \ shewed 
my dislike of the ridiculous custom of garnishing a 
new-married couple, and setting a gloss upon their 
persons which is to last no longer than the honeys 
moon ; I think it may be much for the emolument of 
my disciples of both sexes, to make them sensible, in 
the next place, of the folly of launching out into ex- 
travagant expences, and a more magnificent way of 
living, immediately upon marriage. If the bride and 
brideghx)m happen to be persons of any rank, they 
come into all public places, and go upon all visits 
with 8d gay an equipage, and so glittering an ap- 
pearance, as if they were making so many public en- 
tries. But to judicious minds, and to men of experi- 
ence in this life, the gilt chariot, the coach and six, 
the gaudy liveries, the supernumerary train of servants^ ' 
the great house, the sumptuous table, the services of 
plate, the embroidered clothes, the rich brocades, 
and the profusion of jewels, that upon this occasion 
break out at once, are so many symptoms of mad- 
ness in the happy pair, and prognostications* of their 
future misery. I remember a country neighbour of 
my Lady Lizard's, Squire Wiseacre by name, who en,- 
joyed a very clear estate of 500/. per annum, and b^ 
< » 
■N»U3. 
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living frugally upon it was beforehand in the world. 
This gentleman unfortunately fell in love with Mrs. 
Faniiy Flippant, the th(en reigning toast In those 
parts. In a word, he maimd her, and to give a last- 
ing proof of hU a£recUoQ> QQOseDted to mal^e bQth her 
and himstlf miserable by setting out in the high 
mode of wedlock. He, in less than the ^pace of five 
years, was reduced to starve in prison for debt ; and 
his lady, with a son and three daughters, became a 
burden to the parish. The conduct of Frank Fore- 
sight was the very reverse to Squire Wiseacre's. He 
had lived a bachelor some years about thi$ town, in 
the best of companies ; kept a chariot and four foot- 
men, besides six saddle horses ; he did not exceed, but 
went to the utmost stretch of his income; but when he 
married thebeautifol Clarinda (who brought him a 
plentiful fortune) he dismissed two of his footmen, four 
of the saddle horses, and his chariot ; and kept onlj a 
chair for the use of his lady, Fmbroidered clothes 
and laced linen were quite laid aside ; he was married 
in a plain drugget, and from that time forward, in all 
the accommodations of life, never coveted any thing 
ibeyond cleanliness and conveniency. When any of 
his acquaintance asked him the reason of this sudden 
change, he v^uld answer, ' In single life I could ea- 
sily compute my wants, and provide against thiem ; 
i)ut the condition of life I am now engaged in, is at- 
tended with a thousand casualties, as well as a great 
^any distant but unavddable expences. The hap- 
piness or misery, in this world, of a future progeny, 
will probably depend upon my good or ill husbandry. 
I shall never think I have discharged my duty 
until I have laid up a provision for three or four chil- 
dren at least.' — * But, prithee, Frank,' says a pert 
coxcomb that stood by, * why should'st thou reckon 
thy chickens befor e - - ■ - ^ upon which he cut him 
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fiMrtf aad replkd, ' it is no malter ; a biave mtii can 
neTcr wait hein, whik there b one man of worth Hv 
hig/ Thif precautious vay of reasoning and acting 
has proved to Mr. Foresight and his bidy an uninter* 
fiipted source of felicity. Wedlock sits light and 
easy upon them ; and they ve at present happy in 
two sons and a daughter, who a great many years 
henoe will feel the good eieets of their parents pru« 
dencc. 

My memory fiuh me in recollecting where I have 
read, that in some parts of Holland it is proyided by 
law, that every man, before he marries, shall be ob» 
Itged to plant a certain number of trees, piopor* 
tionableto his circumstanees, as a pledge to the gi^ 
Temment for the maintenance of his children. Every 
honest as well as every prudent man should do some* 
thing equivalent to this, by retrenching all superflu* 
eua and idleexpences, instead of following the extrat 
vagant practice of persons, who sacrifice every thing 
to their present vanity, and never are a day before 
hand in thought. I know not what delight splendid 
nuptials may afford to the generality of the great 
wofld X I could never be present at any of them 
without a heavy heart It is with pain I refrain from 
tears, when I see the bride thoughtlessly jagging it 
aboutthe room, dishonoured with jewels, and dazzling 
the eyes of the whole assembly at the expence of her 
children's future subsistence. How singular, in the 
age we live in, is the moderate behaviour of young 
Sophia, and how amiable does she appear in the 
eyes of wise men ! Her lover, a little before marri- 
age, acquainted her, that he intended to lay out a 
thousand pounds for a present in jewds ; but before 
he did it, desired to know what sort would be most 
acceptable to her. * Sir,' replied Sophia, * I thank 
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you for your kind and generous intentioiis^ and only beg 
they may be executed in another manner ; be pleased 
only to give me the money, and 1 will try to lay it 
out to a better advantage. I am not/ continues she, 
* at all fond of those expensive trifles ; neither do I 
tiiink the wearing of diamonds can be any addition, 
nor the absence of them any diminution, to my hap- 
piness. I should be ashamed to appear in public for 
a few days in a dress which does not become me at 
all times. Besides, I see by that modest plain garb 
of yours, that you are not yourself affected with the 
gaiety of apparel. When I am your wife, my only 
care will be to keep my person clean and neat fix" 
you, and not to make it fine for others.' The gentle* 
man, transported with this excellent turn of mind in 
his mistress, presented her with the money in new 
gold. She purchased an annuity with it ; out of the 
income of which, at every revolution of her wedding- 
day, she makes her husband some pretty present, as 
a token of her gratitude, and a fresh pledge of her 
love ; part of it she yearly distributes among her indi- 
gent and best deserving neighbours ; and the small 
remainder she lays out in something useful for her- 
self, or the children. 

STEELE.' 
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N^ 148. MONDAY, AUGUST 31, 1713. 

. Fas est et ab kotte doceru 

OVID. Met iv. 428. 

>Tis good to learn even from an enemy. 

These is a kind of apc^hthegm, which I have fre^ 
quently met with in my reading, to this purpose : 
' That there are few, if any booksj out of which a 
man of learning may not eictract something (or his 
use.* I have often experi^ced the truth of this 
maxim, when, calling in at my bookseller's, I have 
taken ^e book next to my hand off the counter, ta 
employ the minutes I have been obliged to linger 
away there, in waiting for one friend or other. Yes- 
terday when I came there, the Turkish Tales hap- 
pened to lie in my way ; upon opening that amusing- 
author, I happened to dip upon a short tale, which 
gave me a great many serious reflections. The very 
same fable may fall into the hands of a great many 
men of wit and pleasure, who, it is probable, will read 
it with their usual levity ; but since it may as proba* 
bly divert and instruct a great many persons of plain, 
and virtuous minds, I shall make no scruple of making 
it the entertainment of this day's paper. The moral to 
be drawn from it is entirely Christian, and is so very 
obvious, that I shall leave to every reader the plea- 
sure of picking it out for himself. I shall only pre- 
mise, to obviate any offence that may be taken, that a 
great many notions in the Mahometan religion ar^ 
)K>rrowed ^m the holy scriptures. 
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2%e Butory (fStmt<m BortiM. 

There was fbrmerlj a santon whose name was 
Barstsa, who for the space of an hundred years, very 
fenrently applied himself to prayers ; and scarce 
ever went out of the grotto in which he made his ren- 
dence, for fear of exposing himself to the danger of 
•ffending God. He fasted in the day-time, and 
watched in the night. All the inhabitants of the 
country had such a great veneration for him, and so 
highly valued his prayen^ that they commonly ap- 
plied 1o him, when they had any favour to beg oi 
Heaven. When he made vows for the health ot 
a sick person, the patient was immetfiately cured. 

It happened that the daughter of the king of that 
country fell into a dangerous distemper, the cause of 
which the phyddans could not discovery yet they 
continued prescribing remedies by guess ; but instead 
of helping the princess, they only augmented her 
disease. In the mean time the king was inconsolable^ 
for he passionately loved his daughter; wherefore, 
one day, finding all human assistance vain,^he de- 
clared it as ys opinion that the princess oug^ht to be 
sent to the santon Batsisa. 

All the beys applauded his sentiment, and the 
king's officers conducted her to the santon ; who, 
notwithstanding his frozen age, could not see such a 
beauty without bemg sensibly moved. He gased on 
her with pkasure ; and the devil, taking this oppOT- 
tonity, whispered in his ear thus ; ' O santon ! don't 
let slip such a fortunate minute: tell the king's ser- 
vants that it is requisite for the princess to pass tfai^ 
night in the grotto, to see whether it will please God 



to cuie her^ tfaM yo<i will put upa prayer for her, and 
that they need only come to fetch her to-morrow.' 

How weak i« man ! tbesantoti followed the devil's 
advice, and did what he suggested to him. But the 
officetft, before they would yidd to leave the prinMsi, 
sent one of their number to know the king's pleasure^ 
That monarch, who had an Intire confidence tn Bar- 
sisa, never in the least scrupled the trusting of his 
daughter with him. ' I consent,' said he, ' that sbe 
stay vnih that holy man, and that he ketp her as 
long as he pkases : I am whetty saftiified on that 
head.' 

When the offieevs had received the king's answer, 
they all retired, and the princess remamed alone with 
the hermit Night being come, the devil presented 
Uoisdf to thesanton, saying, « Canst thott let slip S9 
£svin]mhleano|^)ortunity with so charming, a crea^ 
ture } Fear not her telling of the violence you offer 
her ; if she were twtk so indiscreet as to reveal it, 
who ^U believe her } The court, the city, and all 
the world, are loo much prepossessed in your fivour, 
to §^vc any credit to such a report. You may do any 
thing unpunished, when arnMxi by the great reputa^ 
tiain for wisdom which you have acquired.' The uo> 
fortunate Baissa was so weak as to hearken to the ene- 
my of madkind^ He approached the princes^ took 
her into his arms, and in a moment cancelled a virtue 
of an hundced years dusatkm. 

He had no sooner perpetrated his crime, than a 
thovaand avenging honors haunted him night and 
day. He thus accosts the devil: * Oh wretofa,' says 
he, ' it is thou which hast destroyed me i Thou hast 
enoompassed me for a whole age, and endeavoured 
to seduce me ; and now at last thou hast gained thy 
end.'*-*' Oh santon P answered the devil, ' do not 
rqproach me with the pleasure thou hast enjoyed. 
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Tbou mayest repent : but what Is unhappy for thee 
is, that the princess is impregnated, and thy sin will 
become public. Thou wilt become the laughing- 
-stock of those who admire and reverence thee at pre- 
sent, and the Idng will put thee to an ignominioos 
death.' 

Banisa, terrified by this discourse, says to the devil, 
' What shall I do to prevent the publication of my 
shame ?' — * To hinder the knowledge of your crime, 
70U ought to commit a fresh one,' answered the deril. 
* Kill the princess, bury her at the comer of the grotto, 
and when the king's messengers come to-morrow, tell 
them you have cured her, and that she went from the 
grotto very early in the morning. They will be- 
lieve you, and search for her all over the city and 
country ; and the king her father will be in great pain 
ibr her, ' biit after several vain searches it will wear 
off.' 

The hermit, abandoned by God,'pur8uant to this 
advice killed the princess, buried her in a comer of 
the grotto, and the next day told the officers what the 
devil bid him say. They made diligent enquiry for 
the king's daughter, but not being able to hear of her, 
they despiaired of finding her, when the devil tdd 
them that all their search fbr the princess was vain ; 
and relating what had passed betwixt her and the 
santon, he told them the place where she was in- 
terred. The officers immediately went to the grotto, 
seized Barsisa, and found the princess's body in the 
place to which the devil had directed them ; where- 
upon they took up* the corpse, and carried that and 
the santon to the palace. 

When the king saw his daughter dead, and was In- 
formed of the whole event, he broke out into tears 
and bitter lamentations ; and assembling the doctors, 
he laid the santon's crime before 'them, and asked 
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their advice how he should be punished. ' All the 
dodx>rs condemned him to death, iipon which the 
king ordered him to be hanged. Accordingly, a 
gibbet was erected : the hermit went up the ladder, 
and when he was going to be turned off, -the devil 
whispered in his ear these words : ' O santon ! if you 
will worship me, I will extricate you out of this dif- 
ficulty, and transport you two thousand leagues from 
hence, into a country whdre you shall be reverenced 
by men as much as you were before this adventure.' 
* I am content,' says Barsisa ; ' deliver me^ and I will 
worship thee.'-— < Give me fiist a sign of adoration/ 
replies the devil. Whereupon the santon bowed and 
saidy ' I give myself to you.' The devil then raising 
his voice, said, * O Barsisa, I am satisfied ; I have ob« 
tained what I desired f and with these words, spitting 
in his face, he disappeared ; and the deluded santon 
was hanged. 

STEELE* 
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'^^'Uraiur vetiit amoreiuee, 

OVID. 

Your very dress sh^U captivate his heart. 

I HATE in a former Precaution ' endeavoured to 
shew the mechanism of an epic poem, and given the 
reader prescriptions whereby he may, without the 
scarce ingredient of a genius, compose the several 
parts of that great work. I shall now treat of aii 
affair of more general importance, and make dress 
the subject of the following paper. 
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Dmi is giotm of iMiy«ml use in tfale oOodncC <rf 
life. CiTtlitks and respect are only paid io appear- 
ance. It is » varaisli thai gives a lustre to ereiy 
action, a jwiiepdr iaui tliat introduces ui into all p^ 
lite assemblies^ and the only certain method ol 
making most of the youth of our maiJdotk oonspH 
cuous. 

There was toncriy an absurd notion among the 
men of letterty that to establish tbemselTes in the ch»* 
tacterofwits, it ivas absolutely necessary to shew a 
contempt of dress. Tins injudicious affectation of 
theirs iafelened all their oonversatioiH took off the 
Ibroe of every expressian, and incapaititaliBd a femafe 
audience from giving attention to any thing they 
said. While the men of dress catches their eyes M 
well as ealSy and atevery hidlcnnis turn obUins a 
bugfa of appiiose by way of ooaifliinenft. 

I shall lay down as an established maite, whicb 
hath been recdved in all ages, that no person can diess 
without a genius. 

A genius is never to be acquired by art, but is the 
gift of nature; it may be discovered even in in£uiey. 
litUe master will smile when you shake his plume of 
feathers before him, and thrust its little knuckles in 
papa's full-bottom ; miss will toy with her mother's 
Mechlin lace, and gaze on the gaudy colours of a 
fan ; she smacks her lips for a kiss at the appearance 
of a gentleman in erabnMdery, and is frighted at the 
Inde^cy of the house maid's blue apron : as she 
giDWB up, the dress of her baby begias'to be her care, 
and you will see a genteel fancy open itself in theor« 
aaments of the little machine. 

We have a kind of sketch of dress, if I may so call 
it, among us, which as the invention was foreign, is 
c^led a dbhabille : every thing is throvm on with a 
loose and careless air ; yet a genius discovers itself 
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even through this negligence of dress, jost as you may 
see the masterly hand of a painter in three or four 
swift strokes of the pencil. 

The most fruitful in geniuses is the French nation ; 
we owe most of our janty fashions now in vogue to 
some adept beau among them. Their ladies exert 
the whole scope of their fancies upon every new pet* 
ticoat ; every head dress undergoes a change ; and 
not a lady of genius will appear in the same shape two 
days together ; so that we may impute the scarcity 
of geniuses in our climate to the stagnation of 
fashions. 

The ladies among us have a superior genius to the 
men ; which have for some years past shot out in se- 
veral exorbitant inventions for the greater consump* 
tion of our manufacture. While the men have con- 
tented themselves with the retrenchment of the hat, 
or the various scallop of the pocket, the ladies have 
sunk the head-dress, inclosed themselves in the cir^ 
cumference of the hoop-petticoat; furbelows and 
flounces have been disposed of at will, the stays have 
been lowered behind, for the better displaying the 
beauties of the neck; not to mention the various 
rolling of the sleeve, and those other nice circumstan- 
ces of dress upon which every lady employs her 
fancy at pleasure. 

The sciences of poetry and dress have so near an 
alliance to each other, that the rules of the one, with 
very little variation, may serve for the other. 

As in a poem all the several parts of it must have a 
harmony with the who)e : so to keep to the propriety 
of dress, the-coat, ^waistcoat, and breeches must be 
of the same piece. 

As Aristotle obliges all dramatic writers to a strict 
observance of time^ place, and action, in order to 

VOL. II. U 
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eompose a just ivork of tlus kind of poetry ; so it is 
absolotdy necessary for a person that applies himself 
to the study of dress, to have a strict regard to these 
three particulars. 

To begin with the Time. What is more absurd tlian 
the velvet gown in summer? and what is more 
agreeable in the wmter? the muff and fmr are pte> 
posterous in June, which are charmingly supplied by 
the Turkey handkerchief and (an. Every thing must 
be suitable to theseason, and there can be no pro- 
priety in dress without astrict regard to ^ime. 

You must have no less respect to Place. What 
gives a lady a more easy air than the wrapping gown 
in the momiiig at the tea^ble ? The Ikth counte- 
nances the men of dress in shewing themselves at the 
pump in tiieur Indian night-gownsy without the least 
indecorum. 

Actioix is what gives the spirit both to writing and 
dress. Nothing appears graceful without action ; 
the head^ the arms, the legs, must all conspire to give 
a habit a genteel air. What distinguishes the ahr of 
the court from that of the country but action ? A 
lady, by the careless toss of her head, vrill shew a set 
of ribbons to advantage ; by a pinch of snufT judi- 
ciously taken will display the glittering ornament of 
her little finger ; by the new modelling her tucker, 
at one view present you with a fine turned hand, and 
a rising bosom. In order to be a proficient in action, 
I cannot sufficiently recommend the science of dan- 
cing; this will give the feet an easy gait, and the 
arms a gracefulness of motion. If a person have not 
a strict regard to these three above-mentioned rules 
of antiquity, the richest dress will appear stiff and 
affected, and the most gay habit fantastical and 
tawdry.. 
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As difiemt sorts of poetir Tseqniie a diffb-ent 
style : the elegy, tender and roonniful ; the ode» 
gay and sprightly ; the epic, sublime, &c. so must 
the widow confess her grief in the veil ; the bride 
frequently makes her joy and exultation conspicuous 
in the silver brocade ; and the plume and the scarlet 
die IB rec^ubite to give the soldier a martial air. There 
is another kind of occasional dress in use among the 
ladies ; I mean the riding habit, which some have 
not injudiciously styled the hermaphroditical, by rear 
son of its masculine and feminine composition ; but 
I shall rather choose to call it the Pindaric, as its £nt 
institution was at a Newmarket horse-race, and as it 
is a mixture of the sublimity of the epic with the easy 
softness of the ode. 

There sometimes arises a great genius in dress, who 
cannot content himself widi merely copying from 
others, but will, as he sees occasion, strike out into 
the long pocket, slashed sleeve, or something particu- 
lar in (Jie disposition of his laee, or the flourish of his 
embroidery. Such a person, like the masters of 
other sciences, will show that he hath a manner of 
his own. 

On the contrary, there are soipe pretenders to dress 
who shine out but by halves ; whether it be for want 
of genius or money. A danolng^master of the lowest 
rank seldom fails of the scarlet stocking and the red 
hed ; and shows a particular respect to the leg and 
foot, to which he owes his subsistence: when at the 
same time perhaps all the superior ornament of his 
body is neglected. We may say of these sort of 
dressers what Horace says of his patcli»work poets: 
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ARS POET, f er. 15, 

< A few florid lines 

Shine throufh th' insipid dulness of the rest.' 

ROSCOMMON. 

OthoB Dirho lay the stress of beauty in their face, 
exert all their extravagance in the periwig, which 
18 a kind of index of the mind ; the full-bottom for- 
mally combed all before, denotes the lawyer and 
the politician ; the smart ty&-wig with the black rib- 
bon shows a man of fierceness of temper ; and he 
that burthens himself with a superfluity of white hair 
which flows down the back, and mantles in waving 
curls over the shoulders, is generally observed to be 
9es8 curious in the furniture of the inward recesses of 
the skuU, and lays himself open to the application of 
that censure which Milton applies to the hit sex : 

' — -— of^ntwAid form 
Elaborate, of inward less exact.* 

A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her 
whole dress by a wdl-foncied-suit of knots, as a judi- 
cious writer gives a spirit to a whole sentence by a 
single expresnon. As words grow old, and new ones 
enrich the language, ao there is a constant succession 
of dress ; the fringe succeeds the lace, the stays 
shorten or extend the waist, the ribbon undergoes di- 
;vers variations, the head-dress receives frequent rises 
Imd foils every year; and, in short, the whole woman 
throughouti as curious observen. of dress have re- 
marked, is changed from top to toe, in the period of 
&\e years. A poet will now and then, to serve his pur- 
pose, coin a word, so wilt a lady of genius venture at 



an innovation in the fashion ; but as^ Horice ad* 
vlsesy that all new-minted words should have a Greek 
derivation to give them an indisputable authority, so 
1 would counsel all our improvers of fashion alwajs 
to take the hint from France, which may as properly 
be caUed the fountain of dress, as Greece was of lite 
Mature. 

Dress may bear a parallel to poetry with respect t» 
moving the passions. The greatest motive to love, 
as daily experience ^hows us, is dress. I have known 
a lady at sight fly to a red feather, and readily give 
her hand to a fringed pair of gloves. At another time • 
I have seen the aukward appearance of her rural 
humble servant move her indignation ; she is jealous 
^ery time her rival hath a new suit; and in a rage 
when her woman pins her mantua to disadvantage. 
Unhappy, unguarded woman 1 alas! what moving 
rhetoric has she often found in the seducing full*bot* 
torn f who can tell the resistlete eloquence of the em- 
broidered coat, tiie gold snuflMxix, and the amber-' 
headed cane ? 

I shall amdude these criticisms with some general 
remarks upon the milliner, the mantua-maker, and 
the lady*! woman, these being the three chief on 
-which all the circumstances of dress dqpend. 

The milliner must be thoroughly varsed In pby* 
siognomy ; in the choice of ribbons she must have a 
paiticular regard to the complexion, and must ever 
be mindful to cut the head*dress to the dimensions of 
the face. When she meets with a countenance of large 
diameter, she must draw the dress forward to the 
fiu^e, and let the lace incroach a fittle upon the chedc, 
which casts an agreeable shade, and takes off from its 
lifasculine figure : the little oval face requires the di* 
minutive commode, just on the tip of the crown of 
the head : she must have a regard to the several agea 



of women ; the head-dress must give thfc aiother a 
more sedate mieo than the virgin ; and age must not 
be made ridiculous with the flaunting airs of youth. 
There is a beauty that is peculiar to the several stages 
of life> and as much propriety must be observed inthiB 
dfess of the old as the young. 

The roantua-maker must be an expert anatomist ; 
and musty if judiciously chosen, have a name of 
French termination: she must know how to hide all 
the defects in the |»roportiDas of .the body, and must 
be able to mould the shape by the stays, so as to pre- 
serve the intestines, that while she cofrects the body, 
she may not interfere with the pteasupai of the 
palate. 

The lady's woman must have all the qualities of a 
crkic in poetry ; as her dress, like the critic's learn* 
ing, is at second hand, she must, like him, have a 
ready talent at censure, and her tongue must be 
deeply versed in detraction ; she must be sure to aa^ 
perse the characters of the ladies of most mninent 
virtue and beauty, to indulge her lady's spleen : and 
aa it hath been remarked, that critics »re the most 
£iwning sycophants to their patrons, so must our fe* 
male critic be a thorough proficieyit in flattery : she 
must add sprightUness to her lady's ak, by encourage 
ing her vanity ; gtve^iacefulness to hep step, by che- 
rishing her pride ; and make h^ show a haughty 
contempt of her adnurers, by enumerating her ima* 
ginary oniquests. As a critic must slQck his memory 
with the names of all the authors of nc^, she must be 
no less ready in the recital of all the beaus and pretty 
fellows in vogue ; like the male critic, she asserts 
that the theory of any science is above the practice, 
and that it is not necessary to be able te set her own 
person off to advantage, in order to be a judge of the 
dress of others; and boside? all those qualilfKitionsi 
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she must be endued with the gift of secrecy* a talent 
very rarely to be met with in her profession. 

By what I have said, I believe my reader will be 
convinced, that, notwithstanding, the many pretendersi 
the perfection of dress cannot be attained without a 
genius ; and shall venture boldly to affirm, that in all 
arts and sciences whatever, epic poetry excepted, (of 
which I formerly shewed the knack or mechanism,) a 
genius is absolutely necessary. 

GAY. 
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^''^Netcio qud dulcedme Ueii, 
Progeniem nidotqwfovent—^^ 



VIEG. Geoix. W, 55. 



-with secret joy. 



Their young succession all their cares employ. 

DRYDEN. 



I WENT the other day to visit Elixa, who, in the per* 
feet bloom of beauty, is the mother of several chil- 
dren. She had a litUe prating girl upon her lap, who 
was begging to be very fine, that she might go 
abroad; and the indulgent mother, at her little 
daughtei^s request, had taken the knots off her own 
head, to adorn the hair of the pretty trifler. A smil- 
ing boy was at the same time caressing a lap-dog, 
which is their mother's favourite because it pleases 
the children ; and she, with a delight In her kx>kt 
which heightened her beauty, so divided her oonver> 
saticm with the two pretty prattlers, as to make them 
both equally cheerful. 
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As I came, she said with a blush, ' Mr. Ironside, 
though you are an old bachelor, you must not laugh 
at my tenderness to my children.' I need not tell 
my reader, what civil things I said in answer to the 
lady, whose matron*like behaviour gave me Infinite 
satisfection : since I myself take great pleasure in 
playing with children, and am seldom unprovided of 
plumbs or marbles, to make my court to such enter- 
taining companions, 

WlMnoe is it, said I to myself when I was akme, 
that the affections of parents is so intoise to their 
oApring ? Is it because they generally find such re- 
semblances in what they have produced, as that 
thereby they think themselves renewed in their chil- 
dren, and are willing to transmit themselves to future 
time ? Or is it, because they think themselvesobliged, 
by the dictates of humanity, to nourish and rear what 
is placed so immediately under their protection ; and 
wnat by their means is brought into this world, the 
scene of misery, of necessity } These will not come 
up to it. Is }t not rather the good providence of that 
Being, who in a supereminent degree protects and 
cherishes the whole race of mankind, his sons and 
creatures } How' shall we, any other way, account 
for this natural afiection, sosignally displayed through* 
out every species of the animal creation, without 
which the course of nature would quickly fail, and 
every various kind be extinct ? Instances of tender- 
ness in the most savage brutes are sp frequent, that 
quotations of that kind are altogether unnecessary. 

If we, who have no particular ooncern in them, 
take a secret delight in observing the gentle dawn of 
reason in babes ; if our ears are soothed with their 
half forming and aii^ing at articulate sounds : if we 
are charmed with their pretty min^icry, and surprised 
fit the unex|}ected starts of wit and cunning in th^ 
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miniatures of man : what transport may we imagine 
m tbe breasts of tliose» into whom natural instinct 
hath poured tenderness and fondness for them ! how 
amiable is such a weakness in human nature ! or 
pither, how great a weakness is it, to give humanity 
so reproachful a name ! The bare consideration of 
paternal affection should methinks create a more 
grateful tendemess in children toward their parents; 
than we generally see ; and the silent whispers of na* 
ture be attended to, though the hiws of God and man 
did not call aloud. 

These silent whispers of nature have had a mar* 
vellous power, even when their cause hath been un^ 
known. There are several examples in story of 
tender friendships formed betwixt men who knew 
not of their near relation. Such accounts confirm me 
in an opmion I have long entertained, that there is a 
fffmpathy betwixt soub, which cannot be explained 
by the prejudice of education, the sense of duty, or 
any other human motive. 

The memoirs of a certain French nobleman', which 
now lie before me, furnish me with a very entertain- 
ing Instance of this secret attraction impkmted by 
Providence in the human soul. It will be necessary 
to inform the reader, that the person whose stoiy I am 
going to relate, was one whose roving and romantic 
temper, joined to a disposition singularly amorcms, 
had led him through a vast variety of gallantries and 
amours. He had, in his youth, attended a princess 
of France into Poland, where he had been enter- 
tained by the king her husband, and married the 
daughter of a grandee. Upon her death he returned 
into his native country; where his intrigues and 

* See at the end of N« 146, an advertisement of the book 
"sfirom wluchthis story is takea. 
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other misfortanei haviiig comained lut paternal estate, 
he now went to take care of the fortune his deceased 
wife had left him in Poland. In his journey he waa 
robbed before he reached Warsaw, and lay ill of a fe« 
Ten, when he met with the following adTentnre ; 
which shall be Elated in his own words. 

* I had iieen in this condition for four days, when 
the countess of Venoski passed that way. She was 
informed that a stranger of good foshicMi lay sick, and 
her charity led her to see me. I remembered her, for 
1 had often seen her with my wife, to whom she was 
neariy related ; but when I found she knew me not, I 
thought iitJto conceal my name. I told her I was a 
German ; that I had been robbed ; and that if the 
bad the charity to send me to Warsaw, the queen 
would acknowledge it ; I having the honour to be 
known to her majesty. The countess had the good* 
ness to take compassion of me ; and ordering me to be 
put into a litter, carried me to Warsaw, where Iwas 
lodged in her house until my health should allow me 
to wait on the queen. 

' My fever increased after my journey was over, 
and I was confined to my bed for fifteen days. When 
the countess first saw me, she had a young Lady with 
her about eighteen years of age, who was much taller 
and l>etter shaped than the Polish women generally 
are. She was very fair, her skin exceeding fine, and 
her hur and shape inexpressibly beauUfti]. I was 
not so sick as to overlook this young beauty ; and I 
felt in my heart such emqjtions at the first view, as 
made me foar Uidt all my misfortunes had not armed 
me sufficiently against the charms of the iair sex. 
The amiable creature seemed afflicted at my nck*^ 
ness ; and she appeared to have so much doncem and 
cait for me, as raised in me a great inclination and 
tenderness for her. She came every day into mj 
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chamber id ioquire after my health ; I asked who she 
wasy and I was answered, that she was niece to the 
OQUiitefls of Venoski. 

' I verily believe that the constant sight of this 
charmiiig maid, and the pleasure I received from her 
earful attendance, contributed more to my recovery 
than all the medicines the physicians gave me. In 
short, my fever left me, and I had the satisfaction to 
see the lovely creature overjoyed at my recovery. She 
came to see me oftener as I grew better ; and I al- 
ready felt a stronger and more tender affection for 
her than I ever bore to any woman in my life : when 
I began to perceive that her constant care of me was 
only a blind, to give her an opportunity of seeing a 
young Pole, whom I took to be her lover. He seem- 
ed to be much about her age, of a brown complexion, 
very tall, but finely shaped. £very time she came 
to see me the young gentleman came to find her 
out ; and they usually retired to a comer of the cham- 
ber, where they seemed to converse with great ear- 
nestness. The aspect of the youth pleased me won- 
derfully ; and if 1 had not suspected that he was my 
rival, I should have taken great delight in his person 
and friendship. 

' They both of them often asked me if I were in 
reality a German ; which when I continued to affirm, 
they seemed very much troubled. One day, I took 
notice that the young lady and gentleman, having 
retired to a window, were very intent upon a pic- 
ture ; and that every now and then they cast their 
eyes upon me, as if they had found some resem- 
blance betwixt that and my features. I could not 
forbear to ask the meaning of it ; upon which the 
lady answered, that if I had been a Frenchman, she 
should have imagmed that I was the person for whom 
the picture was drawn, because it so exactly resem- 
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bled me. I dented to see it ; but how great was my 
surprise, when I found it to be the very painting 
which I had sent to the queen five years before^ and 
which she commanded me to get drawn to be given 
to my children ! After I had viewed the piece, I 
cast my eyes upon the young lady, and then upon 
the gentleman i had thought to be her lover.. My 
heart beat, and I felt a secret emotion which filled me 
with wonder. I thought I traced in the two yotnig 
persons some of my own features, and at that moment 
I said to myself, " Are not these my children ?** 
The tears came into my eyes, and I was about to run 
and embrace them ; but constraining myself with 
pain, I asked whose picture it was ? The maid, per- 
ceiving that I could not speak without tears, fell a 
weeping. Her tears absolutely confirmed me in my 
opinion, and falling upon her neck, '^ Ah, my dear 
child," said I, " yes, I am your father.** I could 
say no more. The youth seized my hands at the 
same time, and, kissing, bathed them with his 
tears. Throughout my life I never felt a joy equal 
to this ; and it must be owned, that nature inspires 
more lively motions and pleanng tenderness than' the 
passions can possibly excite/ 

HTEELE. 
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^eciptat tone mercedem sanguinit, ei tie 
PaUeati ^ nudisprestit qui eakilnu anguem, 

jUV.Sat.L42. 

A dear-bought bargain, all things duly weighed. 
For which their thrice concocted blood is paid ; 
With looks as Wan, as he, who in the brake. 
At unawares has trod upon a snake. 

DRTDCN. 

• TO THE GUARDIAN. 
* OLD NESTOR, 

^ i BELIEVE you distance me not so much in years as 
in wisdom, and therefore since you have gained so 
deserved a reputation, I beg your assistance In cor- 
recting the manners of an untoward lad, who perhaps 
niay listen to your admonitions, sooner than to all the 
•evere checks, and grave reproofs of a fether. With- 
*^ any longer preamble, you must know, sir, that 
about .two years ago, Jack, my eldest son and heir, 
^s sent up to London, to be admitted of the Tem- 
ple, not so much with a view of his studying the law, 
^ ^ dttsu^ .,,^^. 1,1^ breeding. This was done 

°L^ ^^ ^ cousin of his, an airy lady^ 

teasing me, that the boy would 
r booby. If h^did not see 
elf was bred chiefly in 
t*d into the country, 
?ses like any of her 
J i rat ion of every one 
1 of last month some 
ta town, and the first 
alx>nL ten, was to pay 
#ers ; but as I began to 
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knock at the door^ I was interrupted by the bed* 
maker in the stair-case, who told me her master sel- 
dom rose till about twelve, and about one I might 
be sure to find him drinking tea. I bid her some- 
what hastily hold her prating, and open the door, 
which accordingly she did. The first thing I ob- 
served upon the table was the secret amours of 
, and by it stood a box of pills; on a 
chair lay a snuff-box with a fan half broke, and on 
the floor a pair of foOs. Having seen this furniture, 
I entered bis bed-chamber, not without some noise ; 
whereupoh he began to swear at his bed-maker (as 
he thought) for disturbing him so soon, and was turn- 
ing about for the other nap, when he discovered such 
a thin, pale, sickly visage, that had I not heard the 
voice, I should never have guessed him to have been 
my son. How different was this countenance fix>m 
that ruddy, hale complexion, which he had at part- 
ing with me fipom home ! After I had waked him, he 
gave me to understand, that he was but lately reco- 
vered out of a violent fever, and the reason why he 
did not acquaint me with it, was, lest the melancholy 
news might have occasioned too many tears among 
his relations, and be an unsupportable grief to his mo- 
ther. To be short with you, old Nestor, I hurried my 
young spark down into the country along with me, 
and there am endeavouring to plump him up, so as 
to be no disgrace to his pedigree; for I assure you il 
was never known in the memory of man, that any 
one of the family of the Ringwoods ever fell into a 
consumption, except Mrs. Dorothy Eingwood, who 
died a maid at 45. In order to bring him to himself, 
and to be one of us again, I make him go to bed at 
ten, and rise at half an hour past &ve; and when he 
is puling for bohea tea and cream, I place upon a 
table a jolly piece of cold roast beef, or well powdered 
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Jiam, and bid him eat and live ; then take htm into 
the fields to obserre the reaperSy how the hanrest goet 
forwards. There is nobody pleased with his present 
constitution but his gay cousin, who spirits him up, 
and tells him, he looks fair, and is grown weYl shap- 
ed; but the honest tenants shake their heads and cry, 
** Lack-a-day, how thin is poor young master fallen !" 
The other day, when I told him of it, he had the im- 
pudence to reply, **I hope, sir, you would not have 
me as fat as Mr. . Alas ! what would then be- 
come of me ? how would the ladies pish at such s 
^eat monstrous thing?" — If you are truly, what yoar 
title imports, a Guardian, pray, sir, be pleased to 
consider what a noble generation must in all proba- 
bility ensue from the lives which the town-bred gen- 
tlemen too often lead. A friend of mine not long 
ago, as we were complaining of the times, repeated 
two stanzas out of my Lord Roscommon, which I 
think may here be applicable. 

** TwBS not the spawn of 8ach as these. 
That dy'd with Punic blood the conquered seas, 

And quash'd the stern ^aeides ? 
Made the proud Asian monarch feel 
How weak his gold was against Europe's steel; 
Forc'd e'en dire Hannibal to yield ; 
And won the long-disputed world at Zama's fata\ field. 
But soldiers of a rustic mould. 
Rough, haidy, seasoned, manly, bold. 

Either they dug the stubborn ground, 
Or through hewn woods their weighty strokes did sound : 
And after the declining sun 
Had changed the shadows, and their task was done ; 
Home with their weary team, they took their way. 
And drown'd in friendly bowls the labours of the day.'' 
« I am, SIR, 

* Your very humble servant, 

< JONATHAN RINGWOOD/ 
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<P.S. IfbrgotlD tellyoa* that while Iwaitedin 
my floo's anti-diamber, I found upon the table the 
Mowing bill: 

'' Sold to Mr. Jonathan Ringwood* a £, t. (f. 
plain muslin head and ruffles, with coK 
oertinelace 1 18 6 

'' Six pair of white kid gloves for 
Madam SaUy 14 

*' Three handkerchief for Madam Sal- 
ty 15 

* In his chamber window I saw his shoemaker's 
bill, with this remarkable article : 

*' For Mr. Ringwood three paur of laced 
shoes 3 

* And in the drawer of the table was the fdlowing 
billet: 

** MIUBINGWOOD, 

^' I DEsiBB, that because you are such a country 
booby > that you forget the use and care of your snuff- 
box, you would not call me thief. Fray see my hx 
DO more. 

" Your abused friend, 

'* 8ARAH GALLOP." 

' Under these words my hopeful heir had writ, 
*^ Memorandum, to send her word I have found my 
box, though I know she has it ''.' 

STEELE. 
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Sum potmt paeem telemam paeiosque kymenaat 

VIRG. ^n. Iv. 99. 

Rather in leagues of endless peace unite. 
And celebrate the hymeneal rite. 

T HSEB is no role in Longinus which I more admire 
tban that wherein he advises an author who would 
attain to the sublime, and writes for eternity, to con- 
sider, when he is engaged in his composition, what 
Homer or Plato, or any other of those heroes, in the 
learned world, would have said or thought upon the 
same occasion. I have often practised this rule, with 
regard to the best authors among the ancients, as well 
as among the modems. With what success, I must 
leave to the judgment of others. I may at least ven- 
ture to say with Mr. Dryden, where he professes to 
have imitated Shakspeare's style, that in imitating 
such great authors I have always excelled hiyself. 

I have also by this means revived several antiquat* 
ed ways of writing, which, though very instructive 
and entertaining, had been laid aside and forgotten 
for some ages. 1 shall in this place only mention 
those allegories wherein virtues, vices, and human 
passions are Introduced as real actors. Though this 
kind of composition was practised by the finest au- 
thors among the ancients, our countryman Spenser is 
the last writer of note who has applied himself to it 
with success. 

That an allegory may be both delightful and in*; 
VOL.11. X 
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stnictive ; in the first place, the fable of it ought to 
be perfect, and if possible to be filled with surprising 
turns and incidents. In the next, there ought to be 
useful morals and reflections couched under it, which 
still receive a greater value firom being new and un- 
common ; as also from their appearing difficult to 
have been thrown into emblematical types and sha- 
dows. 

I was once thinking to have written a whole canto 
in the spirit of Spenser, and in order to it contrived a 
, fable of imaginary persons and characters. I raised 
It on that common dispute between the comparative 
perfections and pre-eminence of the two sexes, each 
of which have very frequently had. their advocates 
among the men of letters. Since I have not time to 
accomplish this work, I shall present my reader with 
the naked fable, resendng the embellishments of verse 
and poetry to another opportunity.'. 

The two sexes, contending for superiority, were 
once at war with each other, which was chicafly car- 
ried on by their auxiliaries. The males were drawn 
up on the one side of a very spacious plain, the fe- 
males on the other; between them was left a very 
large interval for their auxiliaries to engage in. At 
each extremity of this middle space lay encamped 
several bodies of neutral forces, who waited for the 
event of the battle before they would declare them- 
selves, that they might then act as they saw oc- 
casion. 

Themdn body of the male auxiliaries was com- 
manded by Fortitude ; that of the female by Beauty. 
Fortitude began the onset on Beauty, but found, to 



» See Mr. Samuel Wesley's poem, called. The Battle of 
the Sexes. 
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kis cost, that she had such a partScul^v witchcraft in 
herlooks^ as withered ail his strength. She played 
upon him so many smiles and glances that she quite 
wieakraed and disarmed him. 

In short, he was ready to call for quarter, had not 
Wisdom come to his aid : this was the commander 
of the male right wing, and would have turned the 
hie of the day, had not he been timely opposed by 
Ciumilig, who commanded the left wing of the fe* 
male auxiliaries. Cunning was the chief engineer of 
the fair army ; but upon this occasion was posted, as 
I have here said; to receive the attacks of Wisdom. 
It was very entertaining to see the workings of thesie 
two antagonists ; the conduct of the one, and the^ 
stratagems of the other. Never was there a more" 
equal contest. Those who beheld it gave the victory 
sometimes to the one, and sometimes to the other, 
though most declared the advantage was on the side 
of the female commander. 

In the mean time the conflict was very great in the 
left wing of the army, where the battle began to turn 
to the male side. This wing was commanded by an 
old experienced officer called Patience, and on the 
female side fay a general known by the name of Scorn. 
The latter, that fought after the manner of the Par- 
thians, had the better of it all the beginning of the 
day ; but being quite tired out with the long pursuit! 
and repeated attacks of the enemy, who had been 
repulsed above a hundred times, and rallied as often, 
bq^n to think of yielding. When on a sadden a. 
body of neutral forces began to move. The leader 
was of an ugly look, and gigantic stature.- He acted 
like a Drawcansir% sparing neither Mend nor foe. 
His name was Lust. On the female side he was op- 

* A chan^ter in the comedy called The JteheanaL 
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poced by a leleCt body of forces, commanded by a 
yoong officer that had the face of a cherubim, and 
the name -of Modesty. This beautiful young hero 
yrsA supported by one of a more masculine turn, and 
fierce behaviour, called by men Honour, and by the 
gods. Pride. This last made an obstinate defence, 
and drove back the enemy more than once, but at 
length resigned at discretion. 
. The dreadful monster, after having overturned 
whole squadrons in the female army, fell in among 
the males, where he made a more terrible havock 
than on the other side. He was here opposed by Rea- 
son, who drew up all his forces against him, and held 
the fight in suspence for some time, out at length quit- 
ted the field. 

. After a great ravage on both sides, the two armies 
agreed to join against the common foe. And in order 
to it drew out a small chosen band, whom they 
placed by consent under the conduct of Virtue, who 
in a little time drove this foul ugly monster out of the 
field. 

Upon his retreat, a second neutral leader, whose 
name was Love, marched in between the two armies. 
He headed a body of ten thousand winged boys that 
threw their darts and arrows promiscuously among 
both armies. The wounds they gave were not the 
wounds of an enemy. They were pleasing to those 
that felt them ; and had so strange an effect, that they 
wrought a spirit of mutual fiiendship, reconciliation, 
and good-will in both sexes. The two armies now 
looked with cordial love on each other, and stretched 
out their arms with tears of joy, as longing to forget 
old animosities, and embrace one another. 

The last general of neutrals that appeared in the 
field, was Hymen, who marched immediately aAer 
Lovei and> seconding the good inclinations which he 
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had inspired, joined the hands of both armies. Love 
generally accompanied him, and recommended the 
sexes, pdr by pair, to his good offices. 

But as it is usual enough for several persons to dress 
themselves in the habit of a ^reat leader. Ambition 
and Avarice had taken on them the garb and habit 
of Love, by which means they often imposed on 
Hymen, by putting into his hands several couples 
-whom he would n^ver have joined together, had it 
not been brought about by the delunon of these two 
impostors. 

ADDISON. 9^ 
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Adanranda tibi levium sptetaeula rtmnu 

VlRa Georg. k. 3. 

A mighty pomp, though made of little things. 
DRTDEN. 

Thbre is no passion which steals into the heart more 
imperceptibly, and covers itself under more disguises, 
than pride. For my own part, I think if there is any 
pasnon or vice which I am wholly a strapger to, it is 
this; though at the same time, perhaps, this very 
judgment which I form of myself proceeds In some 
measure from this corrupt principle. 

I have been always wonderfully delighted with that 
sentence in holy writ, ' Pride was not made for man.' 
There is not indeed any single view of human nature 
under its present condition, which is not sufficient to 
extinguish in us all the secret seeds of pride ; and, on 
the coQlTjuy^ tp sink the soul into the lowest state of 
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bmnility, and what the school-men call self-a&nilKibr 
tion. Pride was not made for man, as he is, 

1. Asinfuly 

2. An ignorant, 

3. A miserable being. 

There is nothing in his understanding, in his will, 
or in his present condition, that can tempt any con- 
siderate creature to pride or vanity. 

The^e three very reasons why he should not be 
proud, are notwithstanding the reasons why he is so. 
Were he not a sinful creature, he would not be sub* 
ject to a passion which rises from the depravity of his 
nature ; were he not an ignorant creature, he would 
see that he has nothing to be proud of; and were not 
the whole species miserable, he would not have those 
wretched objects of comparison before his eyes, 
which are the occasions of his passion, and which 
make one man value himself more than another. 

A wise man will be contented that his glory be de- 
ferred until such a time as he shall be truly glorified ; 
when his understanding shall be cleared, his will rec- 
tified, and his happiness assured ; or in other words, 
when he shall be neither sinful, nor ignorant, nor 
miserable. 

If there be any thing which makes human nature 
appear ridiculous to beings of superior Acuities, it 
must be pride. They know ^o well the vanity of 
those imaginary perfections that swell the heart of 
man, and of those little supernumerary advantages, 
whether in birth, fortune, or title, which one man en- 
joys s^bove another, that it must certainly very much 
astonish, if it does not very much divert them, when 
they see a mortal puffed up, and valuing himself 
a^ve his neighbours on any of these suxounts, at the 
same time that he is obnojjous to all thie comnqii ca- 
lamities of the species. 
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To set this thought in its true light, we will fsokcj, 
if you please, that yonder mole-hill is inhabited by 
/easonaMe creatures, and that every pismire (his shape 
and way of life only excepted) is endowed with hu- 
jiian passions^ flow should we smile :to hear one grive 
Us an kcconnt'Of the pedigrees, distinctions, and titles 
that reign amotig ihera? Observe how the whole 
swarm divide 'and make Way for the pismire Ihat 
passes through them ! You must understand he is an 
emmet of quaMty, and has better bibod in his vdns 
than any pfsmire in the fnole-hill. Po not you see 
how sensible he is of it, how slow he marches forward, 
how the whole rabble of ants keep their Stance ? 
Here you may observe one placed upon a little ^mi* 
nence, and looking down on a long row of la'bourers. 
He is the richest insect on thiK side the hillock, he 
has a walk of half a yard in length, and a quarter of 
an inch in breadth, he keeps an hundred menial sei^ 
vants, and has at least fifteen biirley-corns in his gra 
nary. He is now chiding and beslaving the emmet 
that stands before him, and who, for all that we can 
discover, is as good an emmet as himself. 

But here confies an insect of figure ! Do not you 
take notice of a little white straw that he carries in 
his mouth? That straw, yon must understand, he 
would not part with for the longest tract about the 
mole-hill : did you but know what he has undergone 
to purchase it 1 See how the ants of all qualities and 
conditions swarm about him ! Should this straw drop 
out of his mouth, you would see all his numerous cir- 
cle of attendants follow the next that took it up, and 
leave the discarded insect, or run over his back to 
come at his successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladies of the 
molerhill, observe first the pismire that listens to the 
emmet on her left hand, at the same time that she 
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seems to turn away her head from hun. He tells this 
poor insect that she is a goddess^ that her eyes are 
Mghter than the sun, that life and death are at her 
disposal. She believes him» and gives herself a thou- 
sand little airs upon it. Mark the vanity of the pis- 
mire on your left hand. She can scarce crawl with 
age; but you must know she values herself upon her 
burth ; and if you mind, spurns at every one that, 
comes within her reach. The little nimble coquette 
that is running along by the side of her, is a wit She 
has broke many a pismire's heart. Do but observe 
what a drove of lovers are running after her. 

We will here finish this imaginary scene ; but first 
of all, to draw the parallel closer, will suppose, if you 
please, that death comes down upon the molehill^ 
in the shape of a cock sparrow, who picks up, with- 
out distinctwn, the pismire of quality and his flatte- 
rers, the pisnure of substance and day-labourers, the 
white-straw officer and his sycophants, with all the 
goddesses, wits, and beauties of the mole-hill. 

May we not imagine that beings of superior na- 
tures and perfections, regard all the instances of pride 
and vanity, among our species, in the same kind of 
view, when they take a survey of those who iuhabit 
the earth : or in the language of an ingenious French 
poet, of those pismhes that people thb heap of dirt, 
which human vanity has divided into climates and 
regions. 

ADDISON, . d^ 
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Omnia tran^fifrmai me m miraeukt rentm, 

VIR6.0eorf.iv.44k 

All shapes, the most prodigions, they assume. 

I QUESTION not but the following letter will be en« 
tertaining to those who were present at the late mas- 
querade, as it will recall into their minds several merry 
particulars that passed in it, and at the same time be 
very acceptable to those who were at a distance from 
it, as they may form from hence some idea of this fa- 
shionable amusement. 

« TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESa 
Per wm leonis, 

*8IR, 

' I COULD scarce ever go into good company, but the 
discourse was on the ambasndor', the politeness of 
his entertainments, the goodness of his Burgundy and 
Champaign, the gaiety of his masquerades, ^ith the 
odd fantastical dresses which were made use of in 
those midnight solemnities. The noise these diver- 
sions made, at last raised my curiosity, and for once I 
resolved to be present at them, being at the same 
time providced to it by a lady I then made my ad* 
dresses to, one of a sprightly humour, and a great ad- 
mirer of such novelties. In order to it, I hurried my 
habit, sMid got it ready a week before the time, for I 

' The duke d'Aomont, who gave masquerades at Somer- 
iet>li0use« 
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grew impatient to be initiated in these new mysteries. 
Every morning I drest myself in it, and acted before 
the looking-glass, so that I am vain enough to think 
I was as perfect in my part as most who had oftener 
frequented those diversions. You must understand 
I personated a devil, and that for several weighty 
reasons. First, because appearing as one of that fra- 
ternity, I expected to meet with particular civilities 
from the more polite and better-bred part of the com- 
pany. Besides, as frx>m their usual reception they are 
called familiars, I fancied I should in this character 
be allowed the greatest liberties, and soonest be led 
into the secrets of the masquerade. To recommend 
and distinguish me from the vulgar, I drew a very 
long tail after me. But to speak the truth, what per- 
suaded me most to this disguise was, because I heard 
an intriguing lady say in a large company of females, 
who unanimously assented to it, that she loved to con- 
verse with such, for that generally they were very 
clever fellows who made dioice of that shape. At 
length, when the long-wished-for evening came, 
which was to open to us such vast scenes of pleasure, 
I repaired to th^ place appointed about ten at night, 
where I found nature turned topsy-turvey, women 
changed into men, and men into women, children in 
leading-strings seven foot high, courtiers transformed 
into clowns, ladies of the night into saints, people of 
the first quality into beasts or birds, gods or^^desses. 
I fancied I had all Ovid's Metamorphoses before me. 
Among these were several monsters to which I did not 
know how to give a name ; 



Than fables yet have feigned or i^ar conceived, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.'* 

MltTON. 
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* In the middle ^of the first room I met with one 
drest in a shroud. This .put me in miDd of the old 
custom of serving up a Death's head at a feast. I 
was a little angry at the dress, and asked the gentle- 
man whether he thought a dead man was fit company 
for such an assembly ; .but he told me, that he was 
one who loved his money, and that he considered 
this dress would serve him another time. This walk* 
ing corse was followed by a gigantic woman with a 
high-crowned hat, that stood up like a steeple over 
the heads of the whole assembly. I then chanced to 
tread upon the foot of a female quaker, to all outward 
appearance ; but was surprised to hear her cry out, 
** £>**-« you, you son of a-^!'' upon which I imme- 
diately rebuked her, when all of a sudden resuming 
her character, "Verily," says she, " I was to blame; 
but thou hast bruised me sorely." A few momenti 
after this adventure, Thad like to have been knocked 
down by a shepherdess for having run my elbow 4 
little inadvertently into one of her sides. She swore 
like a trooper, and threatened me with a very mascu* 
line voice; but I was timely taken off by a presby* 
terian parson, who told me in a very soft tone, that 
he believed I was a pretty fellow, and that he would 
ineet me in Spring-gardens to-morrow night. The 
next object I saw was a chimney-sweeper made up 
of black crape and velvet, with a huge diamond in 
his mouth, making love to a butterfly. On a suddea 
I found myself among a flock of bats, owls, and law* 
yeis. But what took up my attention most, was one 
drest in white feathers that represented a swan. He 
would £iin have found out a Leda among the fair sex, 
and indeed wasHhe most unlucky bird in the com* 
pany. 1 was then engaged in a discourse with a run* 
ning^footman ; but as I treated him like what he ap* 
peared to be« a Turkish emperor whispered me in 
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the ear^ desiring me '' to use him dvilly, for that it 
was his master.'* I was here interrupted by the fa* 
mous large figure of a woman hung with little look- 
ing-glasses. She had a great many that followed her 
as she passed by me, but I would not have her value 
herself upon that account, since it' was plain they did 
not follow so much to look/upon her as to see tiiem- 
sdves. The next I observeci was a nun making an 
assignation with a heathen god ; for I heard them 
mention the Little Piazza in Covent-garden. I was 
by this time exceeding hot and thirsty ; so that I 
made the best of my way to the place where wine 
was dealt about in great quantities. I had no sooner 
presented myself before the table, but a magician see- 
ing me, made a circle over my head with bis wand, 
and seemed to do me homage. I was at a loss to ac- 
count for his ijehaviour, until I recollected who I 
was ; this however drew the eyes of the servants upon 
me, and immediately procured me a glass of excd- 
lent Champaign. The magician said I was a spirit 
of an adust and dry constitution ; and desired that I 
might have another refreshing glass : adding withal, 
that it ought to be a brimmer. I took it in my hand 
and drank it off to the magkian. This so enlivened 
aie, that I led him by the hand into the next room, 
where we danced a rigadoon together. I was here, a 
little offended at a jackanapes of a scaramouch, that 
cried out, ^' Avaunt Satan ;" and gave me a little tap 
on my left shoulder with the end- of his lath sword. 
As I was considering how I ought to resent this aflront, 
a well<^haped person that stood* at my left hand, in 
the figure of a bellman, cried out with a suitable 
▼oice, *' Past twelve o'clock." This put me in mind 
of bed-time. Accordingly I made .my way towards 
the door, but was intercepted by an Indian king, a 
tall, slender youth, dressed 'up in a most beautiful 
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party-coloured plumage. He regarded my habit 
very attentively^ and after having turned me about 
pnce or twice, asked me " whom I had been iempt«> 
ing }*' I could not tell what was the matter with me» 
but my heart leaped as soon as he touched me, and 
was still in greater disorder, upon hearing his voice. 
In shorty I found after a little discourse with him, 
that his Indian majesty was my dear Leonora, who, 
knowing the disguise 1 had put on, would not let me 
pass by her unobserved. Her aukward manh'ness 
made me gue^ at her sex, and her own confession 
quickly let me know the rest. This masquerade did 
more for me than a twelvemonth's courtship : for it 
inspired her with such tender sentiments, that I mar- 
ried her the next morning. 

' How happy I. shall be in a wife taken out of a mas- 
querade, I cannot yet tell ; but I have reason to hope 
the best, Leonora having assured me it was the first, 
and shall be the last time of her appearing at such an 
entertainment. 

« And now, sir, having given you the history of 
this strange evening, which looks rather like a dream 
than a reality, it is my request to you, that you will 
oblige the world with a dissertation on masquerades 
in general, that we may know how fax they are useful 
to the public, and consequently how far they ought 
to be encouraged. I have heard of two or three very 
odd accidents that have happened upon this occa- 
sion, as in particular of a lawyer's being now big- 
bellied, who was present at the first of these entertain- 
ments ; not to mention (what is still mpre strange) 
an old man with a long beard, who was got with 
child by a milk-maid. But in cases of this natiu«,. 
where there is such a confusion of sex, age, and qua- 
lity, men are apt to report rather what might have 
happened, than what really came to pass. Without 
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^iTiflg credit therefore to any of these nimoursy I 
shall only renew my petition to you, that you will 
tell us your opinian at large of thm mattetSy and-am, 

'SIBy&O. 

ADOISCW. 
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U betti ttoki inter terkot 
Jacert puhiUot ammt, 

HOR.Ipod.vtiu 15. 

The books of stoics ever chose 
On silkea corinons is rspo0e» 

I HAVE often wondered that learning is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the edncation of a woman of 
quality or fortune. Since they have the same im- 
ptoveable minds as the male part of the species, why 
should they not be cultivated by the same method? 
Why should reason be left to itsdf in one t)f the 
sesces, and be disciplined with so much care in the 
other? 

There are some reasons why learning seems more 
adapted to the female worid, than to the male. As 
in the first place, because they have more spare tkne 
^pon their hands, and lead a more sedentary life. 
Their employments are of a domestic nature, and 
not like those of the other sex, which are inconsistent 
with study and contemplation. The excellent lady, 
the Lady Lizard, in the space of one summer furnish-' 
ed a gallery with chairs and couches of her own and 
her daughters working ; and at the same time beard 
all Doctor Tillotson's sermons twice over. It Is always 
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the custom for one of the youi^ ladies to read, while 
the others are at work; so that the learning of 
the family is not at all prejudicial to its manufactures. 
I was mightily pleased the other day to find them all 
busy in preserving several fruits of the season, with 
the Sparkler in the midst of them, reading over The 
Plurality of Worlds. It was very entertaining to me 
to see them dividing their speculations between jd* 
lies and stars, and making a. sudden transition fiom 
the sun to an apricot, or from the Copemican system 
to the figure of a cheese-cake. 

A second rea^n why women should apply them* 
selves to useful knowledge rather than men, is be* 
cause they have that natural gift of speech in greater 
perfection. Since they have so excellent a talent, 
such a copia verborum, or plenty of words, it is pity 
they should not put it to some use. If the female 
tongue will be in motion, why should it not be set to 
go right? Could they discourse about the spots in the 
sun, it might divert them from publishing the faults 
of their neighbours.^ Could they talk of the diflferent 
aspects and conjunctions of the planets, they need 
not be at the pains to. comment upon ogiings and 
clandestine marriages. In short, were they f\jmish<p> 
ed with matters of fact, out of arts and sciences, 
it would now and then be a great ease to their invent 
tion. 

There is another reason why those especially who 
are women of quality, should apply themselves to 
letters, namely, because their husbands are generally 
strangers to them. 

It is great pity there should be no knowledge in a 
family. For my own part, I am concerned, when I 
go into a great house, where perhaps there is not a 
single person that can spell, unless it be by chance 
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the butler> or 6ne of the footmen. What a figure is 
the young heir likely to make, who is a dunce both 
by father and mother's side? 

If we look into the histories of famous womeni we 
find many eminent philosophers of this sex. Nay, 
vre find that sevei*al females have distinguished them- 
selves in those sects of philosophy which seem almost 
repugnant to their natures. There have been famous 
female Pythagoreans^ notwithstanding most of that 
philosophy consisted in keeping a secret, and that 
the disciple was to hold her tongue five years toge- 
ther.* I need not mention Portia, who wa^s a stoic in 
petticoats ; nor HIpparchia, the famous she-cynic» 
who arrived at such a perfection in hel* studies, that 
she conversed with hef husband, or man-planter, in 
broad day-light> and in the open streets. 

Learning and knowledge are perfections in us, not 
as we are men, but as we are reasonable creatures, in 
which order of beings the female world is upon the 
same level with the male. We ought to consider in 
this particular, not what' is the se^, but what is the 
species to wMch they belong. At least I believe every 
one will allow me, that a female philosopher is not so 
absurd a character, and so opposite to the sex, as a 
female gamester ; and that it is more irrational for a 
woman to, pass away half a dozen hours at cards or 
dice, than in getting up stores of useful learning. This 
therefore is another reason why I would recommend 
the studies of knowledge to the female world, that 
they may not be at a loss bow to employ those hours 
that lie upon their hands. 

I might also add this motive to my fair xeaders, 
that several of their sex, who have improved their 
minds by books and literature, have raised themselves 
to (he highest posts of honour and fortune. A neigh" 
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bourtngnation may at this time furnish. us with a very 
remarkable instance of this kind'; but I shall con- 
clude this head with the history of Athenais, which 
is a very signal example to my present purpose. 

The emperor Theodosius being about the age of 
one and twenty, and designing to take a wife, desired 
his sister Pulcheria and Ids friend Paulinus to search 
his whole empire for a woman of the most exquisite 
beauty and highest accomplishments. In the midst 
of this search, Athenais, a Grecian virgin, accidentally 
offered herself. Her father, who was an eminent 
philosopher of Athens, and had bred her up in all the 
learning of that place, at his death left her but a very 
small portion, in which also she suffered great hard* 
ships, from the injustice of her two brothers. This 
forced her upon a journey to Constantinople, where she 
had a relation who represented her case to Pulcheria, 
in order to obtain some redress from the emperor. By 
this means that religious princess became acquainted 
with Athenais, whom she found the most beautiful 
woman of her age, and educated under a long course 
of philosophy in the strictest virtue, and most un- 
spotted innocence. Pulcheria was charmed with her 
conversation, and immediately made her reports to the 
emperor, her brother Theodosius. The character she 
gave made such an impression on him, that he de- 
ared his sbter to bring her away immediately to the 
lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where he found her 
beauty and her conversation beyond the highest idea 
he had framed of them. His friend Paulinus con- 
verted her to Christianity, and gave her the name of 
Eudosia ; after which the emperor publicly espoused 
her, and enjoyed all the happiness in his marriage 

* In Madame Maintenon. See Nos. 46,47,48. 
VOL, II. Y 
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which he promised himself from tuch a virtuous and 
learned bride. She not only forgave the injuries ^er 
two brothers had done her, but raised them to great 
honours ; and by several works of learning, as well as 
by an exemplary life, made herself so dear to the 
whole empire, that she had many statues erected to 
her memory, and is celebrated by the fathers of the 
church, as the ornament of her sex. 

ADDISON. tf 
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•^MaglU formica laboris; 
Ore trahit ptodeunque potest, atgue addit aceroo, 
Affifi ttruit Kaudignara, ac non inuadafidwru 
Suofy tmui iftoenum contristat Aquarius annum, 
Non usquamprorepitp et iUit utitur anie 
Suanlie sapient — 

HOR,l.SatL38. 

As the small ant (for she instracts the inaii> 
And preaches labour) gathers all she can. 
And brings it to increase her heap at home. 
Against the winter, which she knows will oome^ 
But, when that comes, she creeps abroad no more. 
But lies at home, and feasts i^ion her store. 

CREECH. 

In my last Saturday's paper 'I supposed a molehill 
inhabited by pismires or ants, to be a lively image of 
the earth, peopled by human creatures. This suppo- 
sition will not appear too forced or strained to those 
who are acquainted with the natural history of these 

» N» 153. 
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little insects ; In order to which I shall present my 
reader with the extract of a letter upon this curious 
subject, as it was published by the members of the 
French academy, and since translated into English. 
I must confess I was never in my life better entert^ned 
than with this narrative, which is of undoubted credit 
and authority. 

' In a room next to mine, which had been empty 
for a long time, there was upon a window a box full 
of earth, two feet deep, ami £t to keep flowers in. 
That kind of parterre had been long uncultivated ; 
and therefore it was covered with old plaster, and a 
great deal of rubbish that fell from the top of the 
houses and from the walls, which, together with the 
earth formerly imbibed with water, made a kind of 
a dry and barren soil. That place lying to the south, 
and out of the reach of the wind and rain, besides 
the neighbourhood of a granary, was a most delight- 
ful spot of ground for ants ; and therefore they had 
made three nests there, without doubt for the same 
reason that men build cities in fruitful and convenient 
places, near springs and rivers. 

' Having a mind to cultivate some flowers, I took 
a view of that place, and removed a tulip out of the 
garden into that box ; but casting my eyes upon the 
ants, continually taken up with a thousand cares, very 
inconsiderable with respect to us, but of the greatest 
importance for them, they appeared to me more 
worthy of my curiosity than all the flowers in the 
worid. I quickly removed the tulip, to be the ad- 
mirer and restorer of that little commonwealth. This 
was the only thing they wanted; for ^eir policy and 
the order observed among them, are more perfect 
than those of the wisest republics: and therefore 
they have nothing to fear, unless a new legislator 
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should attempt to change the form of their govern* 
ment 

< I made it my burinen to procure them ail sorts 
of conveniencies. I took out of the box every thing 
that might be troublesome to them ; and frequently 
visited my ants, and studied ail their actions. Being 
used to go to bed very late, I went to see them vrodc 
in a moon-shiny night ; and I did frequently get up 
in the night, to take a view of their labours. I dways 
found some going up and down, and very busy : one 
would think that they never sleep. £very body knows 
that ants come out of their holes in the day*time, and 
expose to the sun the com, which they keep under 
ground in the night. Those who have seen ant-hil- 
locks, have easily percdved those small heaps of com 
about their nests. What surprised me at first was, 
that my ants never brought out their corn, but in the 
night when the moon did shine, and kept it under 
ground in the day-tltne : which was contrary to what 
I had seen, and saw still practised by those insects in 
other places. I quickly found out the reason of it: 
there was a pigeon-house not far fh>m thence: pigeons 
and birds would have eaten their com, if they had 
brought it out in the day-time. It is highly proba- 
ble they knew it by experience; and I frequently 
found pigeons and birds in that place, when I went to 
it in a morning. I quickly delivered them from those 
robbers: I fritted the birds away with some pieces 
of paper tied to the end of a string over the window. 
As for the pigeons, I drove them away several times; 
and when they perceived that the place was more 
frequented than before, they never came to it again. 
What is most admirable, and what I could hardly be- 
lieve, if I did not know it by experience, is, that those 
ants knew some days after that they had nothing to 
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iear> and began to lay out their com in the sun. How- 
ever, I perceived that they were not fully convinced 
of being out of all danger ; for they durst ix>t bring 
out their provisions all at once, but by degrees, first 
in a small quantity, and without any great order, that 
they might quickly carry them away, in case of any 
misfortune, watching, and looking every way. At 
last, being persuaded that they had nothing to fear, 
they brought out all their corn, almost every day, and 
in good order, and carried it in at night. 

' There is a straight hole in every ant's nest, about 
half an inch deep, and then it goes down sloping into 
a place where they have their magazine, which I take 
to be a different place from that where they rest and 
eat. For it is highly improbable that an ant, which 
is a very cleanly insect, and throws out of her nest all 
the small remains of the com on which she feeds, as I 
have observed a thousand times, would fill up her ma- 
gazine, and mix her corn with dirt and ordure. 

' The corn that is laid up by ants, would shoot 
under ground, if those insects did not take care to 
prevent it. They bite off all the buds before they 
lay it up ; and therefore the com that has lain in 
their nests will produce nothing. Any one may easily 
make this experiment and even plainly see that there 
is no bud in their com. But though the bud be bitten 
off, there remains another inconvenience, that com 
must needs swell and rot under ground; and there* 
fore it could be of no use to the nourishment of ants. 
Those insects prevent that inconvenience by their la- 
bour and industry, and contrive the matter so, that 
corn will keep as dry in their nests as in our gra- 
jiaries. 

' They gather many small particles of dry earth, 
which they bring every day out of their holes> and 
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place them round to heat them in the sun. Every 
ant brings, a small particle of that earth in her pincers^ 
lays it by the hole, and then goes and fetches ano- 
ther. Thus, in less than a quarter of an hour, one 
may see a vast number of such small particles of dry 
earth heaped round the hole. They lay their com 
under ground upon that earth, and cover it with the 
same. They perform this work almost every day, 
during the heat of the sun ; and though the sun went 
from the window about three or four of the clock in 
the afternoon, they did not remove their com and 
their particles of earth, because the ground was very 
hot, until the heat was over. 

' If any one should think that those animals should 
use sandf or small particles of brick or stone, rather 
than take so much pains about dry earth ; I answer, 
that upon such an occasion nothing can be more pro- 
per than earth heated in the sun. Com does not keep 
upon sand : besides, a grain of com that is cut, being 
deprived of its bud, would be filled with small sandy 
particles that could not easily come out. To which 
I add, that sand consists of such small particles, that 
an ant could not take them up one after another; and 
therefore those insects are seldom to be seen near 
rivers, or in a very sandy ground. 

' As for the small particles of brick or stone, the 
least moistness would join them together, and turn 
them into a kind of mastic, which those insects could 
not divide. Those particles sticking together could 
not come out of an anf s nest, and would spoil its 
symmetry. 

* When ants have brought out those particles of 
earth, they bring out their corn after the same man- 
ner, and place it round the earth. Thus one may 
see two heaps surrounding their hole, one of dry 
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earth> and the other of corn ; and then they fetch out 
a remainder of dry earthy on ^hich doubtless their 
com was laid up. 

* Those insects never go about this work but when 
the weather is clear^and the sun Very hot. I observed, 
that those little animals having one day brought out 
their com at eleven of the clock in the forenoon, re- 
moved it, against their usual custom, before one in the 
afternoon. The sun being very hot, and sky very 
clear, I could perceive no reason for it. But half an 
hour after, the sky began to be overcast, and there 
fell a small rain, which the ants foresaw ; whereas the 
Milan almanack had foretold there would be no rain 
upon that day. 

f I have said before, that those ants which I did so 
particularly consider, fetched their corn out of a gar- 
ret. I went very frequently into that garret. There 
was some old com in it; and because every grain was 
not alike, I observed that they chose the best. 

* I know, by several experiments, that those little 
animals take great care to provide themselves with 
wheat when they can find it, and always pick out 
the best ; but they can make shift without it. When 
they get no wheat, they take rye, oats, millet, and 
even cmmbs of bread ; but seldom any barley, unless 
it be in a time of great scarcity, and when nothing 
else can be had. 

' Being-willing to be more particularly informed 
of their forecast and industry, I put a small heap of 
wheat in a comer of the room where they kept, and 
to prevent their fetching com out of the garret, I shut 
up the window, and stopped all the holes. Though 
ants are very knowing, I do not take them to be con- 
jurers; and therefore they could not guess that I had 
put some com ip. that room. I perceived for several 
days that they were very much perplexed^ and went 
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a great way to fetch their provisiom. I was not will- 
ing for some time to make them more easy ; for I had 
a mind to know whether they would at last find out 
the treasure, and see it at a great distance; and whe- 
ther smelling enabled them to know what is good for 
their nourishment. Thus they weve some time in 
great trouble, and took a great deal of pains. They 
went up and down a great way looking out for some 
grains of com : they were sometimes disappointed, 
and sometimes they did not like their com, after many 
long and painful excursions. » What appeared to me 
wonderful was, that none of them came home without 
bringing something : one brought a grain of wheat, 
another a grain of rye or oats, or a particle of dry 
earth, if she could get nothing else. 

* The window, upon which those ants had made 
their settlement, looked into a garden, and was two 
stories high. Some went to the farther end of the 
garden, others to the fifth story, in quest of some com. 
It was a very hard journey for them, especially when 
they came home loaded with a pretty large grain of 
com, which must needs be a heavy burden for an 
ant, and as much as she can bear. The bringing of 
that grain fix>m the middle of the garden to the nest, 
took up four hours ; whereby one may judge of the 
strength and prodigious labour of those little animals. 
It appears from thence, that an ant works as hard as 
a man who should carry a very heavy load on his 
Shoulders almost every day for the space of four 
leagues. It is true, those insects do not take so much 
pains upon a fiat ground : but then how great is the 
hardship of a poor ant, when she carries a grain 
of com to the second story, climbing up a wall with 
her head downwards, and her backside upwards! 
None can have a true notion of it, unless they see 
those little animals at work in such a situation. The 
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frequent stops they made in the most convenient 
places, are a plain indication of their weariness. Some 
of them vere strangely perplexed, and could not get 
to their journey's end. In such a case, the strongest 
ants, or those that are not so weary, having carried 
their com to the nests, came down again to help 
them. Some are so- unfortunate as to fall down 
with their load, when they are almost come home. 
When this happens they seldom lose their corn, but 
carry it up again. 

* 1 saw one of the smallest carrying a large grain 
of wheat with incredible pains. When she came to 
the box where the nest was, she made so much haste 
that she fell down with her load, after a very laborious 
march. Such an unlucky accident woUld have vext 
a philosopher. I went down and found her with the 
same com in her paws. She was ready to climb up 
again. The same misfortune happened to her three 
times. Sometimes she fell in the middle of her way, 
and sometimes higher ; but she never let go her hold, 
and was not discouraged. At last her strength failed 
her : she stopt ; and another ant helped her to carry 
her load, which was one of the largest and finest 
grains of wheat that an ant can carry. It happens 
sometimes, that a corn slips out of their paws when 
they are climbing up ; they take hold of it again, 
when they can find it ; otherwise they look for ano- 
ther, or take something else, being ashamed to return 
to the nest without bringing something. This I have 
experimented, by taking away the grain which they 
looked for. All those experiments may easily be 
made by any one that has patience enough : they do 
not require so great a patience as that of ants ; but few 
people are capable of it.' 85* 

ABDI80N. 
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N" 157. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1713. 



Cto to the aoty thM rioggafd ; consider herways, and be wise. 

PROV. vi. 6. 



It has been observed by writers of morality, that in 
order to quicken human industry, Providence has so 
contrived it, that our daily food is not to be procured 
> without much pains and labour. The chase of birds 
and beasts, the several arts of fishing, with all the dif- 
ferent kinds of agriculture, are necessary scenes of 
bosinessji and give employment to the greatest part of 
mankind. I f we look into the brute creation, we find 
an its individuals engaged in a painful and laborious 
way of life, to procure a necessary subsistence for 
themselves, or those that grow up under them. The 
preservation of their being is the whole business of it. 
An idle man is therefore a kind of monster in the crea- 
tion. All nature is busy about him ; every animal 
he sees reproaches him. Let such a man, who lies as 
a burden or dead weight upon the species, and con- 
tributes nothing either to the riches of the common- 
wealth, or to the iffaintenance of himself and family, 
consider that instinct with which Providence has en- 
dowed the ant, and by which is exhibited an exam- 
ple of industry to rational creatures. This is set forth 
under many surprising instances in the paper of yes« 
terday, and in the conclusion of that narrative, which 
Is as follows: 

* Thus my ants were forced to make shift for a live- 
/ lihood, when I had shut up the garret, out of which 
they used to fetch their provisions. At last, being sen- 
sible that it would be a long time before they could 
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discover the sm^Il heap of corn which I had laid up 
for thein> I resolved to shew it to them. 

* In order to know how far their industry could 
reach^ I contrived an expedient, which had good 
success. The thing will appear incredible to those 
who never considered that all animals of the same 
kind, which form a society, are more knowing than 
others. I took one of the largest ants, and threw her 
upon that small heap of wheat. She was so glad to 
find herself at liberty, that she ran away to her nest, 
without carrying off a grain; but she observed it: 
for an hour after all my ants had notice given them 
of such a provision ; and I saw most of them very 
busy in carrying away the corn I had laid up in the 
room. I leave you to judge, whether it may not be 
said, that they have a particular way of communi- 
cating their knowledge to one another ; for otherwise, 
how cofild they know, one or two hours after, that 
there was com in that place? It was quickly exhaust- 
ed ; and I put in more, but in a small quantity, to 
know the true extent of their appetite or prodigious 
avarice; fori make no doubt but they lay up provi- 
sions against the winter. We read it in holy scrip- 
ture; a thousand experiments teach us the same; and 
I do not believe that any experiment has been Inade 
that shews the contrary. 

* I have said before, that there were three ants 
nests in that box or parterre, which formed, if I may 
say so, three different cities governed by the same 
laws, and observing the same order, and the same cus- 
toms. However there was this difference, that the in- 
habitants of one of those holes seemed to be more 
knowing and industrious than their neighbours. The 
ants of that nest .were disposed in a better order ; the 
corn was finer; they had a greater plenty of provi- 
sions ; their nest was furnished with more inhabitants^ 
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and they vfere bigger and stronger. It was the prin* 
cipal and the capital nest. Nay, I observed that 
those ants were distinguished from the rest, and bad 
some pre-eminence over them. 

' Though the box full of earth, where the ants had 
made their settlement, was generally free from ram ; 
yet it rained sometimes upon it, ' when a certain wind 
blew. It was a great inconvenience for those insects. 
Ants are afraid of water ; and when they go a great 
way in quest of provisions, and are surprised by the 
rain, they shelter themselves under some tile, or 
something else, and do not come out until the rain is 
over. The ants of the principal nest found out a won- 
derful expedient to keep out the rain : there was a 
small piece of a flat slate, which they laid over their 
nest in the day-time, when they foresaw it would rain, 
and almost every night. Above fifty of those little 
animals, especially the strongest, surrounded that 
piece of slate, and drew it equally in a wonderfril 
order. They removed it in the morning; and no- 
thing could be more curious than to see those little 
animals about such a work. They had made the 
ground uneven about their nest, insomuch that the 
slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free passage un- 
derneath. The ants of the two other nests did not so 
well succeed in keeping out the rain. They laid over 
their holes several pieces of old and dry plaster one 
upon the other ; but they were still troubled with the 
rain, and the next day they took a world of pains to 
repair the damage. Hence it is, that those insects 
are so frequently found under tiles, where they settle 
themselves to avoid the rain. Their nests are at all 
times covered with those tiles, without any incum- 
brance, and they lay out their com and their dry 
earth in the sun about the tiles, as one may see 
every day. I took care to cover the two ants-nests 
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^hat >vere troubled with the rain. As for the capital 
nest, there was no need of exercising my charity to* 
wards it. 

* M. de la Loubere says in his relation of Siam, 
that in a certain part of that kingdom, which lies open 
to great inundations, all the ants make their settle- 
ments upon trees. No ants nests are to be seen any 
where else. I need not insert here what that author 
says about those insects : you may see his relation '. 

* Here follows a curious experiment, which I made 
upon the same ground, where I had three ants-nests. 
I undertook to make a- fourth, and went about it in 
the following manner. In a comer of a kind of ter- 
race, at a considerable distance from the box, I found 
a hole swarming with ants, much larger than all those 
I had already seen; but they were not so well pro- 
vided with corn, nor under so gowl a government. I 
made a hole in the box like that of an ant's nest and 
laid, as it were, the foundation of a new city. After- 
wards I got as many ants as I could out of the nest in 
the terrace, and put them into a bottle, to give them 
a new habitation in my box ; and because I was 
afraid they would return to the terrace, I destroyed 
their old nest, pouring boiling water into the hole, to 
Inil those ants that remained in it. In the next place, 
I filled the new hole with the ants that were in the bot- 
tle; but noneof them would stay in it. They went away 
in less than two hours; which made me believe, that 
it was impossible to make a fourth settlement in my 
box. 

* Two or three days after, going accidentally over 
the terrace, I was much surprised to see the ants-nest 
which I had destroyed very artfully repaired. I re- 
solved then to destroy it entirely, and to settle those 

I BuRoyaume de Siam, torn. i. chap. v. Amst. 1691. 
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ants in my box. To succeed in my design, I put 
some gunpowder and brimstone into their bole, and 
sprung a mine, whereby the whole nest was oyer- 
tiuown ; and then I carried as many ants as I could 
get, into the place which I designed ibr them. It 
happened to be a very rainy day, and it rained all 
night ; and therefore they remained in the new hole 
all that time. In the morning when the rain was 
over, most of them went away to repair their old bar 
bltation ; but finding it impracticable by reason of 
the smell of the powder and brimstone, which kilk 
them, they came back again, and settled in the place 
I had appointed for them. They quickly grew ac- 
quainted with their neighbours, and received from 
them all manner of assistance out of their holes. As 
for jthe inside of their nest,' none but themselves were 
concerned in it, according to the inviolable laws 
established among those animals. 

' An ant never goes into any other nest but her 
own ; and if she should venture to do it, she ivould 
be turned out, and severely punished. I have often 
taken an ant out of one nest, and put her into another; 
but she quickly came out, being warmly pursued by 
two or three other ants. I tried the same experiment 
several times with the same ant ; but at last the .other 
ants grew impatient, and tore her to pieces. I have 
often frightened some ants with my fingers, and 
pursued £b^ as far as another hole, stopping all the 
passages to' prevent their g(Nng to their own nest. It 
was very natural for them to fiy into the next hole. 
Many a man would not be so cautious, and would 
throw himself out of the windows, or into a well, if 
he were pursued by assassins. But the ants I am 
speaking of avoided going into any other hole but 
their own, and rather tried all other ways of making 
their escape. They never fled into another nest, but 
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at the last extremity ; and sometimes chose rather to 
be taken, as I have often experienced. It is therefbre 
an inviolable custom among those insects, not to fo 
into any other hole but their own. They do not exer- 
cise hos^tality ; but they are very ready to help one 
another out of their holes. They put down their loads 
at the entrance of a neighbouring nest ; and those 
that live in it carry them in. 

' They keep up a sort of trade among themselves ; 
and it is not true that those insects are not for lend 
ing : I know the contrary. They lend their com ; 
they make exchanges; they are always ready to 
serve one another ; and I can assure you, that more 
time and patience would have enabled me to observe 
a thousand things more curious and wonderful than 
what I have mentioned. For instance, how they lend 
and recover loans ; whether It be in the same quan- 
tity, or with usury ; whether they pay the strangers 
that work for them, &c. I do not think it impossible 
to examine all those things : and it would be a great 
curiosity to know by what maxims they govern them- 
selves. Perhaps such a knowledge might be of some 
use to-us. 

' They are never attacked by any enemies in a 
body, as it is reported of bees. Their only fear pro- 
ceeds from birds, which sometimes eat their com 
when they lay it out in the sun ; but they, keep it 
under ground when they are afraid of thieves. It is 
said that some birds eat them ; but I never saw any 
instance of it. They are also infested by small worms ; 
but they turn them out and kill them. I obs^ved 
that they punish those ants which probably had been 
wanting to their duty ; nay, sometimes they killed 
them ; which they did in the following manner. 
Three or four ants fell upon one, and pulled her seve- 
ral ways, until she was torn in pieces. Generally 
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speaking they live very quietly ; from whence I infer 
that they have a very severe discipline among them- 
selves, to keep so good an ordier ; or that they are 
great lovers of peacei if they have no occasion ^h- any 
discipline. 

* Was there ever a greater union in any common- 
irealth ? Every thing is common among them ; which 
is not to be seen any where else. Bees, of which we 
are told so many wonderful things, have each of them 

. a hole in their hives; thdr honey is their own ; every 
bee minds her own concerns. The same may be said 
of all other animals. They frequently fight, to de- 
prive one another of their portion. It is not so with 
ants : they have nothing of their own ; a grain of com 
which an ant carries home, is deposited in a common 
stock. It is not designed fbr her own use, but for 
the whole community; there is no distinction be- 
tween a private and a common interest. An ant never 
works for herself, but for the society. 

* Whatever misfortune happens to them, their care 
and industry find out a remedy for it ; nothing dis- 
courages them. If you destroy their nests, they wiU 
be repaired in two days. An^^body may easily see 
how difficult it is to drive them out of their harfiita- 
tions, without destroying the inhabitants; for as 
long as there are any left, they will maintain their 
ground. 

< I had almost forgot to tell you, sir, that mercuiy 
has hitherto proved a mortal poison for them ; and 
that it is the most eflfectual way of destroying those 
insects. I can do something for them in this case : 
perhaps you will hear in a little time that I have re- 
conciled them to mercury.' ft9* 

ADDISON. 
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N* 158. FRroAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 171S. 

Gnotsms hoc Rkadamanikus habet tbiristtma regna ; 
Catiigatque, auditque dohi; tubi^tque faUri 
SwB quit apud wperot, Jurio Ueiaiiu inanif 
DittuUt in seram ammitta pktcula mortem. 

VIR6..£ii.vi.5i& 

These are the realms of onreknting iate : 
And awful Rhadamanthus roles the state. 
He hears and judges each committed crime ; 
Enquires into the manner, place, and time* 
The conscious wretch must all his acts reveal. 
Loth to confess, unable to conceal. 
From the first mOment of his vital breath. 
To the last hour of unrepenting death. 

DRYDEN. 

I WAS yesterday pursuing the hint which I men* 
tioned in my last paper, and comparing together the 
industry of man with that of other creatures ; in 
which I could not but observe, that notwithstanding 
we are obliged by duty to keep ourselves m constant 
employ, after the same manner as inferior animals are 
prompted to it by instinct, we fall very short of them 
in this particular. We are here the more inexcu^ 
ble, because there is a greater variety of business to 
which we may apply ourselves. Reason opens to us 
a large field of affairs, which other creatures are not 
capable of. , Beasts of prey, and I believe all other 
kinds, in their natural state of being, divide their 
time between action and rest. They are always at 
work, or sleep. In short their waking hours are 
wholly taken up in seeking after their food, or in 
consuming it. The human species^only, to the great 
reproach of our natures, are filled with complaints, 
VOL, IL Z 
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that * tlie day hangs heavy oir them/ that ' they 
do not know what to do with themselves/ that 'they 
are at a loss how to pass away their time/ with many^ 
of the like shameful murmurs, which we often find in 
the mouths of those who are styled ^ reasonable 
bdngs.' How monstrous are such expressions among 
creatures, who have the labours of the mind, as well 
as those of the body, to fiimish them with proper em- 
ployments ; who, besides the business of their proper 
callings and professions, can apply themselves to the 
duties of religion, to meditation, to the reading of 
useful books, to discourse ; in a word, who may ex- 
ercise themselves in the unbounded pursuits of know- 
ledge and virtufe, and every hour of their lives make 
themselves wiser or better than they were before ! 

After having been taken up for some time in this 
course of thought, I diverted myself with a book ac- 
cording to my usual custom, in order to unbend my 
mind before I went to sleep. The book I made use 
of on this occasion was Ludan, where I amused my 
thoughts for about an hour among the diabgoes of the 
dead, which in all probability produced the following 
dream. 

I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of the 
infernal regions, where I saw Rhadamanthus, one of 
the judges of the dead, seated in histribunaL On 
his left-hand stood the keeper of Erebus, on the right 
the keeper of £lysium. I was told he sat upon women 
that day, there being several of the sex lately arrived 
who had not y^ their mansions assigned them. I was 
surprised td hear him ask every one of them the same 
question, namely, 'What they had been doing?' 
Upon this question being proposed to the whole 
assembly, they stared one. upon another, as not know- 
ing what to answer. He then interrogated each of 
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them separately. * Madam/ says he to the first of 
them, ' yoa have been upon the earth above fifty 
years: what have you been doing there all this 
while }' — * Doing!' says she, ' really I do not know 
what I have been doing : I desire I may have time 
given me to recollect.' After about half an hour's 
pause she told him, that she had been playing at 
crimp ; upon which Rhadaroanthus beckoned to the 
keeper on his left hand, to take her into custody* 

* And you, madam,' says the judge, ' that look with 
such a soft and languishing air ; I think you set out 
for this place in your nine and twentieth year, and 
what have you been doing all this while ?'— ' I had a 
great deal of business on my hands,' says she, * being 
taken up the first twelve years of my life, in dressing 
a jointed baby, and all the remaining part of it in 
reading plays and romances.' — ' Very weU,' says he, 

* you have employed your time to good purpose. 
Away with her!' The next was a plain country- 
woman. * Well, mistress,' says Rhadamanthus, * and 
what have you been doing P — * An't please your 
worship,' says she, ' I did not live quite fi)rty years ; 
and in that time brought my husband seven daugh* 
ters, made him nine thousand cheeses, and left my 
eldest girl with him, to lode after his house m my ab- 
sence, and who, I may venture to say, is as pretty a 
housewife as apy in the country.' Rhadamanthus 
smiled at the simplicity of the good woman, and or- 
dered the keeper of Elysium to take her into his care. 
' And you, fair lady,' says he, * what have you been 
doing these &ve and thirty years ?* — * I have been 
doing no hurt, h assure you, sir,' says she. * That is 
well,' said he ; * but what good have . you been 
doing ?' The lady, was in great confusion at this ques- 
tion, and not knowing what to answer, the two 
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keepers leaped out to seice her at the same time ; the 
one took her by the hand to convey her to Elysium^ 
the other caught hold of her to carry her away to 
£rebus. But Hhadamanthus observing an ingenuous 
modesty in her countenance and behaviour, bid them 
both let her loose, and set her aside for a re-examina- 
tion when he was more at leisure. An old woman, 
of a proud and sour look, presented herself at the bar, 
and being asked, what she had been doing? 'Truly,' 
6ays she, * I lived threescore and ten years in a very 
wicked wcH-ld, and was so angry at the behaviour of 
a parcel of young flirt s thait i passed most of my 
last yean in condemning the follies of the times ; i 
was every day blaming the silly conduct of people 
about me, in order to deter those I conversed with 
from falling into the like errors and miscarriages. 
' Very well/ says Rhadamanthus, * but did you keep 
the same watchful eye over your own actions t* 
* Why tndy,' says she, * I was so taken up with pub- 
lishing the faults of others, that I had no time to con- 
sider my own.'-^' Madam/ saytRhadamanthus, < be 
pleased to file off to the left, and make room for the 
venerable matron that stands behind you/«— < Old 
gentlewoman,' says he, ^ I think you are fourscore. 
You have heard the question, what have you been 
doing so long in the world ?'— ' Ah, sir/ says she, 'I 
have been doing what I should not have done, but I 
had made a firm resolution 4p have changed my life, 
if I had not been snatched off by an untimely end/ 
' Madam/ says he, ^ you wilt please to follow your 
leader / and spying another of the same age, interna 
gated her in the same form. To which the matroa 
replied, * I have been the wife of a husband who was 
as dear to me in his old age as In his youth. I have 
•been a mother, and vexy happy in my children, whom 
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I endeavourefd to bring up in every thing that is good. 
My eldest son is blest by the poor« and beloved by 
/every one that knows him. I lived within my own 
family, and left it more wealthy than I found it.' 
Bhadamanthus, who knew the value of the old lady, 
smiled upon her in such a manner^ that the keeper of 
lElyslum, who knew his office, reached out his hand 
to her. He no .sooner touched her but her wrinkles 
vanished^ her eyes sparkled, her cheeks glowed with 
blushes, and she appeared in full bloom and beauty, 
A young woman observing that this officer, who con* 
ducted the happy to Elysium, was so great a beauti* 
£er, longed to be in his hands ; so that pressing 
through the crowd, she was the next that appeared at 
the, bar; and being asked what she had been doing 
the five and twenty years that she had passed in the 
"world, * I have endeavoured,' says she, * ever since 
I came to years of discretion, to make myself lovely, 
and gain admirers. In order to it, I passed my time 
in }}ptt]ing up May-dew, inventing white-w^^hes, 
mixing colours, cutting out patches, consulting my 
glass, suiting my complexion, tearing off my tucker, 
sinking my staysr— ' Rhadamanthus, without hearing 
ber out, gave the sign to take her off. Upon the ap- 
proach of the keeper of Erebus her colour faded, her 
face was puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole 
person lost in deformity. 

I was then surprised with a distant sound of a 
inrhole troop of females that c^me forward, laughing, 
singing, and dancing. I was very desirous to know 
the reception they would meet with, and withal was 
yery apprehensive, that Rhadamanthus would spoil 
their mirth: but at their nearer approach the noise 
grew so very great that it awakened me. 

I la^ spme time, reflecting in myself on the oddnei^ 
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of this dreanii and could not forbear asking my own 
heart, what I was doing ? I ansLwered myself, that I 
was writing Guardians. If my readers make as good 
use of this work as I design they should^ I hope it will 
never be imputed to me as a work that is vain and 
unprofitable. 

I shall conclude this p^>er with recommending to 
them the same short sdf-examinaiion. If every ont 
of them frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and 
connders what he is doing, it will chedc him in all 
the idle, or what is worse, the vidous moments of life, 
lift up his mind when it Jb running on in a series of 
indifferent actions, and encourage Mm when he is en- 
gaged in those which are virtuoiis and laudable. la 
a word, it ^rill very much alleviate that guilt whicb 
the best of men have reason to acknowledge in their 
daily confessions, of ' leaving undone those thmgs 
which they ought to have done, and of doing those 
tlungs wMch they ought not to have done/ 

ADDISON. 9t 
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N* 159. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1713. 

IVewiu vei imo toUere de grqtbi 
Mifrtaiecorpuif veltuperbot 
Verterejwuribus triumphou 

HOR.l.Od.zuv.8. 

WhoK force is strong, and ^ick to raise 
The lowest to the highest place i 

Or with a wond'rous fall 

To bring the haaghty lower. 
And turn proad triumphs to a fiineraL 
CRiXCH. 

' SIR, 

* Having read over your paper of Tuesday last ', in 
^hich you recommend the pursuits of wisdom and 
knowledge to those of the ^ir sex who have much 
time lying upon their hands, and among other mo- 
tives make use of this, that several women, thus ac- 
complished, have raised themselves by it to consi- 
derable posts of honour and fortune : I shall beg 
leave to give you an instance of this kind, which 
many now living can testify the truth of, and which I 
can assure you is matter of fact. 

* About twelve years ago I was familiarly ac- 
quainted with a gentleman, who was in a post that 
brought him a yearly revenue, sufficient to live very 
handsomely upon. He had a wife, and no child but 
a daughter, whom he bred up, as I thought, too high 
for one that could expect no other fortune than such 
a one as her father could raise out of the income of 
his place ; which as they managed it was scarce suf- 
ficient for their ordinary expences. Miss Betty had 

»T^155, 
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always the best sort of clothes, and was hardly allowed 
to keep company but with those above her rank ; ^ 
that it was no wonder she grew proud and haughQr 
towards those she looked upon as her inferiors. There 
lived by them a barber who had a daught^ about 
miss's age, that could speak French, had read several 
books at her leisure hours, and was a perfect mistress 
of her needle, and in aU kinds of female manufacture. 
She was at the same time a pretty, modest, witty 
girl. She was hired to come to miss abi hour or two 
every day, to talk French with her, and teach her to 
work ; but miss always treated her with great con- 
tempt ; and when Molly gave her any advice, re- 
jected it with scorn. 

' About the same tiqie several young fellows made 
their addresses to Miss Betty^ who had indeed a great 
deal of wit and beauty, had they not been infected 
with so much vanity and self-conceit. Among the 
rest was a plain sober young man, who loved her 
almost to distoction. His pasaon was the common 
talk of the neighbourhood, who used to be often 
discoursing of Mr, T-r— — 's ang^l, for that was 
the name he always gave her in ordinary conversa- 
tion. As his circumstances we^e very indifierent, he 
being a younger brpther, Mrs. Betty rejected him 
with disdain. Insomuch that the young ^lan, as is 
usual among those who are. cross^ in lov^, put him- 
self aboard the fleet, with a resolution to seek his for- 
tune, and forget his mistress. This was very happy 
for him; for in a very few years, being concerned in 
.several captures, he brought home with him an estate 
of about twelve thousand pounds. 

' Meanwhile days and years went on, miss lived 
high, and leanit but little, most of her time being em- 
ployed in reading plays and practising to dance, in 
which she arrived at great perfection. When of a 
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sudden, at a change of ministry, her father lost hn 
place, and was forced to leave London, where he 
could no longer live upon the foot he had formerly 
done. Not many years after I was told the poor gen" 
tleman was dead, and had left his widow and daughter 
in a very desolate condition, but I could not learn 
where to find them, though I made what inquiry 1 
could ; and I must own, I immediately suspected 
their pride would not suffer them to be seen or reliev- 
ed by any of their former acquaintance. I had left 
inquiring after them for some years, when I hap- 
pened, not long ago, as I was asking at a house for a 
gentleman I had some business with, to be led into a 
parlour by a handsome young woman, who I pre- 
sently fancied was that very daughter I had so long 
sought in vain. My suspicion increased, when I ob- 
served her to blush at the sight of me, and to avoid, 
as much as possible, looking upon, or speaking to 
mei ** Madam,'' said I, '* are not you Mrs. Such-a- 
one?'' At which words the tears ran down her 
cheeks, and she would fain have retired without 
giving me an answer ; but I stopped her, and being 
to wait a while for the gentleman I was to speak to, 
I resolved not to lose this opportunity of satisfying my 
curiosity. I could not well discern by her dress, 
which was genteel, though not fiufe, whether she was 
the mistress of the house, or only a servant ; but sup- 
posing her to be the first, *' I am glad, madam,^ 
said I, *' after having long inquired after you, to have 
so happily met with you, and to find you mistress of 
so fine a place." These words were like to have 
spoiled all, and threw her into such a disorder, that it 
was some time before she could recover herself ; but 
as soon as she was able to speak, " Sir," said she, 
*^ you are mistaken ; I am but a servant." Her voice 
&li in these last words, and she burst again into tears. 
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I was sorry to have occasmed in lier lo much grief 
and oonfusiottj and said what I could to comfort her. 
" Alas, sir/' said she, " my condition is much better 
than I deserve, I have the kindest and best of women 
for my mistress. She is wife to the gentleman you 
come to speak withal. You know her very well, and 
have often seen her with me.** To make my story 
short, I found that my late friend's daughter was now 
a servant to the barber's daughter, whom she had 
formerly treated so disdainfully. The gentleman at 
whose house I now was, fell in knre with Moll, and 
being master of a great fortune, married her, and 
lives with her as happily, and as much to his satisfac- 
tion as he could desire* He treats her with all the 
£iendship and respect possible, but not with more 
than her behaviour and good qualities deserve. And 
it was with a great deal of pleasure I heard her maid 
dwell so long upon -her commendation. She informed 
roe, that after her fstther's death, her mother and she 
lived for a while together in great poverty. But her 
mother's spirit could not bear the thoughts of asking 
relief of any of her own or her husband's acquaiht- 
ance, so they retired from all their friends, until they 
were providentially discovered by this new-married 
woman, who heaped on them favours upon fovours. 
Her mother died shortly after, who, while she lived, 
was better pleased to see her daughter a beggar, than 
a servant ; but being freed by her death, she was 
taken into this gentlewoman's family, where she now 
lived, though much more like a friend or a compa- 
nion, than like a servant. 

* I went home full of this strange adventure ; and 
about a week after chancing to be in company with 
Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned in the 
beginning of my letter, I told him the whole story of 
his angel, not questioning but he would fed on thb oo* 
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casion the usual pleasures of a resenting lover^ ^hen 
he hears that fortune has avenged him of the cruelty 
of his mistress. As I was recounting to him at large 
these several particulars, I observed that he covered 
his face with his hand^ and that his breast heaved a»^ 
though it would have bursted^ which I took at first to 
hare been a fit of laughter ; but upon lifting up his 
heady I saw his eyes all red with weeping. He 
forced a smile at the end of my story, and we 
parted. 

' About a fortnight after I received from him the 
£>llowing letter. 

* DEAR SIR, 

' I AM infinitely obliged to you for bringing me news 
' of my angel. I have since married her, and think 
the low circumstances she was reduced to a piece of 
good luck to both of us; since it has quite removed 
that little pride and vanity, which was the only part 
of her character that I disliked, and given me an op- 
portunity of shewing her the constant and sincere sif- 
fection which I professed to her in the time of her 
prosperity, 

' Yours, 
* R. T.* 

ADOISQN. t:^ 
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SohenhtrritHtaMtB^iumiinuMhu, 

HOR.S.SaLLTer.iiII. 

iMrrATBX>. 
My lords the jivSges langb, and jaqfra disvisi'd. 

POPE. 

Fbom writing the hisfory of lions, I lately went off to 
that of ants ; but to my great surprise, I find that 
some of my good readers have taken this last to be a 
work of invention, which was only a plain narrative of 
matter of fact. They will sevml of them have it 
that my last Thursday and Friday's papers are full<tf 
concealed satire, and that I have attacked people m 
the shape of pismires, whom I durst not meddle with 
in the shape of men. I must confess that I write 
with fear and trembling, ever since that ingenious 
person the Examiner in his little pamphlet, which 
was to make way for one of his following papen, 
found out beason in the word expect \ 

But I shall, for the future, leave my friend* to 
manage the controversy in a separate work, being un- 
willing to fill with disputes a paper which was under- 
taken purely out of good-will to my countrymen. 1 
must Uierefore declare that thosegealousies and sus- 
picions, which have been raised in some weak minds, 
by means of the two above-mentioned discourses con- 
cerning ants or pismires, are altogether groundless. 
There is not an emmet in all that whole narrative who 

>SeeN«128» 'Steele. 



is either Vflag or tory ; and I could wish, that the in- 
dividuals of all parties among us, had the good of 
their country at heart, and endeavoured to advance 
it by the same spirit of frugality, justice, and mutual 
benevolence, as are visibly exercised by the mem<> 
bers of those little commonwealths. 

After this short pre&ce, I shall lay before my 
reader a letter or two which occasioned it 

' MB. IBONSIDE, 

* I HAVB l^id a/ wager with a friend of mine about the 
pigeons that used to peck up the com which be- 
longed to the ants. I say that by these pigeons you 
mean the Palatines. He will needs have it that they 
were the Dutch. We both agree that the papeis 
upon the strings, which frighted them away, were 
pamphlets. Examiners, and the like. We beg you will 
satisfy us in this particular, because the wager is very 
considerable, and you will much oblige two of your 

* DAILY BEADBRS.* 
* OLD IBON, 

' Why so rusty ? will you never leave your innuen* 
does ? Do you think it hard to £nd out who is the. 
tulip in your last Thursday's paper ? Or can you ima* 
^e that the three nests of ants is such a disguise^ 
that the plainest reader cannot see three kingdoms 
through it } The blowing up of a neighbouring set«» 
tlement, where there was a race of poor beggarly 
ants, und^r a worse form of government, is not so dif« 
£cult to be explained as you imagine. Dunkirk is not 
yet demolished. Your ants are enemies to rain, are 
they ! Old Birmingham, no more of your ants, if 
you don't intend to stir up a nest of hornets. 

< WILL. WAsr/ 
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* DBAB GUABDIAMy 

* Calling in yesteiday at a coffee-house in the city, 
I saw a very short, corpulent, angry man reading 
your paper about the ants. I observed that he red* 
dened and swelled .over every sentence of it. After 
having perused it throughout, he laid it down upon 
the table, called the woman of the coffee-house to 
him, and asked her in a magisterial voice, if she knew 
what she did in taking in such papers ! The woman was 
in such a confusion, that I thought it a piece of cha- 
rity to interpose in her behalf, and -asked him whe- 
ther he had found any thing in it of dangerous im« 
port ? '' Sir," said he, 'Mt is a republican paper 
from one end to the other, and if the author had his 
deserts — " He here grew so exceeding choleric and 
fierce, that he could not proceed ; till after having 
recovered himsdi^ he iaid his finger upon the follow* 
ing sentence, and read it with a very stem voice 
— " Though ants are very knowing, I don't take 
them to be conjurers : and therefore they could not 
guess that I had put some corn in that room. I p^er- 
ceived for several days that they were very much 
perplexed, and went a great way to fetch their pro- 
visions. I was not willing for some time to make 
them more easy : for I had a mind to know whether 
they would at last find out the treasure, and see it at 
a great distance, and whether smelling enabled them 
to know what is good for their nourishment.'' Then 
throwing the paper upon the table — ** Sir," says he, 
*f these things are not to be sufiered«-^I would en- 
gage out of this sentence to draw up an indictment 
that — " He here lost his voice a second time In the 
extremity of his rage ; and the wh<^e company, who 
were all of them tories, bursting out into a sudden- 
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laugh, he threw down his penny in great wrath, and 
retired with a most formidable fiown. 

* This, sir, I thought fit to acquaint you with, that 
you may make what use of it you please. I only 
wish that you would sometimes diversify your papers 
with many other pieces of natural history, whether • 
of insects or animals ; this bdng a subject which 
the most common reader is capable of understand- 
ing, and which is very diverting in its nature ; be« 
sides that it highly redounds to the praise of that 
Being who has inspired the several parts of the sensi- 
tive world with such wonderful and different kinds of 
instinct as enable them to provide for themselves, and 
preserve their species in that state of existence where- 
in they are placed. There is no party concerned in 
speculations of this nature, which instead of inflaming 
those unnatural heats that prevail among us, and take 
up most of our thoughts, may divert our minds to 
subjects that are useful, and suited to reasonable crea* 
tures. Dissertations of this kind are the more pro- 
per for your purpose, as they do not require any 
depth of mathematics, or any previous science to qua- 
lify the reader for the understanding of them. To 
this I might add, that it is a shame for men to be ig* 
norant of these worlds of wonders which are trans- 
acted in the midst of them, and not be acquainted 
with those objects which are every where before 
their eyes. To this I might further add, that several 
are of opinion, there is no other use in many of these 
creatures than to furnish matter of contemplation and 
wonder to those inhabitants of the earth, who are its 
only creatures that are capable of it. 
* I am, SIB, 
* Your constant reader, 
' and humble servant' 
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Aftet having pnsoited my reader with this set of 
letters which are all upon the same subject, I shall 
here insert one that has no relation to it. But it has 
always been my maxim never to refuse gouig out of 
my way to do any honest man a service, especially 
when I have an interest in it myself. 

* MOST VBNERABLE NESTOR, 

' As you are a person that very eminently distinguish 
yourself in the promotion of the public good, I de- 
sire your jfriend^hip in signifying to the town what 
concerns tke greatest good of life, health. I do 
assure you, sir, there is in a vault under the Exchange 
in Coruhiil, over against PopeVhead-alley, a parcel 
of French wines, full of the seeds of good humour, 
cheerfulnessi and friendly mirth, t have been told, 
the learned of our nation agree, there is no such thing 
as bribery in liquors ; therefore I shall presume to 
send you of it, lest you should think it inconsbtent 
with integrity to recommend what you do not uhda> 
stand by experioice. In the mean time please to in« 
sert this, that every man may judge for himself. 
' I am, SIB, Sec* 
ADDISON. ij^ 
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N^ 161. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1713. 

-^Jncoetum generoto pecHu honesto, 

PERS.Sat.iL74. 

A genuine virtue of a vigorous kind. 
Pure in the lastrecesses of the mind. 

DRTD£N. 

Every principle that is a motive to good actions 
ought to be encouraged, since men are of so different 
a make, that the same principle does not work equally 
upon all minds. What some men are prompted to by 
conscience, duty, or religion, which are only different 
names for the same thing, others are prompted to by 
honour. 

The sense of honour is of so fine and delicate a na- 
ture, that it is only to be met with in minds which are 
naturally noble, or in such as have been cultivated by 
good examples or a refined education. This paper 
therefore is chiefly designed for those who by means 
of any of these' advantages are, or ought tobe, actuated 
by this glorious principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle 
of action, when it is misunderstood, I shall consider 
honour with respect to three sorts of men. First of 
Jill, with regard to those who have a right notion of it. 
Secondly, with regard to those who have a mistaken 
notion of it. And thirdly, with regard to those 
who treat it as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the first place, true honour, though it be a dif- 
ferent principle from religion, is that which produces 
the same effects. The lines of action, though drawn 
from different parts, terminate in the same point. 

VOL. II.' A a 
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Bdigton embraces virtue, as it is enjoined ty the 
bw8 of God ; hcHioary as it !& graceful to human na- 
ture. The religious man fears, the man of honour 
scorns to do an ill action. The latter considers vice 
as something that b beneath him, the other as some- 
thing that is offensive to the Divine Being. The one 
as what is unbecoming, the other as what is forbid- 
den. Thus Seneca speaks in the natural and ge- 
nuine language of a man of honour, when he de- 
clares that were there no God to see or punish vice, 
hewonld not commit it, because it is of so mean, so 
base, and so vOe a nature. 

I shall conclude this head with the description of 
honour in the part of young Juba : 

' £[00001*8 a sacred tie, the law of kings, , 

The noble mind's distingnishmg perfection. 

That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her. 

And imitates her actions where she is not. 

It ought notto be sported wit h * cato. 

In the second place, we are to consider those wha 
have mistaken notions of honour. And these are 
such as establish any thing to themselves for a point 
of honour, which is contrary either to the laws oi 
€rod, or of their country ; who think it more ho- 
nourable to revenge than to forgive an injury ; who 
make no scruple of telling a lie, but would put any 
man to death that accuses them of it ; who are more 
careful to guard their reputation by their courage, 
than by their virtue. True fortitude is indeed so be- 
coming in human nature, that he who wants it scarce 
deserves the name of a man ; but we find several 
who so much abuse this notion, that they place the 
whole idea of honour in a kind of brutal courage ; by 
which means we have had many among us who 
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have called themaelyies men of honour^ that would 
have been a disgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the 
man who sacrifices any duty of a i-easonable creature 
to a prevailing mode or fashion, who looks upon any 
thing as honourable that is displeasing to his Maker^ 
or destructive to society, • who thinks himself obliged 
by this principle to the practice of some virtues and 
not of others, is by no means to be reckoned among 
true men of honour. 

Timogenes was a lively instance of one actuated 
by false honour. Timogenes would smile at a man'9 
jest who ridiculed his Maker, and at the same time 
run a man through the body that spoke ill of his 
friend. Timogenes would have scorned to have be* 
trayed a secret that was intrusted with him, though 
the fate of his country depended upon the discovery 
of it. Timogenes took away the life of a young 
fellow in a duel, for having spoken ill of Belinda, a 
lady whom he himself had seduced in her youth, and 
bebayed into want and ignominy. To close his cha- 
racter, Timogenes, after having ruined several poor 
tradesmen's families who had trusted him, sold his 
estate to satisfy his creditors ; but, like a man of ho- 
nour, disposed of all the money he could make of it, 
in the paying off his play debts, or, to speak in his 
own language, his debts of honour. 

In the third place, we are to consider those persons, 
who treat this prindple as chimerical, and turn it into 
ridicule. Men who are professedly of no honour, are of 
a more profligate and abandoned nature than even 
those who are actuated by false notions of it, as 
there are more hopes of a heretic than of an atheist. 
These sons of infamy consider honour with old Sy- 
phax, in the play before mentioned, as a fine imagi« 
nary notion that leads astray young unexperienced 
men, and draws them into real mischiefs, while they 
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are engaged in the puraiits of a shadow. These are 
generally persons who^ In Shakspeare's phrase, ' are 
^rocn and hackneyed in the urays of men ;^ whose 
imaginations are grown callous^ and have lost all those 
delicate sentiments which are natural to minds that 
are innocent and undepraved. Such old battered mis- 
creants ridicule every thing as romantic that comes in 
competition with their present interest, and treat 
those persons as visionaries, who dare stand up in a 
ixymipt age for what has not its immediate reward 
joined to it The talents, interest, or experience of 
such men, make them very often useful in all parties, 
and at all times. But whatever wealth and dignities 
they may arrive at, they ought to consider, that 
every one stands as a blot in the annals of his country, 
who arrives at the temple of Honour by any other 
way than through that of Virtue. 

ADDISON. t}" 
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Proprium hoe etm prudeniue, eonciUare mbi ammos Aofntntim, H 
mi utut tuot adjungere, 

CICERO. 

The art of prudence lies in gaining the esteem of the world, 
' And turning it to a mall's own advantage. 

I WAS the other day in company at my Lady Lizard's, 
when there came in among us their cousin Tom, who 
is one of those country squires that set up for plain 
honest gentlemen who speak thdr minds. Tom is 
in short a lively impudent clown, and has wit enough 
to have made him a pleasant companion, had it been 
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polisiied and rectified by good manners. Tom had 
not been a quarter of an hour with us, before he set 
every one in the company a blushing, by some blunt 
question, or unlucky observation. He asked the 
Sparkler if her wit had yet got her a husband ; and 
told her eldest sister she looked a little wan under the 
eyes, and that it was time for her to look about her, if 
she did not design to lead apes in the other world. 
The good Lady lizard, who suffers more than her 
daughters on such an occasion, desired her cousin 
Thomas witlf a smile, not to be so severe on his rela- 
tions; to which the booby replied, with a rude country 
laugh, Mf I be not mistaken; aunt, you were a 
inother at fifteen, and why do you expect that your 
daughters should be maids till five and twenty !' I en* 
deavoured to divert the discourse ; when without 
taking notice of what I said, * Mr. Ironside,' says 
he, * you fill my cousins* heads with your fine no- 
tions, as you call them ; can you teach them to make 
a pudding ?' I must confess he put me out of counte- 
nance with his rustic raillery, so that I made some 
eKCUse, and left the room, 

Thb fellow's behaviour made me reflect on the 
usefulness of complaisance, to make all conversa- 
tion agreeable. This, though in itself to be scarce 
reckoned in the number of moral virtues, is that which 
gives a lustre to every talent a man can be possessed 
of. It was Plato's advice to an unpolished writer, that 
he should sacrifice to th0 Graces. In the same manner 
I would advise every man of learning, who would not 
appear in the world a mere scholar or philosopher, to 
make himself master of the social virtue which 1 have 
here mentioned. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable^ and an inferior acceptable. It smooths 
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distmcdon, sweetens conversation^ and makes every 
one in company pleased >^ith himself. It produces 
good nature and mutual benevolence, encourages the 
timorous^ sooths the turbulent, humanises the fierce, 
and distinguishes a society of civilized persons fh>m 
a confusion of savages. In a word, complaisance is 
a virtue that blends all orders of men together in a 
friendly intercourse of wwds and actions, and is 
suited to that equality in human nature which every 
one ought to consider^ so far as is consistent ¥ith the 
order and economy of the world. 

If we could look into the secret anguish and afflic- 
tion of every man's heart, we should often find that 
more of it arises from little imaginary distresses, such 
as checks, frowns, contradictions, expressions of con- 
tempt, and (what Shakspeare, reckons among other 
evils under tiie sun) 

« .i«».The prand man's contumely. 
The iasoleuce of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,* 

than from the more real pains and calamities of life. 
The only method to remove these imaginary distresses 
as much as possible out of human life, would be the 
universal practice of such an ingenuous complaisance 
as I have been here describing, which, as it is a vir- 
tue, may be defined to be, ' a constant endeavour to 
please those whom we converse with, so far as we 
niay do it innocentiy.' I shall here add, that I know 
nothing so effectual to raise a man's fortune as com- 
plaisance ; which recommends more to the favour of 
the great, than wit, knowledge, or any other talent 
whatsoever. I find this consideration very prettily illus- 
trated by a little wild Arabian tale, which I shall here 
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abridge^ for the sake of my reader^ after having again 
warned hun, that I do not recommend to him such an 
impertinent or vicious complaisance as is not consist- 
ent with honour and integrity. 

* Schacabac, being reduced to great poverty, and 
having eat nothing for two days together, made a 
visit to a noble Barmecide in Persia, who was very 
hospitable, but withal a great humourist. The Bar- 
mecide was sitting at his table that seemed ready co- 
vered for an entertainment. Upon hearing Schaca- 
bac's4»)mplaint, he desired him to sit down and fall 
on; He then gave him an empty plate, and asked 
him how he liked his rice^soup. Schacabac, who 
was a man of wit, and resolved to comply with the 
Barmecide in all his humours, told him It was admi- 
rable, and at the same time, in imitation of the other, 
lifted up the empty spoon to his mouth with great 
pleasure. The Barmecide then asked him if he ever 
saw whiter bread? Schacabac, who saw neither 
bread nor meat, ** If I did not like it, you may be 
sure,** says he, ** I should not eat so heartily of it." 
*' You oblige me mightily," replied the Barmecide ; 
*' pray let me help you to this leg of a goose." Scha- 
cabac reached' out his plate, and received nothing on 
it with great cheerfulness. As he was eating very 
heartily on this imaginary goose, and crying up the 
sauce to the skies, the Barmecide desired him to 
keep a comer of his stomach for a roasted lamb fed 
with pistacho nuts ; and after having called for it, as 
though it had really been served up, " Here is a 
dish," says he, '* that you will see at nobody's table 
but my own." Schacabac was wonderfully delighted 
with the taste of it, ** which is like nothing,'' says 
he, " I ever eat before." Several other nice dishes 
were served up in ideai ^wfaich both of them com* 
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mended, arid feasted on after the same mannerj 
This was followed by an invisible dessert, no part of 
which delighted Schacabac so much as a certain 
lozenge, which the Barmecide told him was a sweet- 
meat of hb own invention. Schacabac at length, 
being courteously reproached by the Barmecide, that 
he had no stomach, and that he eat nothing, and at 
the same time being tired with moving his jaws up 
and down to no purpose, desired to be excused, for 
that really he was so full he could not eat a bit more. 
" Come then,** iUys the Barmecide, ** the doth 
shall be removed, and you shall taste of my wines ; 
which I may say, without vanity, are the best in 
Persia." He then filled both their glasses out of an 
empty decanter. Schacabac would have excused 
himself from drinking so much at once, because he 
said he was a little quarrelsome in his liquor ; how- 
ever being prest to it, he pretended .to take it off, 
having before hand praised the colour, and after- 
wards the flavour. Being plied with two or three 
other imaginary bumpers of diflerent wines, equally 
delicious, and a little vexed with his fantastic treat, 
he pretended to grow flustered, and gave the Banne- 
cide a good box on the ear ; but immediately re- 
covering himself, ** Sir," says he, *' I beg ten thou- 
sand paurdons ; but I told you before, that it was my 
misfortune to be quarrelsome in my drink." The 
Barmecide could not but smile at the humour of his 
guest ; and, instead of being angry at him, ** I 
find," says he, " thou art a complaisant fellow, and 
deservest to be enterUdned in my house. Since thou 
canst accommodate thyself to my humour, we will 
now eat together in good earnest." Upon which 
calling for his supper, the rice soup, the goose, the 
pistachojarab, the several other nice dishes, with the 
dessert, the lozenges, and all the variety of Persian 
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wines were served up successively, one after another ; 
and Schacabac was feasted in reality with those very 
things which he had before been entertained with in 
imagination. 

ADDISON. 1^ 
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muerum est aUena vhere ptadri, 

JUV. Sat. V. ▼«. t. 

How wretched he, by cniel fortune crost. 
Who never dines but at another*8 cost. 

When I am disposed to give myself a day's rest, I 
order the lion to be opened, and search into that ma- 
gazine of intelligence for such letters as are to my 
piupose. ^ The first I looked into comes to me from 
one who is chaplain to a great family. He treats 
himself in the beginning of it after such a manner, as 
I am persuaded that no man of sense would treat 
him. Even the lawyer and the physician to a man 
of quality expect to be used like gentlemen, and 
much more may any one of so superior a profession. 
I am by no means for encouraging that dispute, whe- 
ther the chaplain or the master of the house be the 
better man, and the more to be respected. The two 
learned authors. Doctor Hickes and Mr. Collier, to 
whom I might add several others, are to be excused, 
if they have carried the point a Uttle too high in fa- 
vour of the chaplain, since in so corrupt an age as 
that we live in, the popular opinion runs so far into 
the other extreme. The only controversy, between 
the patron and the chaplain, ought to be, which should 
promote the good designs and interests of each other 
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most ; and for my ovn part, I think it is the happiest 
circumstance in a great estate or title, that it qualifies 
a man for choosing out of such a learned aiid va- 
luable body of men as that of the English clergy, a 
friend, a spiritual guide, and a companion '• The 
letter I have received, from one of this* order> is as 
foUows. 

* MR. GtTAIDIAKy 

' I HOFE yoti will not only indulge me in the liberty 
of two or three questions, but also in the solution of 
them. 

' I have had the honour many years of being 
chaplain in a noble family, and of being accounted 
the highest servant in the house, either out of re- 
spect to my cloth, or because I lie in the uppermost 
garret. 

' Whilst my old lord lived, his table was always 
adorned with useful learning and innocent mirth, as 
well as covered with plenty. I was not looked upon 
as a piece of furniture fit only to sanctify and garnish 
a feast, but treated as a gentleman, and generally 
desired' to fill up the conversation an hour after I had 
done my duty. But now my young lord is come to 
the estate, I &id I am looked upon as a cemor momm, 
an obstacle to mirth and talk, and suifered to retire 
constantly with *' Prosperity to the church'' in my 
mouth. I declare solemnly, m, that I have heard 
nothing from all the fine genUemen who visit us, 
more remarkable, for half a year, than that one young 
lord was seven timps drunk at Genoa, and another 
had an afiaur with a fiunous courtesan at Venice. I 
have lately taken the liberty to stay three or four 
rounds beyond the church, to see what topics of dis« 

> See Tat. N<> 5255. 
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course th6y vedt upon; but, to my gceat surprise, 
have hardly heard a vord all the time besides the 
toasts, Then they all stare foil in my face, and shew 
all the actions of uneasiness till I am gone. Imme- 
diately upon my departure, to use the words in an 
old comedy, " I find by the noise they make, that 
they had a mind to be private." I am at a loss to 
imagine what conversation they have among one ano- 
ther, which I may not be present at ; since I love in- 
nocent mirth as much as any of them, and am 
shocked with no freedoms whatsoever, which are con- 
sistent with Christianity. I have, with much- ado, 
maintained my post hitherto at the dessert, and every 
day eat tart in the face of my patron ; but how long 
I shall be invested with this privilege I do not know. 
For the servants, who do not see me supported as I was 
in my old lord's time, begin to brush very familiarly 
by me, and thrust aside my chair, when they set the 
sweetmeats on the table. I have been born and edu- 
cated a gentleman, and desire you will make the 
public sensible, that the Christian priesthood was 
never thought in any age or country to debase the 
man who is a member of it. Among the great ser- 
vices which your useful papers daily do to religion, 
this perhaps will not be the least, and will lay a very 
great obligation on your unknown servant, 

' G. W.' 

' VENERABLE NESTOR, 

' I WAS very much pleased with your paper of the 7th 
instant, i^. which you recommend the study of useful 
knowledge to women of quality or fortune. I have 
since that met with a very elegant poem, written by 
the famous Sir Thomas More. It is inscribed to a 
friend of his who was then seeking out a wife ; he 
advises him pn t^at occasion to overlpok wealth and 
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beaaty, and, if he desires a happy life, to join himsrif 
with a woman of virtue and knowledge. His words 
DO this last herd are as follow : 



*' Proculque stnlta sit, 
Parvn labellulis. 
Semper loquacitas ; 
Proculque nisticum 
Semper silentium. 
Sit ilia, vel mod6 
Instructa literis ; 
Vel talis, ut mod6 
Sit apta literis, 
Felix quaevts bene 
Flriscis ab omnibus 
Possit libellulis 
Vitam beantia 
Haurire dogmata : 
Amiata cum quibus. 
Nee ilia prosperis 
Superbaturgeat; 
Nee ilia turbidis 
Miscella lugeat, 
Prostratacasibus. 
Jucunda sic erit 
Semper nee unqoam erit 
Gravis, molestave 
Vitae comes tuae ; 
Qus docta parvulos 
Docebit, & tuos 
Cum lacte literas 
Olim nepotulos. 
7am tejuvaverit 
Viros relinquere, 
Doctasque conjugis 
Sinu quiescere : 



Dam grata te fbvet ; 
Manuque mobili 
Dum plectra personat ; 
£t voce (quft nee est, 
Progne, sororculae 
Tuae suavior) 
Amoena cantillat, 
Apollo quae vellt 
Audire carmina. 
Jamtejuvaverit 
Sermone blandulo 
Docto tamen, dies 
Noctesque ducere ; 
Notare verbula 
Mdlita, maximis 
Non absque gratiis, 
Ab ore melleo 
Semper fluentia: 
QuibusGoeroeat, 
Si quando te levet 
Inane gaudium ; 
Quibus levaverit. 
Si quando deprimat 
Temoeroranxius. 
Certabit in quibus 
Summa eloquentia. 
Jam cum omnium gravi 
Rerum scientia. 
Talem olim ego puteni 
EtvatisOrphei 
Fuisse conjugem ; 
Nee unqyam ab inferis 
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Curdsset improbo Unquam fuit patri, 

Lahore foeminam Quo nemo doctior) 

Referre rusticam : Fuisse Tulliam : 

Talemque credimus Talisque, quae tulit 

Nasonts inclytam^ Gracchos duos, fiiit ; 

Quae vel patrem queat Quae quos tulit, bonis 

^uore carmine, Instruxit artibus ; 

Fuisse filiam : Nee profuit minus 

Taiemque suspieor Magistra^ quam parens,*' 
(Qu& nulla charior 

The sense of this elegant description is as follows : 
' May you meet with a wife who is not always stu- 
pidly alent^ not always prattling nonsense t May she 
be learned, if possible, or at least capable of being 
made so ! A woman thus accomplished will be al- 
ways drawing sentences and maxims of virtue out of 
the best authors oT antiquity. She will be herself in 
all changes of fortune ; neither blown up in prospe- 
rity, nor broken with advernty . You will find in her 
an even, cheerful, good-humoured friend, and an 
agreeable companion for life. She will infuse know-, 
ledge into your children with their milk, and from 
their infancy train them up to wisdom. Whatever 
company you are engaged in, you will long to be at 
home, and retire with delight from the society of 
men into the bosom of one who is so dear, so know- 
ing, and so amiable. If she touches her lute, or sings 
to it any of her own compositions, her voice will 
sooth you in your solitudes, and sound more sweetly in 
your ear than that of the nightingale. You will waste 
with pleasure whole days and nights in her conver- 
sation, and be ever finding out new beauties in het 
discourse. She will keep your mind in perpetual se. 
renity, restrain its mirth from being dissolute, and 
prevent its melancholy from being painful. 



* Such \7as doubtless the wife of Orpheus ; for who 
would have undergone what he did tohavelrecovered a 
foolish bride ? Such was the daughter of Ovid^ who 
was his rival in poetry. Such was Tullia, as she is 
celebrated by the most learned and most fond of 
fath«s. And such was the mother of the two 
Gracchi, who is no less famous for having been their 
instructor, than their parent.' 

ADblSON. ^ 
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^— ttmiUfnmdeseUvirga mettUh, 

YlKG.Mn.yLlH. 

The same rich metal glitters on the tree. 

An eminent prelate of our church observes, that 
* there is no way of writing so proper, for the refining 
and polishing a language, as the translating of books 
into it, if he who undertakes it has a competent skill of 
the one tongue, and is a master of the other. When a 
man writes his own thoughts, the heat of his fancy, 
and the quickness of his mind, carry him so much 
after the notions themselves, that for the most part he 
is too warm to judge of the aptness of words, and the 
justness of figures ; so that he either neglects these 
too much, or overdoes them; but when a man 
translates he has none of these heats about him ; and 
therefore the French took no ill method, when they 
intended to reform and beautify their language, in 
setting their best authors on work to translate the 
Greek and Latin authors into it.* Thus far this 
learned prelate. 
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And another lately deceased tells us, that * the way 
of leaving verbal translations^ and cldefly regarding 
the sense and genius of the author, was scarce heaid 
of in England before this present age/ 

As for the difficulty of translating well, every one 
I believe must allow my Lord Roscommon to be in the 
right, when he says, 

* 'Tis trae, composiDg is the nobler part. 
But good translation is no easy art : 
For tho* materials have long since been found. 
Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound y 
And by improving what was writ before. 
Invention labours less, but judgment more.' 

Dryden judiciously remarks, that * a translator is to 
make his author appear as charming as possibly he 
can, provided he maintains his character, and makes 
him not unlike himself.' And a too close and servile 
imitation, which the same poet calls ' treading on the 
heels of an author,' is deservedly laughed at by Sir 
John Denham ; * I conceive it,' says he, ' a vulgar 
error in translating poets, to affect being Jidus inter* 
pres. Let that care be with them who deal in matters 
of fact, or matters of faith ; but whosoever aims at it 
in poetry, as he attempts what is not required, so 
shall he never perform what he attempts ; for it is 
not his business alone to translate language into lan- 
guage, but poesy into poesy ; and poesy is of so subtle 
a spirit, that in pouring out of one language into ano- 
ther, it will all evaporate ; and if a new spirit is not 
added in the transfusion, there will remain nothing but 
a caput mortuum, there being certain graces and happi- 
nesses peculiar to every language, which give life and. 
energy to the words ; and whosoever offers at verbal 
translation, shall have the misfortune of that young 
'traveller, who lost his own language abroad, and 
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brought home no other instead of it. For the grace 
of the Latin will be lost by being turned into English 
words, and the grace of the English by being turned 
into the Latin phrase.' 

After this collection of authorities out of some of 
our greatest English writers, I shall present my 
readers with a translation, in which the author has 
conformed himself to the opinion of these great men. 
The beauty of the translation is sufficient to recom- 
mend it to the public, without acquainting them that 
the translator is Mr. Eusden of Cambridge: who ob- 
liged them in the Guardian of August the 6th ; 
with the Court of Venus out of the same Latin poet, 
which was highly applauded by the best judges in 
performances of this nature. 

The^eech of Pluto to Proserpine, from the second book 
of her Rape, Inf Ctaudian. 

* Cease, cease, fair nymph, to lavish precious tears, 

And discompose yoar soal mth airy fears. 

Look on Sicilia'sglitl'ring courts with scorn j 

A nobler sceptre shall that hand adorn. 

Imperial pomp shall soothe a gen'roas pride ; 

The bridegroom never will disgrace the bride. 

If you above terrestrial thrones aspire. 

From Heaven I spnmg, and Satam was my sire. 

The poWr of Pluto stretches all around, 

UncircumscribM by Nature's utmost bound ; 

Where matter mould'ring dies, where forms decay. 

Thro' the vast trackless void extends my sway. 

Mark not with mournful eyes the fainting tight. 

Nor tremble at this interval of night ; 

A fJBurer scene shall open to your view. 

An earth more verdant, and a heaven more blue; 

Another Phoebus gilds those happy skies. 

And other stars, with purer flames, arise, 

»N*127. 
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There chasie adorers shall their praises joiii» 
And with the clioicest gifts enrich your shrine. 
The blissful climes no change of ages knew. 
The golden first began, and still is new. 
That g(rfden age your world a while could bqast. 
But here it flourished and was never lost 
Perpetual zephyrs breathe thro* fragrant bowers ; 
And painted meads smile with unbidden flowers ; 
FIow^ of immortal bloom and ▼arious hue ; I 

No rival sweets in your own Ennagrew. 
In the recess of a cool sylvan glade 
A monarch-tree projects no vulgar shade. 
Encumber'd with their wealth, their branches bend. 
And golden apples to your reach descend. 
Spare not the fruit, but pluck the blooming ore. 
The yellow harvest will increase the more. 
But I too long on trifling themes explain, 
Nor speak tfa' unbounded glories of your reign. 
Whole Nature owns yonrpow*r : whatever have birth. 
And live, and move o'er all the face of earth; 
Or in old Ocean's mighty caverns sleep, 
Or sportive roll along the foamy deep ; 
Or on stiff pinions airy journeys take. 
Or cut the floating stream or stagnant lake : 
In vain they labour to preserve their breath. 
And soon foil victims to your subject, Death. 
Unnumber'd triumphs swift to yon he brings. 
Hail! goddess ofall sublunary things! 
Eoipires that sink above, here rise again. 
And worlds unpeopled crowd th> Elysian plain. 
The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the dave. 
Know no superior honours in the grave. 
Proud tyrants once, and laurePd chiefii shall come^ 
And kneel, and trembling wait from you their doom« 
The impious, forc'd, shall then their crimes disclose. 
And see past pleasures teem with future woes ; 
Deplore in darkness your im]partial sway, . 
While spotless souls eigoy the fields of day. 
VOL. II. Bb 
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When rip« ftir Meoiid birth, tlM dead Ml itud 
In ifaiftriiig tiuwigson the LeIbMa ttraiiA» 
That thnde whom yon eppiwe ihaU fint be bfoo^l 
To qoaff obliTion in the pleenagdmgbt, 
WhoM throedof Bfc, jiwt ipwi, ywi would renew. 
But uod, end Clotho ihall fewind the chie. 
Ut no dbtniet of poereryonr joys abate, 
Speak what yon wtefa, and whet yoo qpeak ia <ate. 

The ravither tfaut toothed tiie weeping lair, 
And check'd the lory of hit tteeds with care : 
PonessMof Beanty^flehams, he cidmly rode. 
And Love first soAen>d the relentless god.' 
XUSOEll. 
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HOR. t Bp.^x. 17. 
Entmples vice can imitate, deceiTe, 

CREECH, 

It Is a melancholy thing to see a coxpomb at the head 
of a iiEunily. He scatters infection thrdogh the whole 
house. His wife and children ha.ve always their 
eyes upon him ; if they have more sense than hunself, 
they are out of countenance for him ; if less, they 
submit their understandings to him, and make daily 
improvements in folly and impertinence. I have been 
Tery bfien secretly concerned, when I have seen a ci^ 
de 9( pretty children cramped in thdr natural parts, 
and prattling even below themselves, while they are 
talking after a couple of silly parents. The dulness 
of a fother often extinguishes a genius in the son. 
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or gives such a wrong cast to his mtnd^ as it it hard 
for him ever to wear off* In short, where the head of a 
family is weak, you hear the repetitions of his insipid 
pleasantries, shallow conceits, and topical points' of 
mirth, in every member of it His table, his fire* 
side, his parties of diversion, are all of them so many 
standing scenes of foUy. 

This is one reason why I would the more reconi" 
mend the improvements of the mind to my female 
readers, that a family may have a douUe chance 
for it ; and if it meets with weakness in one of the 
heads, may have it made up in the other. It is in* 
deed an unhappy circumstance in a family, where the 
wife has more knowledge than the husband ; but it is 
better it should be so, than that there should be no 
knowledge in the whole house. It is highly expe- 
dient that at least one of the persons, who sits at the 
, helm of affairs^ should give an example of good sense 
to those who are under them in these little domestic 
governments. 

If folly is of ill consequence in the head of a fa- 
mily, vice is more so, as it is of a more pemidous and 
of a more contagious nature. When the master is a 
profligate, the rake runs through the house. You 
hear the sons talking loosely and swearing aflerihe 
father, and see the daughters either fsuniliariaed 
to his discourse, or every moment blushing for him. 

The very footman will be a iine gentleman in his 
mastei^s way. He improves by his table-talki and 
repeats in the kitchen what he learns in the parlour^ 
Invest him with the same title and ornaments, and 
you will scarce know him from his lord. He practised 
the same oaths, the same ribaldry, the same way of 
joking. 

It is therefore of very great concern to a family. 
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that the ruler of it should be wise and virtuous. The 
first of these qualities does not indeed lie within his 
power ; but though a man cannot abstain from bdng 
weak, he may from being vicious. It is in his power 
to give a good example of modesty, of temperance, 
of frugality^ of religion^ and of all other virtues, 
which, though the greatest ornaments of human na- 
ture, may be put in practice by men of the most ordi- 
nary capadties. 

As wisdom and virtue are the proper qualifications 
in the master of a house, if he is not accomplished in 
both of them, it is much better that he should be defi- 
cient in the former than in the latter, since the conse- 
quences of vice are of an infinitely more dangerous 
nature than those of folly. 

When I read the histories that are left us of Pytha- 
goras, I cannot but take notice of the extraordinary 
influence which that philosopher, who was an illus- 
trious pattern of virtue and wisdom, had on his pri- 
vate family. This excellent man, after having per- 
fected himself in the learning of his. own country, 
travelled into all the known parts of the woiid, on 
purpose to converse with the most learned men of 
every place ; by which means he gleaned up all the 
knowledge of the age, and is still admired by the 
greatest men of the present times as a prodigy of 
science. His wife Theano wrote several books, and 
after his death taught his philosophy in his public 
school, which was frequented by numberiess disci- 
ples of different countries. There are several excellent 
sayings recorded of her. I shall only mention one, 
because it does honour to her virtue, as well as to her 
wisdom. Being asked by some of her sex, in how 
long a time a woman might be allowed to pray to 
the gods, after having conversed with a man ? * If it 
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vere her husl^yaiid/ says she, ' the next day ; if a 
stranger, never.' Pythagoras had by his wife two 
sons and three daughters. His two sons, Telauges 
and Mnesarchus, were both eminent philosophers, 
and were joined with their mother in the government 
of the Pythagorean school. Arignote was one of the 
daughters, whose writings were extant, and very 
much admired, in the age of Porphyrias. Damo 
was another of his daughters, in whose hands Pytha- 
goras left his works, with a prohibition to communi- 
cate them to strangers, which she observed to the 
hazard of her life ; and though she was offered a 
great sum for them, rather chose to live in poverty, 
than not obey the commands of her beloved father. 
Mila was the third of the daughters, whose works and 
history were very famous, even in Lucian's time. She 
was so signally virtuous, that for her unblemished be- 
haviour in her virginity she was chosen to lead up 
the chorus of maids in a national solemnity ; and for 
her exemplary conduct in marriage, was placed at 
the head of all the matrons, in the like public cere- 
mony. The memory of this learned woman was so 
precious among her countrymen, that her house was 
after her death converted into a temple, and the 
street she lived in called by the name of the Musaeum. 
Nor must I omit, whilst I am mentioning this great 
philosopher under his character as the master of a fa- 
mily, that two of his servants so improved them- 
selves under him, that they were instituted into his 
sect, and made an eminent figure in the list of Pytha- 
goreans. The names of these two servants were 
Astraeus and Zamolxes. This single example suf- 
ficiently shews us both the influence and the merit of 
one who discharges as he ought the office of a good 
master of a family ; which, if it were well observed 
in every house, would quickly put an end to that 
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nnifcnal dcpfavatian of maDDen, b]r «liichtiie pre- 
mni age is lo much ditringaiihffd^and whidi it is more 
easy to lamat than to itfonn, tf'" 
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aKfmi^ue mahjiai mhu m Ub. 

OVID. Met iL 393. 

Some eamiDrt horn the migiitj mischief roae. 

ADDISON. 

CS4UiT is a Yiitoe of the heart, and not of the 
hands, nyt an <4d writer. Gifts ai^ahns are the ex- 
presHonSy not the essence, of this virtue. A man may 
bestow great sums on the poor and indigent without 
being d^aritaUe, and may be charitable when he is 
not able to bestow any thing. Charity is therefore a 
babit of good- will, or benevolence, in the soul, which 
Eposes us to the love, assistance, and idief of maop 
kind, especially of those who stand in need of it 
The poor man who has thb excellent frame of mind, 
is no less entitled to the reward of this virtue than the 
man who founds a collc^. For my own part, I am 
charitable to an extravagance this way. 1 never 
saw an indigent person in my life, without reachiog 
out to him some of this imaginary relief. I cannot 
but sympathise with eVery one that I meet that is ia 
affliction; and if my abilities were equal to my 
wishes, there should be neither pain nor poverty io 
the world. 
To give my reader a right notion of myself in his 
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partkmlar^I tfa^U present him with theieovt hisUiry 
of one of the most remarkable parts of my life. 

I wasonoe engaged in search of the philpsopher'ft 
stone '• It is frequently observed by many who have 
been busted in this pursuU, that though they havo 
felled in their priactpal design^ they have however 
made 8ud» disooveries in their way tp it, as have suf- 
ficiently recompensed tbetr inquiries. In the saoM 
manner^ though 1 cannot boast of my success in thi^ 
affair, I do not repeat of my engaging in it» because 
it produced in my mind such an l»bitual exercise of 
charity, as made it much better than perhaps it Would 
have been, had I never been lost in so leasing a de- 
lusion. 

At I did not questite but I should soon have a new 
Indies in my possession, I was. perpetually taken up 
in considering how to turn it to the benefit of maa» 
kind. In order to it I employed a whole day in walk? 
ing about this great city, in finding out proper placet 
for the erection of hospitals. I had likewise entei^ 
tained that project, which has since succeeded in 
another place, of building churches at the court*end 
of the town, with this only difierence, thai instead of 
fifty » I intended to have built a hundred, and toliavt 
seen them aH finished in less than (me year. 

1 had with great pains and afiplication got together 
a list of all the French protestants; and by the best 
accounts I.oould come at, had calculated the ys^e 
of all' those estates and effects which every ^e of 
them had left in his own country for the sake of hit 
religion, being folly determined to make it up to him, 
and return some of them the double of what they liad 
tost. 

As I was oae day in my laboratory, ray operator , 

*acaN»l09. 
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who WBS to fill thy cofifen for me, and iuwd to foot it 
from the other end of the town every morning, oni^ 
plained of a sprain in his leg, that he had met with 
over-against St. Clement's church. This^ so affected 
me, that as a standing mark of my gratitude to him^ 
and outofcompasaon to my feUowrcitizens, I resolT*: 
ed to new pave every street within the liberties^ and 
entered a memorandum in my pocket book accord^ 
ittgly. About the same time I entertained some 
thoughts of mending all the highways on this side 
the Tweedy and of making all the rivers in £ngland 
navigable. 

But the project I had most at heart was the settling 
upon every man in Great Britain three pounds a year 
(in which sum may be comprised, according to Sir 
William Pett/s observations, all the necessities of life,) 
leaving to them whatever else they could get by their 
own industry, to lay out on superfluities. 
'■ I was above a week debating in myself what I 
should do in the matter of impropriations ; but at 
length came to' a resolution to buy them all up, and 
restore them to the church. 

As 1 was one day walking near St. Paul's, I took 
some time to survey that structure, and not being en- 
tirely satisfied with it, though I could not tell why, I 
Ifadsome thoughts of pulling it down, and building it 
iip anew at my otvn expence. 

For my own part, as I have no pride in me, I inr 
tended to take up with a coach and six, half a dozen 
footmen, and live like a private gentleman. 
• It happened about this time that public matters 
looked very gloomy, taxes came hard, the war went 
on heavily, people complained of the great burthens 
'that were laid upon them. This made me resolve to 
set aside one morning, to consider seriously the. state 
of the nation. I wasihejnore ready to enter on it, 
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because I was obliged , whether I wo]ald or no> to sit 
at home in my morning gown, having, after a most 
incredible expence, pawned a new suit of clothes, 
and a full-bdttomed wig, for a sum of money, which 
my operator assured me was tiie last he should want 
to bring all our matters to bear. After having con- 
sidered many projects, I at length resolved to beat the 
common enemy at his own weapons, and laid a 
scheme which would have blown him up in a quarter 
of a year, had things succeeded to my wishes. As I 
was in this golden dream, somebody knocked at my 
door. I opened it, and found it was a messenger that 
brought me a letter from the laboratory. The fellow 
looked so miserably poor, that I was resolved to make 
his fortune before he delivered his message: but see- 
ing he brought a letter from my operator, I cpnc)uded 
I was bound to it in honour, as much as a prince is to 
give a reward to one that brings him the first news 
of a victory. I knew this was the long-expected hour 
of projection, and which I had waited for with 
great impatience, above half a year before. In short, 
I broke open the letter in a transport of joy, and found 
it as followst 



• SIB, 

''After having got out of you every thing you can 
conveniently spare, I scorn to trespass upon your ge- 
nerous nature, and therefore must ingenuously confess 
to you, that I know no more of the philosopher's 
stone than you do. I shall only tell you for your 
comfort, that I could never yet bubble a blockhead 
out of his money. They must be men of wit and 
parts who are for my purpose. This made me ap- 
ply myself to a person of your wealth and inge- 
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> iiiiitj. HowIhsreraooeodcdTODyoaiidfcaB bcil 
teU. 

^ Your htmbie lervant tooomnaiid, 

' nOHAS WHITE.' 

« I hsvc locked op the Udxmloty, aiid laid tbe kej 
under the door.' 

I WAS very mocb Aocked at the unworthy trca^ 
ment of this man, aod net a little iiiorti6cd at my 
disappointfneiit, though not so much lor what I ny 
self, as what the public mflcred by it. itfainkhoir* 
ever I ought to let the world imow what I dcs^ned 
§or them, and h(^ that such of my readers vhofind 
tiiey had a share in my good intentioos, will accept 
oftbewinforthedeed. «^ 

ADDISOll. 
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VlR6..£ikiai.99S. 

—Fate the way will find. 

DRTDEN. 

Trb following story is lately translated mit of an 
Arabian manuscript, which I think has very mnch the 
turn of an oriental tale; tod as it has nevor befoie 
been printed, I question not but it wil be highly ac- 
ceptable to my reader. 

The name of Helhnisvtilllhmansthiougli all the 
eastern paits^ the worid. He is called anoDg the 



I 
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Fenians^ even to this day, Helimthe great pbysician. 
He vas acquainted with atl the powers of simples^ 
understood all the iofloences of the stars, and knew 
the secrets that were engraved on the seal of Solomon 
the son of David. Helim was also governor of the 
Black palace^ and chief of the phyncians to Alnares* 
chin the great king of Persia. 

Alnareschin was the most dreadful tyrant that ever 
reigned in this country. He was of a fearful, suspi* 
^ous, and cruel nature, having put to death, upon 
very slight jealousies and surmises, five and thirty of 
his queens, and above twenty sous whom he suspect* 
ed to have conspired against his life. Being at length 
wearied with the exercise of so many cruelties in his 
own family, and fearing lest the whole race of caliphs 
should be entirely lost, he one day sent for Heiim, 
and spoke to him after this manner. ' Helim,' said 
he, *l hsL^e long admired thy great wisdom, and re* 
tired way of living. I shall now shew the entire 
confidence which I place in thee. I have only two 
sons remaining, who are as yet but infiants. It is my 
demgn that thou take them home with thee, and edu- 
cate them as thy own. Train them up in the hum* 
ble unambitious pursuits of knowledge. By this 
means shall the line of caliphs be preserved, and my 
children succeed aft^r me, without aspiring to my 
throne whilst I am yet alive.'—* The words of my 
lord the king shall be obeyed,' said Helim. After 
which hehowed, and went out of the king*s presence. 
He then received his children into his own house, and 
from that time bred them up with him tn the studies 
of knowledge and virtue. The young princes loved 
and respected Helim as their father, and made such 
Improvements under him, that by the age of one and 
twenty they were instructed in all the learning of the 
east. The name of the eldest was Ibrahim, and of 
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the youngest Abdallah. They lived together in such 
a perfect friondship, that to this day it is said of in- 
tiniate friends^ that they live together like Ibrahim 
and Abdallah. Helim had an only child^ who vas a 
girl of a £ne soul, and a most beautiful person. Her 
^ther omitted nothing in her education^ that might 
make her the most accomplished woman of her age. 
As the young princes were in a manner excluded 
from the rest of the world, they frequently conversed 
with this lovely virgin, who had been brought up by 
her father in the same course of knowledge and of 
virtue. Abdallah, whose mind was of a softer turn 
than that of his brother, grew by degrees so enamour- 
ed of her conversation, that he did not think he lived, 
when he was not in the company with his beloved 
Balsora, for that was the name of the maid. The fame 
of her beauty was so great, that at length it came to 
the ears. of the king, who pretending to visit the 
young princes his sons, demanded of Hdim the sight 
of Balsora, his fair daughter. The king was so in- 
flamed with her beauty and behaviour, that he sent 
for Helim the next morning, and told him it was now 
his design to recompense him for all his faithful sei^ 
vices; and that in order to it, he intended to make 
his daughter queen of Persia. • Helim, who knew very 
well the fate of all those -unhappy women who had 
been thus advanced, and could not but be privy to 
the secret love which Abdallah bore his daughter, 
' Far be it,' says he, ' from the king of Persia to con- 
taminate the blood of the caliphs, and join himself 
in marriage with the daughter of his physician.' The 
king, however, was so impatient for such a bride, that, 
without hearing any excuses, he immediately ordered 
Balsora to be sent for into his presence, keeping the 
father with him^ in order to make her sensible of the 
honour which he designed^ her. Balsora, who W9i 
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too modest and humble to think her beauty had made 
such an impression on the king, was a few moments 
after brought into his presence as he had com* 
manded. 

She appeared in the king's eye as one of the vir* 
gins of Paradise. But upon hearing the honour which 
he intended her, she fainted away, and fell down as 
dead at his feet. Heljm wept, and after having re* 
covered her out of the trance into which she was fal- 
len, represented to the king, that so unexpected 
an honour was too great to have been communi- 
cated to her all at once; but that, if he pleased, 
he would himself prepare her for it. The king bid 
him take his own way, and dismissed him. Balsora 
was conveyed again to her father's house, where the 
thoughts of Abdallah renewed her affliction every 
moment; insomuch that at length she fell into a raging 
lever. The king was informed of her condition by 
those that saw her. Helim finding no other means of 
extricating her from the difficulties she was in, after 
having composed her mind, and made her acquainted 
with his intentions, gave her a certain potion, which 
he knew would lay her asleep for many hours; and 
afterwards in all the seeming distress of a discon* 
iblate father informed the king she was dead. The 
king, who never let any sentiments of humanity come 
too near his heart, did not much trouble himself about 
the matter: however, for his own reputation, he told 
the father, that since it was known through the em- 
pire that Balsora died at a time when he designed her 
for his bride, it was his intention that she should be 
honoured as such after her death, that her body 
should be. laid in the Black palace, among those of 
his deceased queens. 

In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the 
king's design, was not les9 afflicted than his beloved 
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Bttbora* As ibr the sereral ciA:uiiutances of his dis* 
tress, as also how the kuig was informed of aa irrfr* 
oorerahle distemper into which he w^s failen, they 
are to he found at length in the history of Helim. It 
shall suffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, some 
days after the supposed death of his daughter, gave 
the prince a potion of the same nature with that which 
had laid asleep Balsora. 

It is the custom among the Persians, to conyey in a 
private manner the bodies of the royal &mily, a little 
after their death, into the Black palace : which is the 
repository of all who are descended from the caliphs, 
or any way allied to them. The chief physician is 
always governor of the Black palace; it being his 
office to embalm and preserve the holy family after 
they are dead^.as well as to take care of them while 
they are yet living. The Black palace is so called 
from the ooloorof the building, which is all of the 
finest polished black marble. There are always burn- 
ing in it five t^sand everlasting lamps. It has also 
a hundred folding doors of ebony, which are each of 
them watched day and night by a hundred negroes, 
who are to take care that nobody eaters besides the 
governor. 

Helim, after having conveyed the body of his 
daughter into thu repository, and at the appointed 
time received her out of tl^e sleep into which she was 
fidlen, took care some time after to bring that of Ab« 
dallah into the same .place. Balsora watched over 
him till such tim« as tile dose he had taken had lost 
its eiHect. Abdallah/was not acquainted with Helim's 
design when he gave him this sleepy potion; It is 
impossible to describe the surprise, the joy, the trans* 
port he was in at his first awaking. He fancied him* 
self in the retirement of the blest, and that, the spirit 
of his dear BalsorOi who fa^e thought was just gone be- 
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fore hiffl, was the first who came to congratulate liis 
arrivaL She soon infpmied him of the place he was 
in, which, ootwithstanding all its horrorsi appealed 
ia him more sweet than the bower of Mahomet, in 
the company of his Balsora. 

Helim, who was supposed to be taken up in the 
embalming of the bodies, visited the place very fre- 
quently. His greatest perplexity was how to get the 
lovers out of it, the gates being watfiied in such a 
manner as I have before related. This consideration 
did not a little disturb the two interred lovers. At 
length Helim bethought himself, that the first day 
of the full moon of the month Upsa was near at 
hand. Now it i» a received tradition among the Per* 
nans, that the souls of those of the royal family, who 
are in a state of bliss, do, onVhe first full moon after 
their decease, pass through the eastern gate of the 
Black palace, which is therefore caUed the gate of 
Paradise^ in order to take their flight for that happy 
place. Hdim therefore having made due preparation 
for this night, dressed each of the lovers in a robe of 
aaure silk, wrought in the finest looms of Persia, with 
a long train of linen whiter than snow, that floated on 
the ground behind them. Upon Abdallah's head he 
fixed a wreath of the greenest myrtle, and> on Bal- 
sora's a garland of the freshest roses. Their garments 
were scented with the richest perfumes of Arabia. 
Having thus prepared every thing, the foil moon was 
no sooner up, and shining in all its brightness, but he 
privately opened the gate of paradise, and shlit it 
after the same manner, as soon &s they had passed 
through it. The band of negroes who were posted 
at a little distance frmn the gate, seeing two such 
beautiful apparitions, that shewed themselves to ad*> 
vantage by the light of the full moon, and being ra« 
vished by the odour that flowed from their garments^ 
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immediately ooncladed them to be the ghosts of the 
two persons lately deceased. They fell upon their 
feces as they passed tlm>ugh the midst of them, aiiHl 
continued prostrate on the earth until suck timiisii . 
they were out of sight. They reported thene 
vrhat they had seen ; ' but this was looked, 
by the king himsel/, and most others^ as the i 
ment that was usuall]^ paid to any of the de 
his family. Hdim had placed two of.his own 
at about a mile's distance from the Black ten 
the spot which they had agreed upon for i 
dezTOus. Here he met them« and cbnducted^] 
to one of his own houses, which was seated on i 
Khacan. The ahr of this mountain was so very hfi 
ial; that Helim had formerly transported the 
thither, in order to recover him out of a long 
sickness ; which succeeded so well that the king i 
him a present of the whole mountain, with a 
ful house and gardens that wore on the ioj^ of ] 
thb returement livied Abdallah and Baisora. 
vere both so fraught with all kinds of knowl^ 
and possest with so constant and mutual a p^io 
each other, that, their solitude never lay hea| 
them.' Abdallah appHed himself to .those arts w£ 
were agreeable to his manner of living, and the situa- 
tion of the place ; insomuich that in a few yeai^ 1^ 
converted the whole mountain into a kind of. g&tA" 
and covered every part of it with plairtatipiis 5xr sp 
of flowers. Helim wais too good a father to i^| J 
want any thing. that might conduce to make hisreliiBi^ 
inent pleasant. i:i> 

In about ten years after their abode in this place 
the old king died, and was succeeded by his son Ibn^ 
him, who, upon the supposed death of his brother, 
had been called to court, and entertained there as 
heir to the Persian empire. Though he was some 
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Jrears inconsolable for the death of his brother, 
Helim durst not trust him ivith the secrety mrhich he 
knew would have fatal consequences, should it bj 
any means come to the knowledge of the old kiag. 
Ibrahim was no sooner mounted to the throne, but 
Helim sought after a proper opportunity of making 
a discovery to him, which he knew would be very 
agreeable to so good-natured a prince. It so happen* 
ed, that before Helim found such an opportunity as 
he desired, the new king Ibrahim, having been se- 
parated from his company in a chase, and almost 
feinting with heat and thirst, saw himself at the foot 
of mount Khacan. He immediately ascended the hill, 
and coming to Helim's house demanded some refresh- 
ment. Helim was very luckily there at that time; 
and after having set before the king the choicest of 
wines and fruits, finding him wonderfully pleased 
with so seasonable a treat> told him that the best part 
of his entertainment was to come. Upon which he 
opened to him the whole history of what had passed. 
The king was at once astonished and transported at 
so strange a relation, and seeing his brother enter the 
room with Balsora in his hand, he leaped off from 
the sofa on which he sat, and cried out, ' It is hel it 
is my Abdallah !* Having said this^ he fell upon his 
neck, and wept. The whole company, for some 
time, remained silent, and shedding tears of joy. The 
"king at length, having kinclly reproached Helim for 
^depriving him so long of such a brother, embraced 
Balsora vnth the greatest tenderness, and told her that 
she should now be a queen indeed, for that he would 
immediately make his brother king of all the con- 
quered nations on the other side the Tigris. He easily 
discovered in the eyes of our two loveis, that instead 
of being transported with the offer, they prefesnd 
VOL. IL C e 
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their present retirement to empire. At their request 
therefore he changed his intentions, s(nd made them 
a present of all the open country as far as they could 
see from the top of mount Khacan. Abdallah con- 
tinuing to extend his former improvements, beauti- 
fied this whole prospect with groves and fountains, 
gardens and seats of pleasure, until it became the 
most delicious spot of ground within the empire, and 
is therefore called the garden of Persia. This caliph, 
Ibrahim, after a long and happy reign, died witlu>ut 
children, and was succeeded by Abdallah, a son of 
Abdallah and BaJsora. This was that king Abdallah, 
who afterwards fixed the imperial residence upon 
mount Khacan, which continues at this time to be the 
fftvourite palace of the Persian empue. 

ADDISON. t^ 
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l ocajam recUata reoohimui 

HOR.8.Ep.L2». 

The same subjects we repeat. 
'SIBt 

' I OBSBRYB that many of your late papers have re* 
presented to us the characters of accomplbhed wo- 
men; but among all of them I do not find a quotation 
which I expected to have seen in your works; I mea^ 
the character of the mistress of a family as it is drawn 
out at length in the book of Proverbs. For my part, 
considering it only as a human composition, I do not 
think that there is any character in Theophrastus^ 
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which has lo many beautiful particulars in it, and 
which is drawn with such elegance of thought and 
phrase. I wonder that it is not written in letters of 
gold in the great hall of every country gentleman. . 

" Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is 
far above rubies. 

*' The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

" She will do him good and not evil all the days of 
her life. 

" She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willing^ 
ly with her hands. 

" She is like the merchants ships, she bringeth her 
food from afar. 

" She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her houshold, and a portion to her maidens. 

" Sheconsiderethafield, andbuyethit; with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

** She girdeth her loins with strength, and strength- 
eneth her arms. 

" She perceiveth that her merchandise is good ; 
her candle goeth not out by night. 

'^ She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her 
hands hold the distaff. 

" She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; yea 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

'' She is not afraid of the snow for her houshold, 
for ail her houshold are clothed with scarlet. . 

*' She maketh herself coverings of tapestry, her 
clothing is silk and purple. 

" Her husband is known in the gates, when he 
sitteth among the elders of the land. 

*' She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, and deli- 
vereth girdles unto the merchants 

" Strength and honour are her clothing, and she 
shall rejoice in time to come. 
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** Sheopencth tier mouth with wisdom^ and m her 
toDgve 18 the law of kindness. 

«< Sheloc^eth well to theways of her household,and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. 

'' Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her. 

« Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
ezcellest them all. 

*' Favour 18 deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a wo- 
man that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

** Give hei*of the iruit of her hands, and let her 
own works praise her in the gates." 

• Your humUe servant.' 



•ill, 
f I TENTUIOD to your lion with the following lines, 
upon an assurance, that if yon thought them not pro- 
per food for your beast, you would at least permit him 
to tear them.' 



FROM ANACRBON. 

** Best and happiest artliaoy 
Best of painters, if you can 
With yoor many-colGured art 
Paint the mistress of my heart ; 
Describe the charms you hear from me 
(Her charms yon could not paint and see). 
And make the absent nymph appear . 
As if her lofvely self was here. 
First draw her easy ^Aowing-hair 
As soft and black as she isfitir ; 
And, if your art can rise so hi^ 
. Let breathing odoars round her fly ; 
Beneath the shade of flowing jet 
The iv'ry forehead smoothly set. 
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Wifh care the sable brows extends 
And in two arches nicely bend ; 
That the fair space, which lies between 
The melting shade, may scarce be seen. 
The eye must be uncommon fire ; 
Sparkle, languish, and desire : 
The flames unseen must yet be felt; 
like Pallas kill, like Vemis melt. 
The rosy cheek must seem to glow 
4midst the white of new-fisU*n snow* 
liBt her lips persuasipn weari 
In silence elegantly fair; 
As if the blushing rivals strove. 
Breathing and inviting love. 
Below her chm be sure to deck 
With every grace her polish'd neck; 
While all that's prettyfsoft, and sweet. 
In the swelling bosom meet. 
The rest in purple garments veil ; 
Her body, not her shape conceal : 
Enough, the lovely work is done. 
The breathing paint will speak anon." 
' I am, SIB, 

' Your humble servant.' 

' MR. IRONSIDE, 

' Thb letter which I sent you some time ago, and was 
signed English Tory ', has made, as you must have 
observed, a very great bustle in town. There are come 
out against me two pamphlets and two Examiners ; 
but there are printed on my side a letter to the Guai> 
dian about Dunkirk, and a pamphlet about Dunkirk 
or Dover. I am no proper judge who has the better 
of the argument, the Examiner or myself: but I am 
sure my seconds are better than his. I have address- 
ed a defence for the ill treatment I have received for 
my letter (which ought to have made every man in 

> See N« 128, and 131. 
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England my fnend) to the bailiff of Stockbridge, be- 
cause, as the worid goes, I am to think myself very 
much obliged to that honest man, and esteem him 
my patron, who allowed that fifty was a greater num- 
ber than one and twenty, and returned me accord- 
ingly to serve for that borough. 

' There are very many scurrilous things said against 
me, but I have turned them to my advantage, by 
quotmg them at large, and by that means swelling 
the volume to one shilling price. If I may be so free 
with myself, I might put you in mind upon this ocqa- 
sion of one of those animals which are famous for their 
love of mankind, that, when a bone is thrown at them 
fall to eating it, inst^ of flying at the person who 
threw it. Please to read,the account of the channel, 
by the map at Will's, and you m\\ find what I repre- 
sent concerning the importance of Dunkkk, as to its 
situation, very just. 

' I am, SIR, 

' Very often your great admirer, 

' RICHABD STEELE.' 
STEELE. 

*^* My bookseller having informed me, that notwith- 
standing my paper daily increases in the sale, and that 
there is sold doable the number of Guardians more than 
what are sold of some other papers which are crowded with 
advertisements ; in order to oblige my countrymen, as well 
as to help myself something in the filling up of this my pap> 
per, I do Jiereby, at the desire and with the advice of my 
said bookseller, give notice that for the future advertise- 
ments will be printed in this paper at two shillings and six- 
pence each, including the duty of one shilling, which is no 
more than the usual price paid for an advertisement before 
this duty was laid. 
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N* 160. THUHSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1713. 

Ckebm^ tueri 

OVID. Met.!. 85. 
And bade him lift to heaven his wood'ring eyes. 

In iair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I 
feel that exaltation of spirits which results from light 
and warmth, joined with a beautiful prospect of na- 
ture ; I regard myself as one placed by the hand of 
God in the midst of an ample theatre, in which the 
sun, moon, and stars, and fruits also, and vegetables 
of the earth, perpetually changing their positions, or 
their aspects, exhibit an elegant entertainment to the 
understanding, as well as to the eye. 

Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted 
bow, and the glaring comets, are decorations of this 
mighty theatre. And the sable hemisphere studded 
with spangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious 
gilding and rich colours in the horizon, I look oh as 
so many successive scenes. 

When I consider things in this light, .methinks it is 
a sort of impiety to have no attention to the course of 
nature, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
To be regardless of those phenomena that are placed 
within our view, on purpose to entertain our faculties^ 
and display the wisdom and power of their Creator, 
is an affiront to Providence of the same kind, (I hope 
it is not so impious to make such a simile) as it would 
be to a good poet, to sit out his play without minding 
the plot or beauties of it. 
And yet how few are. there who aittcad to the 
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diama of nature, its artificial sl n ic Uir e, and those ad- 
mirable machiiiesy whereby the pasnons of a philoso- 
pher are gratefully agitated, and his sool affected with 
the sweet emotions of joy and surprise I 

How many fox-hunters and rural squires are to be 
found in Great Britain, who are ignorant that they 
have all this while liyed on a planet ; that the sun is 
several thousand times bigger than the earth; and 
that there are other worlds ^thin onr view greater 
and more glorious than our own! 'Ay, but,' says 
some illiterate fellow, * I enjoy the worid, and leave 
others to contemplate it/ Yes, you eat and drink, 
and run about upon it, that is, you ei||oy it as a brute; 
but to enjoy it as a rational being, is to know it, to 
be sensible of its greatness and beauty, to be delighted 
with its harmony, and by these reflections to ob- 
tain just sentiments of the Almighty mind that firam- 
idit. 

The man who, unembarrassed with vulgar cares, 
leisurely attends to the flux of things in h«iveD, and 
tbiDgs on earth, and observes the laws by which 
they are governed, hath secured to himself an easy 
and convenient seat, where he beholds with pleasure 
aU that passes on the stage of nature; while those 
about him are, some fast asJeep,and others struggling 
for the highest places, or turning their eyes from the 
entertainment prepared by Providence, to play at 
push pin with one another. 

Within this ample circumference of the world, the 
glorious lights that are hung on high, the meteors in 
the middle region, the various livery of the earth, and 
the profusion of good things that distinguish the sea- 
sons, yield a prospect which annihilates all human 
grandeur. But when we have seen frequent returns 
of the same things, when we have i^en viewed the 
heaven and the earth in all their various array, our 



attention flags, and our admiration creases; All the 
art. and magnificence in natore could not make ua 
pleased iwith the same entertainment, presented a 
hundred years successively to our view. 

I am led into this way of thinking by a question 
started the other night, viz. Whether it were possible 
that a man should be weary of a fortunate and healthy 
course of life? My opinion was that the bare re^ti- 
tion of the same objects, abstracted fiom all other in- 
oonveniencies, was sufficient to create in our minds a 
distaste of the world ; and that the abhorrence did 
men have of death, proceeds rather from a distrust 
of what may follow, than from the prospect of losing 
«ny present enjoyments. For (as an ancient author 
somewhere expresses it) when a man has seen the 
iricisatudes of night and day, winter and summery 
spring and autumn, the returning £&ces of the several 
parts of pature, what is there further to detain his 
fkacj here below? 

The spectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear 
viewing several times. But in a very few scenes of re- 
Tolving years, we feel a satiety of the same images ; 
the mind grows impatient to see the curtain dra^ii, 
and behdd new scenes disclosed ; and the imagina- 
tion! ^^ ^ ^^^* ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ confused idea of the 
next. 

Death, considered in this light, is no more than 
passing from one entertainment to another. If the 
present objects are grown tiresome and distasteful^ 
it is in order to prepare our minds for a more exqui- 
site relish of those which are fresh and new. If the 
good things we have hitherto enjoyed are transient, 
they will be succeeded by those which the inexhaus- 
tible power of the Deity will supply to eternal ages. 
If the pleasures of our present state are blended with 
pain and uneasiness, our future will consist of sincere 



unmixed delights. Blessed hope ! the thought where- 
of turns the ^ery imperfections of our nature into oc- 
casions of comfort and joy* 

But what consolation b left to the man who hath 
1k» hope or prospect of these things ? View him in 
that part of life, when the natural decay of his iacut 
ties cottcun with the frequency of the same objects 
to make him weary of this world ; when, like a man 
<who hangs upon a precipice, his presoit situation is 
uneasy, and the moment that he quits his hold, he is 
Bttfe of sinking into hell or annihilation. 

There is not any character so hateful as his who in- 
vents racks and tortures for mankind. The free-think- 
ers make it their business to introduce doubts, per- 
plexities, and despair, into the minds of men, and, ac- 
cording to the poc^s rule, are most justly punished by 
their own schemes. 

BTEBLB. 
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— — Ttm«D Danoot, et donaferentet, 

VIRG.^ii.u.49. 

I fear your Greeks, with presents in their hands. 

London, Sept SS. 
* MOST VENERABLE NESTOR, 

' The plati laid down in your first paper gives me a 
title and authority to apply to you in behalf of the 
trading world. According to the general scheme 
you proposed in your said first paper, you have not 
professed only to entertain men of wit and polite 
taste, but also to be useful to the trader and artificer'. 

> See Speot. N«42S, and 442. 
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You cannot da your country greater service than by 
informing all ranks of men amongst us, that the great* 
est benefactor to them all is the merchant. The mer- 
chant advances the gentleman's rent, gives the arti* 
ficer food, and supplies the courtier's luxury. But 
give me leave to say, that neither you nor all your 
clan of wits can put together so useful and commo- 
dious a treatisie for the welfare of your fellow-subjectt 
as^ that which an eminent merchant of the city has 
lately written. It is called. General Maxims of 
Trade, particularly applied to the Commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and France. I have made an 
extract of it, so as to bring it within the compass of 
your paper, which take as follows : 

* I. That trade which exports manufactures made 
df the product of the country, is undoubtedly good ; 
such is the sending abroad our Yorkshire cloth, 
Colchester bays, Exeter serges, Norwich stufls, &c. 
"which being made purely of British wool, as much 
as those exports amount to, so much is the clear gain 
of the nation. 

' 11. That trade which helps off the consumption 
of our superfluities, is also visibly advantageous; as 
the exporting of alum, copperas, tin, lead, coals, &c. 
So much as the exported superfluities amount unto, 
so much also is the clear national profit. 

* III. The importing of foreign materials to be ma* 
nufactured at home, especially when the goods, after 
they are manufactured, are mostly sent abroad, is 
also, without dispute, very beneficiaU as for instance, 
Spanish wool, which for that reason is exempted from 
paying any duties. 

' IV. The importation of foreign materiab, to be 
manufactured here, although the manufactured goods 
are chiefly consumed by us, may be also beneficial; 
especially when the said materials are procured io 
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exchange fat our commodities ; ai raw silk, grogram^ 
jam, aod ether goods brought from Turkey. 

* V. Foreign materials^ wrought up here into suck 
goods as would otherwise be imported ready manu- 
fuHured, is a means of saving money to the nation : 
mch is the importation oi hemp, flax, and raw silks 
it is therefore to be wondered at, that these commo* 
dities are not exempt fipom all duties, as well as Spa- 
nish wool* 

< VI. A trade may be called good which exchanges 
manufectures for manoiactures, and commodities for 
commodities. Germany takes in yalue of our wodlen 
and other goods, as we do of their linen : by this 
means numbers of people are employed on both sides 
to their mutual advantage. 

* VII. An importatbn of commodities, bought part- 
ly for money and partly for goods, may beef national 
advantage; if the greatest part of the commoditiei 
thus imported, are again exported, as in the case of 
East India goods: and generally all imports of goods 
which are re-exported, are beneficial to a nation. 

' VIII. The carrying of goods fh>m one foreign 
country to another, is a profitable article in trade. 
Our ships are often thus employed between Portugal, 
Italy, and the Levant, and sometimes in the East 
Indies. 

* IX. When there is a necessity to import goods 
which a nation cannot be without, although such 
goods are chiefly purchased with money, it cannot be 
accounted a bad trade, as our trade to Norway and 
other parts, from whence are imported naval stores, 
and materials for building. 

' But a trade is disadvantageous to a nation ; 

' 1. Which brings in things of mere luxury and 
pleasure, which are intkdy, or for the most part, con* 
sumed among us; and such I reckon the wine trade 
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to be^ especially ^hen the wine is potchased with 
money, and not in exchange for our commodities. 

' 2. Much worse is that trade which brings in a 
commodity that is not only consumed amongst us, 
but hinders the consumption of the like quantity of 
ours. As is the importation of brandy, which hin- 
ders the spending of our extracts of malt and roo^ 
lasses; therefore very prudently chai^ged with ex- 
cessive duties. 

*3. That trade is eminently bad; which supplies 
the same goods as we manufacture ourselves, espe- 
cially if we can make enough for our consumption : 
and I take this to be the case of the silk manufac* 
ture; which, with great labour and industry, is 
brought to perfection in London, Canterbury, and 
other places. 

' 4: The importation upon easy terms of such ma* 
nufactures as are already introduced in a country, must 
be of bad consequence, and check their progress ; as 
it would undoubtedly be the case of the linen and 
paper manufactures in Great Britain (which are of 
hite very much improved) if those commodities were 
tuflfered to be brought in without paying very high 
duties. 

* Lft us now judge of our trade with France by the 
foregoing maxims. 

' L The exportation of our woollen goods to 
France, is so well barred against, that there is not the 
least hope of reaping any benefit by this article. 
They have their work done for half the price we pay 
for ours. And since they send great quantities of 
woollen goods to Italy, Spain, Portngal, Turkey, the 
Bhine, and other places, although they pay a duty 
upbn exportation, it is a demonstration, that they have 
more than is sufficient for their own wear, and conse- 
^^uently no great occasion for any of ours* The 
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French camiol but be so Bensible of the advaotage 
they have oyer us in point of cheapness, that I do 
not doubt they will give us leave to import into 
France not only woc^ien goods, but all other oonuno- 
ditiet whatwerer upon very easy duties, provided 
we permit them to import into Great Britain wines, 
brandies, silk, linen, and paper, upon paying the 
fame duties as others do. And when that is done, 
you will send little more to France than now you do, 
and they will import into Great Britain ten times 
jnore than they now can. 

< IL As to our superfluities, it must be owned the 
French have occasion for some of them, as lead, tin, 
leather, copperas, coals, alum,and several other things 
of small value, as also some few of our plantation 
commodities ; but these goods they will have whe- 
ther we take any of theirs or no, because they want 
them. All these commodities together that the 
French want from us may amount to about 200,000/* 
yearly, 

' in. As to materials ; I do not know of any one 
sort useful to us that ever was imported from France 
into England. They have indeed hemp, flax, and 
wool in abundance, and some raw silk ; but they are 
too wise to let us have any, especially as long ^^ they 
entertain any hopes we shall be so self-denyiog, as to 
take those materials from them aflsr they are manu- 
factured. 

' I\^ Exchanging commodities for commodities 
(jlf for the like value on both sides) might be benefi- 
cial ; but it is far from being the case between us and 
France. Our ships went constantly in ballast (except 
now and then some lead) to St. Malo, Morlaix, 
Nantes, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, &c. and 
ever came back full of linen, wines, brandy, and 
paper ; and if it was so before the revolution, when 
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one of our poands sterling cost the French but thir- 
teen livres^ what are they like to take from us (except 
what they of necessity want) now that for each 
pound sterling they must pay us twenty liyres, which 
enhances the price of all British commodities to the 
French above fifty percent. 

* V. Goods imported to be re<«xported, is certainly 
a national advantage ; but few or no French goods 
are ever exported from Great Britain, except to our 
plantations, but all are consumed at home ; therefore 
no benefit can be reaped this way by the French trade. 

* VI. Letting ships to freight cannot but be of some 
profit to a nation : but it is very rare if the French 
ever make use of any other ships than their own ; they 
victual and man cheaper than we, therefore nothing 
is to be got from them by this article. 

' VII. Things that are of absolute necessity cannot 
be reckoned prejudicial to a nation; but France 
produces nothing that is necessary, or even conve- 
nient, or but which we had better be without, except 
claret. 

' VIII. If the importation ofcommoditiesof mere 
luxury, to be consumed amongst us, be a sensible 
disadvantage, the French trade, in this particular^ 
might be highly pernicious to this nation ; for if the 
duties on French wines be lowered to a considerable 
xlegree, the least we can suppose would be imported 
into England and Scotland is 18,000 tons a year, 
which being most clarets, at a moderate computation 
would cost in France 44,000/. 

' IX. As to brandy ; since we have laid high du- 
ties upon it, the distilling of spirit from malt and mo- 
lasses is much improved and increased, by means of 
which a good sum of money is yearly saved to the 
nation ; for very little hath been imported either from 
ltaly« Portugal or Spain, by reason that our Englisk 
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spirits are near as good as those comitriesf brandies. 
But as fVench brandy is esteemed, and is indeed 
yerj good, if the e xtr aordinary doty on ^at liquor 
be taken off, there is no doobt but great quantities iinil 
be imported. We will suppose only 3000 tons a year, 
which will cost Great Britain 70,000/. yearly, and 
prgudice besides the extracts of our own malt spirits. 

* X. Dnen is an artide of more consequence than 
many people are aware of: Iidand, Scotland, and 
several counties in England, have made large steps to> 
wards tbe iAiprovement of tbat useful manufacture, 
both in quantity and quality; and with good en- 
couragemient would doubtless, in a few years, bring 
it to perfection, and perhaps make sufficient for our 
pwn consumption ; which besides employing great 
numbers of people, and improving many acres of 
land, would save us a good sum of money, which is 
yearly laid out abroad in that commodity. As the 
case stands at present, it improves daily ; but if the 
duties on French linen be reduced, it is to be feared 
it will come over so cheap, that our looms must be 
laid aside, and 6 or 700,000/. a year be sent over to 
France for that commodity. 
. ' XI. The manufacture of paper is very near akio 
to that of linen. Since the high duties laid on foreign 
f>aper, and that none hath been imported fecxn 
IPrance, where it is chesq;>est, the midcing of it is in- 
creased to such a degree in England, that we import 
sioneof the lower sorts from abroad, and make them 
all ourselves; but if the French duties be taken off, 
undoubtedly most of the mills which are employed 
in the making of white paper, must leave off their 
work, and 30 or 40,000/. a year be remitted over to 
IfVance for that commodity. 

^Xll. The last article concerns the silk manufao 
ture. 4StQce the late French wars, it is increased to a 
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mighty degree. Spitaliields alone manufactures to 
the value of two millions a year^ and were daily imr 
proving, till the late feairs iabout lowering the f^rench 
duties. What pity ! that so noble a manufocture, so 
extensive and so beneficial to an infinite number of 
people^ should run the hazard of being ruined ! It ii 
however to be feared, that if the French can import 
their wrought silks upon easy terms, they outdo us so 
much in cheajMiess of Iabout, and they have Italian 
and Levant raw silk upon so much easier terms than 
^e, besides great quantities of their own in Provence, 
Languedoc, and other provinces, that in all probabi- 
lity half the looms in Sp^alfields would be laid 
down, and our ladies be again clothed in French silks^ 
The loss that would accrue to the nation by so great .a 
mischief, cannot be valued at less than 500,000 /. a 
year. 

« To sum up all, if we pay to France yearly 

For their wines .^.450,000 

For their brandies • 70,000 

For their linen 600,000 

For their paper 30,000 

For their silks 500,000 

£. 1,650,000 
' And they take from us in lead, tin, 
leather, alum, copperas, coals, horn, 
plates, &c. and plantation goods, to the 

Yalue of. 200,000 

< Great Britain loses by the balance of 
that trade yearly ^. 1,450,000 

" All which is humbly submitted to your consi- 
deration by, * SIR, 

' Your most humble servant, 

* GEN EBOSITT XaWfT,* 
VOL.11. Dd 
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ADlfCBTlSEMEirr. 

For the Trotection of Honour, Truth, Virtue, and 
Innocence, 

*' Mr. Ironside has ordered his amamiensis to pre* 
pare for his perusal, whatever he may have gathered 
from his table-talk, or otherwise, a volume to be 
printed in twdves, called. The Art of Defamatioi^ 
Discovered. This piece is to consist of the true cha« 
ractecs of all persons calumniated by the Examiner ; 
and after such characters, the true and only me^ 
thod of sullying them set forth in examples from 
the ingenious and artificial author, the said £xa« 
miner. 

*' N. B. To this will be added the true cha- 
racters of persons he ha8 commended, with observa* 
tions to shew, that panegyric is not that author^a 
talent.'* 

STKELB, 
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"Piut isia quomdam in hoc repubiicA virtiu, ui viriforiet aeruh' 
ribuM tupplkntckempernkiotum, pidm aeerbistimtim kffiUm 
coereerent, 

CICER.laCUUio. 

There was once that virtue intliis commonwealth, that i 
bad felk>w*citizeii was tbouglit to deserve a severer oor- 
rectioa than the bittei-q^t ^pemy. 

I HAVB received letters of congratulation and thanks 
from several of the most eminent choColate-houses 
and coffee-houses, upon my late gallantry and success 



in opposing myfldf to the loag-swi^rds '. Oae tells 
me, that whereas his rooms were too little before^ now 
his customers can saunter up and do^^i from comeir 
to corner, and table to table, without any let or mot 
lestation. I find I have likewise cleared a great 
many alleys and by-lanes, made the public walks 
about town more spacious, and all the passages about 
the court and the Exchange more free and open. 
Several of my female wards have sent me the kindest 
billets upon this occasion, in which they tell me, that 
I have saved them ten pounds in the year, by freeing 
their furbelows, flounces, and hoops, from the annoy- 
ance both of hilt and point. A scout whom I sent 
abroad to observe the posture, and to pry into the in- 
tentions of the enemy, brings me word, that the Ter- 
rible club is quite blown up, and that I have totally 
routed the men that seemed to del^t in arms. My 
lion, whose jaws are at all hours open to intelligence^ 
informs me, that there are a few enormous weapons 
still in being ; but that they are to be met with only 
in gaming-houses, and some oflhe obscure retreats of 
lovers in and about Drury-lane and Covent-gardoi, I 
am highly delighted with an adventure that befel my 
witty antagonist Tom Swagger, captain of the band 
of iong-swords. He had the misfortune three days 
ago to fall into company with a mast^ of the noble 
science of defence, who taking Mr. Swagger by his 
habit, and the airs he gave himself, to be one of the 
profession, gave him a fair invitation toMarybone, 
to exercise at the usual weapons. The captain 
thought this so foul a disgrace to a gentleman, that he 
slunk away in the greatest confusion, and has never 
been since at the Tilt-yard coffee-house, ncNr any of his 
usual haunts. 

> See N^" 143^ and lis. 
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As there is nothing made in yain, and as every plant 
and every animal, though never so noisome, has its ase 
in the creation ; so these men oi terror may be dis- 
posed ofySO as to make a figure in the polite world. It 
was in this view, that I received a visit last night from 
a person, who pretends to be employed here from 
several foreign princes in negotiating matters of less 
importance. He tells me, that the continual wars in 
Europe have in a manner quite drained the cantons 
of Swisserland of their supernumerary subjects, and 
that he foresees there will be a great scarcity of them 
to serve at the entrance of courts, and the palaces 
of great men. He is of opinion this want may very 
seasonably be supplied out of the great numbers of 
such gentlemen, as I have given notice of in my 
paper of the 25th past, and that his design is in a 
few weeks, when the town fills, to put out public ad- 
vertisements to this effect, not questioning but it may 
turn to a good account : ' that if any person of good 
stature and fierce demeanour, as well members of the 
Terrible club, as others of the like exterior ferocity> 
whose ambition is to cock and look big, without ex* 
posing themselves to any bodily danger, will repair 
to his lodgings; they shall, provided they bring 
their swords with them, be furnished with shoulder- 
belts, broad hats, red feathers, and halberts, and be 
transported without further trouble into several courts 
and families of distinction, where they may ^at and 
drink, and strut at free cost.' As this project was 
not communicated to me for a secret, I thought it 
might be for the service of the abovesaid persons to di- 
vulge it with all convenient speed ; that those who 
are disposed to employ their talents to the best ad- 
vantage, and to shine in the station of life for which 
they seem to be bom, may have time to adorn thdr 
upper lip, by raising a quick set beard there in the 
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form of whiskers, that they may pass to all intents 
aud purposes for true Swissers. 

' INDEFATIGABLE NSSTORy 

' Give me leave to thank you, in behalf of myself and 
my whole family, for the daily diversion and im- 
provements we receive from your labours. At the 
same time I must acquaint you, that we have all of 
us taken a mighty liking to your lion. His roarings 
are the joy of my heart, and I have a little boy, not 
three years old, that talks of nothing else, and who, I 
hope, will be more afraid of him as he grows up. 
That your animal may be kept in good plight, and 
not roar for want of prey, I shall, out of my esteem 
and affection for you, contribute what I can towards 
his sustenance ; " Love me, love my lion,'* says the 
proverb. I wi]l not pretend, at any time, to furnish 
out a full meal for him ; but I shall now and then 
seod him a savoury morsel, a tid-bit. You must 
J^ow, I am but a kind of holiday writer, and never 
could find in my heart tp set my pen to a work of 
above five or six periods long. My friends tell me 
my performances are little and pretty. As they have 
no manner of connection one with another, I write 
them upon loose pieces of paper, and throw them 
into a drawer by themselves ; this drawer I call the 
lion's pantry. I give you my word, I put nothing 
into it but what is wholesome nourriture. Therefore 
remember me to the lion, and let him know, that I 
shall always pick and cull the pantry for him ; and 
there are morsels in it, I can assure you, will make his 
phaps to water. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 

' SIR, 

* Your most obedient servant, 
' and most assiduous reader.' 
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I must ask pardon of Mrs. Dorothy Care^ that I 
have suffered her billet to lie by me these three weeks 
without taking the least notice of it. But I believe 
the kind warning in it^ to onr sex, will not be itow 
bo late. 

' GOOD MR. IRONSIDE, 

' I HATE watted with impatience for that same Uni- 
com you promised should be erected for the foir sex. 
My business is, before winter comes on, to desire yon 
would precaution your own sex against being Adam- 
ites, by exposing their bare breasts to the rigour of 
the season. It was this practice amongst the follows, 
which at first encouraged our sex to shew so much 
of their necks. The downy dock-leaves you speak of 
would make good stomachers for the beaux. In a 
word, good Nestor, so long as the men take a pride 
in shewing their hairy skins, we may with a much 
better grace set out our snowy chests to view. We 
are, we own, the weaker, but at the same time you 
must own, much the more beautiful sex. 
' I am, SIR, 

* Your humble reader, 

STEELE. * DOROTHT CARE.' 
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'^^Viiam excohere per artes, 

VIRG. JEn. vi. 663. 

They graced their age with new-invented arts. 
ORYDEN. 

' MR. IRONSIDE, 

' I HAVE been a long time in expectation of something 
from you on the subject of speech and letters. I be- 
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lieve the 'world might be as agreeably entertained, on 
that subject, as with any thing that ever came into 
the lion's mouth. For this end I send you the follow- 
ing sketch ; and am yours, 

* FHILOORAM.' 

' ' Upon taking a view of the several species of living 
creatures oiir earth is stocked with, we may easily 
t>bserve, that the lower orders of them, such as uisecta' 
and fishes, are wholly without a power of making 
known their wants and calamities. Others, which 
are conversant with man, have some few ways of ex- 
pressing the pleasure and pain they undergo by cer- 
tain sounds and gestures ; but roan has articulate 
sounds whereby to make known his inward senti- 
ments and^affections, though his organs of speech are 
no other than what he has in common with many 
other less perfect animals. But the use of letters, as 
«gnificative of these sounds, is such an additional im- 
provement to them, that I know not whether we ought 
not to attribute the invention of them to the as- 
sistance of a power more than human. 

' There is this great difficulty which could not but 
attend the first invention of letters, to wit, that all 
the world must conspire in affixing steadily the same 
signs to their sounds, which affixing was at first as 
arbitrary as possible ; there being no more connec- 
tion between the letters and the sounds they are ex- 
pressive of, than there is between those sounds and 
the ideas of the mind they immediately stand for. 
Notwithstanding which difficulty, and the variety of 
languages, the powers of the letters in each are 
very nearly the same, being in all places about 
twenty-four. 

I See N« 153, 156, and 157. 
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< But be the difficulty of the inTention as it wilF, 
the use of it is manifest, particularly in the advantage 
it has above the method of conveying our thoughts 
by words or sounds, because this way we are confined 
to narrow limits of place aqd time : whereas we may 
have occasion to correspond with a friend at a dis- 
tance ; or desire, upon a particular occasion, to take 
the opinion of an honest gentleman who has been 
dead these thousand years. Both which defects are 
supplied by the noble invention of letters. By this 
means we materialize our ideas, and make them as 
lastmg as the ink and paper, their v^icles. This 
making our thoughts by art visible to the eye, which 
nature had made intelligible only by the ear, is next 
to the adding a sixth sense, as it is a supply in case of 
the defect of one of the five nature gave us, namely> 
hearing, by making the voice becomer visible. 

* Have any of the school of painters gotten them- 
selves an immortal name, by drawing a face, or paint- 
ing a landskip ; by laying down on a piece of canvass 
a representation only of what nature had given them 
originals ? What applauses will he merit, who first 
made his ideas fit to his pencil, and drew to his eye 
the picture of his mind ! Fainting represents the out- 
ward man, or the shell ; but cannot reach the inha- 
bitant within, or the very organ by which the inha- . 
bitant is revealed. This art may reach to represent a 
face, but cannot paint a voice. Kneiler can drawthe 
majesty of the queen's person ; Kneiler can draw her 
sublime air, and paint her bestowing hand as fair as 
the lily : but the historian must inform posterity, 
that she has one peculiar excellence above all other 
mortals, that her ordinary speech is more charming 
than song. 

' But to drop the comparison of this art with any 
other, l^t us see the benefit of it in. itself. By it the 
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English trader may hold commeroe with the inhabi- 
tants of the East or West Indies^ without the trouble 
of a journey. Astronomers seated at a distance of 
the earth's diameter asunder^ may confer ; what is 
spoken and thought at one pole, may be heard and 
understood at the other. The philosopher who 
wished he had a window in his breast, to lay open 
his heart to all the world, might as easily have reveal- 
ed the secrets of it this way, and as easily have left 
them to the world, as wished it. This silent art of 
speaking by letters, remedies the inconvenience 
arising from distance of time, as well as place ; and 
is much beyond that of the Egyptians, who could 
preserve their mummies for ten centuries. This pre- 
serves the works of the immortal part of men, so as to 
make the dead still useful to the living. To this we 
are beholden for the works of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, of Seneca and Plato t without it the Iliad of 
Homer and Maeid of Virgil had died with their au- 
thors ; but by this art those excellent men still speak 
to us. 

' I shall be glad if what I have said on this art 
gives you any new hints for the more useful or 
agreeable application of it. * I am, sir, &c.' 

I shall conclude this paper with an extract from a 
poem in praise of the invention of writing, ' written 
by a lady ?' I am glad of such a quotation, which is 
not only, another instance how much the world is ob- 
liged to this art, but also a shining example of what 
1 have heretofore asserted, that the fair sex are as ca- 
pable as men of the liberal sciences ; and indeed there 
is no very good argument against the frequent instruc- 
tion of females of condition this way, but that they 
are but too powerful without that advantage. The 
Verses of the charming author are as follow : 
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«fileilbefliemMil hit meinory at least. 
Who found the art tfaui to anliDldhU breast; 
Aod taiif bt ncoeeding times aa easy way 
Their secret thoughts by letters ti^ convey; 
To baffle absence, and secure delight, 
Which till that time was limited to sight. 
The parting lai«weU spoke the last adieu, 
Thele8s>ning distance past, then loss of view. 
The friend was gone idiich some kind moments gave. 
And absence separated, like the grave. 
When fait a wife the.ydlithfel patriarch sent. 
The camels, jewels, and the steward went. 
And wealthy equipage, though grave and slow: 
But not a line, that might the lover show. 
The rings and bracelets woo'd her hands and arms. 
But had she known of melting words and charms. 
That under secret seals in ambush lie 
To caich the soul, when drawn into the eye ; 
The fair Assyrian had not took his guide, 
Kor her soft heart in chains of pearl been ty*d.* 
STBELB. 



NM73. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1713. 

Nee terd eomantem 
Narcissum, autflexi tacuissem vimen acanthi, 
PaUeniesque kederaSf ei amantes Uttora myrtos, 

VIRG.Geor^.iv. 127. 

The la£e narcissus, and the winding trail 
Of bears-foot, mjrrtles green, and ivy pale, 
DRYDEN. 

I LATELY tcK^ a particular frie&d of mine to my 
house m the country, not without some apprehension 
that it could afford little entertainment to a man of 
his polite taste, particularly in architecture and gar- 
dening, who had so long been convcnant with all 
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that is beautiful and great in either. Butit tras a 
pleasant surprise to me, to hear him often declare, he 
had found in my little retirement that beauty vhich 
he always thought wanting in the most celebrated 
seats, or if you will villas, of the nation. This he de- 
scribed to me in those verses, with which Martial be- 
gins one of his epigrams : 

' Bauma Ttostri mUa, Baste, Fautiini, 
Non otiosis ordinnta myrteiis, 
Viduaqite plaiano, toruilique buxeto, 
Ingrata laii spaiia detinet campi; 
Sedrure veto bar baroque latatufJ 

5. Ep. 104. 

' Our friend Faustinns' country seat I've setn : 
No myrtles, plocM in rows, and idly green. 
No widowed platane, nor dip'd box-tree, there. 
The useless soil unprofitably share i 
But simple nature's hand, with nobler gntoe. 
Diffuses artless beauties O'er the plape/ 

There is certainly something in the amiable simpli* 
city of unadorned nature that spreads over the mind 
a more noble sort of tranquillity, and a loftier sensation 
of pleasure, than can be raised from the nicer scenes 
of art. 

This was the taste of the ancients in their gardens, 
as we may discover frmn the descriptions extant of 
them. The two most celebrated wits of the world 
have each' of them left us a particular picture of a 
garden ; wherein those great masters, being wholly 
unconfined, and painting at pleasure, may be thought 
to have given a full idea of what they esteemed most 
excellent in this way. These (one may observe) 
consist entirely of the useful part of horticulture, 
fruit-trees, herbs, water, &c. The pieces I am speak- 
ing of, are Viiigirs account of the garden of the old 
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Corydan, and Homer's of that of Akinous. The first 
of theie is already known to the English reader, by the 
excellent Tersions of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Addison. 
The other having never been attempted in our lan- 
guage with any elegance, and being the most beauti- 
ful plan of this sort that can be imagined, I shall here 
present the reader with a translation of it. 

The Garden qfAIcmout,from Homet^g (kfy$s. viL 

* dose to the gates a spacious garden lies/ 
From storms defended and inclement skies : 
Four acres was the allotted space of ground, 
Fenp'd with a green inclosnre all around. 
Tall thriving trees confess the fruitful mold; 
The led'ning apple ripens here to gold ; 
Here the bine fig with luscioiis juice e'erflofws. 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows : 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear. 
And vei^daat olives flourish round the year. 
The balmy spirit of the westism gab 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to friil : 
Each dropping pear a following pear supplies. 
On apples apples, figs on $gs arise ^ 
The same mild season gives the blooms to blow. 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to fgnm, 

* Here ordered vines in equal ranks appear. 
With all the united labours of the year. 
Some to unload the fertile branches run. 
Some dry the black'ning clusters in the sun. 
Others to tread the liquid harvest join. 
The groaning presses foam with fioods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r descry'd. 
Here grapes discoloured on the sunny side. 
And there in Autumn's richest purple dy'd. 

< Beds of all various herbs, tat ever green. 
In beauteous order terminate the scene.' 

' Two plenteous fountains the whole prospect crown'd ; V 
This through the gardens leads its streams around, C 
Visits each plant, and niters all the ground : \ 



] 
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While that in pipes h«n6ath the palace flovrs } 
And thence its current on the town bestows | 
To various use their various streams they briBiTy 
The people one, and one supplies the king.' 



Sir William Temple has rcfmarked, that this de- 
scription contains all the justest rules and provisions 
which can go toward composing the best gardens. 
Its extent was four acres, which in those times of 
simplicity was looked upon as a large one, even for 
a prince ; it was inclosed all round for defence ; and 
for conyeniency joined close to the gates of the 
palace. 

He mentions next the trees which were standards, 
and suffered to grow to their full height. The fine 
description of the fruits that never failed, and the 
eternal zephyrs, is only a more noble and poetical 
"way of expressing the continual succession of one 
fruit after another throughout the year. 

The vineyard seems to have been a plantation 
distinct from the garden ; as also the beds of greens 
mentioned afterwards at the extremity of the inclo- 
sure, in the nature and usual place of our kitchen 
gardens. 

The two fountains are disposed very remarkably. 
They rose within the inclosure, iand were brought by 
conduits, or ducts, one of them to water ail parts of 
the gardens, and the other underneath the palace 
into the town for the service of the public. 

How contrary to this simplicity is the modem 
practice of gardening ! We seem to make it our study 
to recede from Nature, nut only in the various tonsure 
of greens into the most regular and format shapes, 
but even in monstrous attempts beyond the reach of 
the art itself. We run into sculpture, and are yet 
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better pleased to have our trees in the BKNt ai^ivord 
figures of men and animals, than in the most regular 
of their own. 

' Hinc et nexiUbtu vineas efrondibus horhs, 
ImpUxot late murot, et mania eirciun 
Borr ig m, et latat e ramii turgeire Htrret^ 
Befhtam et mjfrtum in puppee, aique area rostra : 
In buxitque undarefretuMt aUpie i tore rudenles» 
Parte ali&frondere mue tentoria castrit ; 
SaUaque ipkidaque et jacuUatda citria vaUos.' 

' Here iBterwoven branches ibmi a wall. 
And from the living fence green tuiirets rise ; 
There ships of myrtle sail in seas of box ; 
A green encampment yonder meets the eye, 
Ai^ loaded citrons hearing shields and spears.' 

I believe U is no wrcmg observation, that persons of 
genius, and those who are most capable c^ art, are 
sdways most fond of nature : as sudi are chiefly 
sensible, that all art consists in the imitation and 
study of nature. On the contrary, people of the 
common level of understanding are principally de^ 
lighted with the little niceties and fantastical opera* 
tions of art, and constantly think that finest which b 
least natural. A citizen is no sooner pra|>rietor of a 
couple of yews, but he entertains thoughts of erecting 
them into giants, like those of Guildhall. I know an 
eminent cook, who beautified his country seat with a 
coronation dinner in greens; wh«« you see the 
champion flourishing on horseback at one end of 
the table, and the queen in perpetual youth at the 
other. 

For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of this 
taste, I shall here publish a catalogue of greens to be 
disposed of by 9n eminent town gardener, who has 
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lately ai^ptied to me upon this head '. He repre- 
senU* that for the advancemeiit of a politer sort of or*' 
nament in the villas and gardens adjacent to this great 
city, and in order to distinguish those places from tlie 
mere barbarous countries of gross nature, the world 
stand much in need of a virtuoso gardener who has a 
turn to sculpture, and is thereby capable of iiDproviiigi 
upon the ancients of his profession in the imagery of 
evergreens. My correspondent is arrived to such per- 
fection, that he cuts family pieces of men, women,or 
children. Any ladies that please may have their 
own effigies in myrtle, or their husbands in horn- 
beam. He is a puritan wag, and never fails when 
he shews his garden, to repeat that passage in the 
Psalms, 'Thy wi^ shall be as the fruitful vine, and 
thy children as olive branches round thy table.' I 
shall proceed to his catalogue, as he ^ent it for my re- 
commendation. 

' Adam and Eve in yew ; Adam a little shattered 
by the fell of the tree of knowledge in the great 
storm : Eve and the serpent very flourishing. 

< The tower of Babei, not yet finished. 

' St. George in box ; his arm scarce long enough, 
but will be in condition to stick the dragon by next 
April. 

* A green dragon of the same, with a tail of ground- 
ivy for the present. 

* N. B. These two not to be sold separately. 
' Edward the Black Prince in cypress. • 

' A laurustine bear in bk>ssom, with a juniper 
hunter in berries. 

' A pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap. 

' A queen Elizabeth in phylyrsa, a little ioclin* 
lag to the green-sickness, but full of growth. 

* See in N^' 143, the letter signed Ever-green: 
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' Another qptea Elicalb^ in myitle« which was 
yerj Ibiwaid, but nuscairied by bodg too near a 
saTine. 

' An old maid of honour in womlwood. 

' A topping Ben Joamn in laurel. 

' Divers eminent modem poets in bays, somewhat 
blighted, to be disposed of, a pennyworth. 

' A quickset hog, shut up into a porcupine, by its 
being forgot a wed^ in ramy weather. 

' A lavender pig with sage growing in his belly. 

' Noah's ark in holly, standing on the mount ; the 
ribs a little damaged for want of water. 

' A pair of maidenheads in fir, in great forward** 



POPE. 
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SaboPeonk8largUornobilitumke, 

Sah)$. Dmdami ghria nuigna jo/i .• 
Publka morborumrepiies commune medetUum 

AuxUiuM, pratens numen, inempta taht. 

CLAUD. 

Hail, greatest good Daidanian fields bestoiF, 
Atwbose oommand Paeonian waters flow, 
Unpurchas'd health ! that dost thy aid import 
Both to the patieot, and the doctor's art! - 

In public assemblies there are generally some envi- 
ous splenetic people, who having no merit to procure 
respect, are ever finding fault with those who dis- 
tinguish themselves. This happens more frequently 
at those places, where this season of the year calls 
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persons of both sexes together for their health, i 
have had reams, of letters from Bath«. Epsom, T«n* 
bridge, and St. Wenefrede's Well ; ^vjiereio I coivld 
observe that a concern for honour and virtue prpt 
ceeded frosD the want of health, beauty » or £ne petti* 
coats. A lady ^ho subscribes herself Eudosia, writDi 
9, bitter invective against Chloe the celebrate 
dancer ; but I bave learned^ that she heiself is lame 
of the rheumatism. Another, who bath been a prude 
ever since she had the small-pox, is very bitter 
against the coquettes and their.indeceat airs ; and a 
sharp wit bath aeqt me a keen epigram againpt tbA 
gamesters ; but I took notice, that it was not written 
upon gilt paper. 

Having had several strange pieces of intelligeQce 
from the Bath } as, thai more constitutions wep^ 
-weakened there than repaired ; that the physicians 
were not more busy in destroying old bodies, than 
the young feUows in producing new ones, with seve- 
ral other comnion*p]ace strokes of raillery ; I resolved 
to look upon the company thoe, as I returned lately 
out of the country. It was a great jest to see such a 
grave ancient person as I am, in an embroidered cap 
and brocade night-gown. But, besides the necessity 
of complying with the custom, by these means I 
passed undiscovered, and had a pleasure I much 
covet, of being alone in a crowd. It was no little sa- 
tisfaction to roe, to view the mixt mass ^ all ages* 
and dignities upon a level, partaking of the same 
benefits of nature, and mingling in the same diver<- 
sions. I sometimes entertained myself by observing 
what a large quantity of ground was hid under spiead* 
ing petticoats ; and what little patches of earth wei;^ 
covered by creatures with wigs and hats, in compa- 
rison to those spaces that were distinguished by 

VOL. II. E « 
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iowiCMy fringety and furbelows. From the earth my 
hacy was diverted to the water, where the distinc* 
ttons of sex and condition are concealed ; and where 
the mixture of men and women hath given occasion 
to some persons of light imaginations, to compare 
the Bath to the fountain of Salmacis, which had the 
tirtue of joining the two sexes into one person ; or to 
the stream wherem Diana washed herself, when she 
bestowed horns on Acteon ; but hj one of a serious 
torn, these healthful springs may rather be likened' 
to the Stygian waters, which made the body invulne-> 
rable; or to the river of Lethe, one draught of 
which washed away all grief and anguish in a mo> 
ment. 

As I have taketi up a name which ought to abound 
in humanity, I shall make it my business, in this 
)>aper, to coc^ and assuage those malignant bumourt 
of scandal which run throughout the body of men 
and women there assembled ; and, after the manner 
of those famous waters, I will endeavour to vnpe 
avray all foul aspersions, to restore a bloom and vi- 
gour to decayed reputations, and set injured cha« 
racters upon their legs again. I shall herein regulate 
myself by the example of that good man, who used 
to talk with charity of the great villains ; nor was ever 
heard to speak with rigour of any one, until he 
affirmed with severity that Nero was a wag. 

Having thus prepared thee, gentle reader, I shall 
not scruple to entertain thee with a panegyric upon^ 
the gamesters. I have, indeed, spoken incautiously 
heretofore of that class of men ' ; but I should fyt- 
ieit all title to modesty, should 1 any longer oppose 
the common sense of the nobility and gentry of the 

> In tba TaUen 
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kingdonni Were ve to treat all those with oontdmpti* 
i^ho are the favourites of blind chance, few levees 
wonld be crowded. It is not the height of sphere in 
which a man moves, but the manner in which he 
acts; that makes him truly valuable. When, therefore^ 
I see a gentleman lose his money with serenity, I re* 
cognise in him all the great qualities of a philosopher. 
If he storms, land invokes the gods, I lament that he"^ 
is not placed at the head of a regiment. The great 
gravity of the countenances round Harrison's table, 
puts me in mind of a council board; and the inde- 
&tigable application of the several combatants fur* 
nish me with an unanswerable reply to those gloomy 
mortals who censure this as an idle life. In short, I 
cannot see any reason why gentlemen should be 
hindered from raising a fortune by those means, 
mrhich at the same time enlarge their minds. Nor 
shall I speak dishonourably of some little artifice and 
£nesse used upon these occasions ; since the world is 
so just to any man Who is become a possessor of 
wealth, as not to respect him the less for the methods 
he took to come by it; 

Upon considerations like these, the ladies share in 
these diversions. I must own, that I receive great 
pleasure in seeing my pretty countrywomen engaged 
in an amusement which puts them upon producing 
so many virtues. Hereby they acquire such a bold- 
ness, as raises them near the lordly creature man. 
Here they are taught such contempt of wealtfi, as 
may dilate their minds, and prevent many curtain 
lectures. Their natural tenderness is a weakness 
here easily unlearned ; and I find my soul exalted, 
when I see a lady sacrifice the fortune of her chil- 
dren with as little concern as a Spartan or a Roman 
dame. In such a place as the Bath 1 might urge, 
that the casting of a die is indeed the propesest exer« 
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else ftr « ftir creature to assist the "v^aten-; not td 
mention the oppottuiiitj it gives to display the wdl- 
turaed arm, and to scatter to advantage the rays of 
the diamond. But I am satisfied, that the gamester 
ladies have sarmoanted the little vanities of shewing 
their beauty ; which they so far neglect, as to throw 
their features into distordons, and wear away their 
lilieft and roses in tedious watching, and restless lucu^ 
brations. I should rather observe that their chief 
passion is an emulation of manhood ; which I am the 
more inclined to believe> because, in spite of all 
slanders, their coniideAce in their virtue keeps them 
up all night, with the most dangeious creatures of our 
sex. It is to me an undoubted argument of th^ 
ease of conscience, that they go oKrectly fixMn 
church to the gaming-table; and so highly revets 
•nee play, as to m^ke it a great part of tlveir exerdisc 
on Sundays. 

The Water Poets are an innocent tribe, and de^ 
serve all the encouragement I can give them. U 
would be barbarous to treat those authors with bitter- 
ness, who never write out of the season, and whose 
works are useful with the waters. I made it my care 
therefore to sweeten some tour critics who were sharp 
upon a few sonnets, which, to speak in the language 
of the Bath, were mere alkalies. I took particular 
notice of a lenitive electuary, which was wrapped u^ 
in BOfne of these gentle compositions ; 9sid am pepi 
suaded thaUhe pretty one who took it, was as much 
relieved bj(t he cover as the medicine. There are an 
hundred general topics put into metre every year^ 
viz. ' The lover is inflamed in the water ; or, he 
finds his death where he sought his cure ; or, the 
nymph feels her own pain, without regarding hee 
liive^ torment.' These being for ever repeated, 
have at present a very good effect ; and a physician 
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assures me^ that laudanum is almost out of doors a? 
the Bath. 

The physicians here ar* very numerous, but very 
good-natured. To thi^e chari^t>le gentkmen I owe, 
that I was cured, in a week's time, of more distempers 
than I ever had iA my life. They had almost killed 
me with their humanity. A learned fellow-lodger 
prescribed me a little something, at my first coming, 
to keep up my spirits ; and the next morning I was 
to much enlivened by another, as to have an order to 
bleed for my fever. I was proffered a cure for the 
scurvy by a third, and had a recipe for the dropsy 
gratis before night. In vain did 1 modestly decline 
these favours ; for I was awaken^ early in the morn- 
ing by an apothecary, who brought me a dose from 
one of my weil'-wishers. I paid him, but witha) told 
him severely, that I never took physic. My land- 
lord hereupon took me for an Italian merchant that 
suspected poison ; but the apothecary, with more 
sagacity, guessed that I was certainly a physician 
myself. 

. The oppression of civilities which I underwent fi^om . 
the sage gentlemen of the faculty, frightened me 
frotn making such enquiries into the piiture of these 
springs, as would have furnished out a fiobler entep- 
tainment upon the Bath, than the loose hints I kave 
now thrown together. Every man wh(ft*hath received 
any benefit there, ought, in proportion to his abilities, 
to improve, adorn, or recommend it. A prince 
should found hospitals, and the dobie and rich may 
difiiise their ample charities. Mr. Tompion gave a 
clock to the Bath ; and I Nestor Ironside have de- 
dicated a Guardian. 
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M* 175. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1713. 

Smkne mi mtmoret aBoiJean iMroidb. 

VI&O..Sn.TLfi6t. 

Wbo raiiU by merit an ihuikmUI name. 

Tbb noble genius of Virgil would have been exalted 
fltiil higher, had he bad the advantage of Christianity* 
According to our scheme of thoughts, if the word 
J£nfion»inthefi»ntofthi8 paper were changed into 
Simt/b, it would have very much heightened the mo? 
tive to virtue in the reader. To do good and great 
actions merely to gain reputation, and transmit a 
name to posterity, is a vicious appetite, and will cer- 
tainly (ensnare the person who is moved by it, on 
some occasions, into a false delicacy for fear of rer 
proach ; and at others, into artifices which taint his 
mind, though they may enlarge his £ame. The fsk* 
deavour to make men like you« rather than mindful 
of you, is not subject to such ill consequences, but 
moves with its reward in its own hand ; or to speak 
more in the language of the world, a man with this 
aim is as happy as a man in an office, that is paid 
out of money under his own direction. There have 
been very worthy examples of this self-denying virtue 
among us in this nation ; but I do not know of a nobler 
example in this taste, than th^t of th^ late Mr. Boyle ', 
who founded a lecture foi the ' Proof of the 
Christian religion, agsunst atheists, and other notorious 
infidels.' The rewaitl of perpetual mismory amongst 
men, which might possibly ^ave some share in this 
sublime charity, was certainly ppnsidered but in a 
second degree; and Mr. Boyle had it in his thoughts 

f See Spect, Ifos, ^31^ bt. 554. 
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to make men imitate him as vtrelln^speakof him> 
vrhen he was gone oif our stage. 

The world has received much good from this insti- 
tutioa» and the noble emi^lation of great men on the 
inexhaustible subject of the essence, praisCi and attri- 
butes of the. Deity, has had the iiatural effect which 
always attends this kind of contemplation ; to wit, 
that he who writes upon it with a sincere heart, very 
eminently excels whatever he has produced on any 
other occasion. It eminently appears from this ob» 
.servation, that a particular blessing has been bestowed 
.on this lecture. This great philosopher provided for 
us, after his death, an employment not only suitable 
to ojur condition, but to his own at the same time. It 
is a sight fit for angels, to behold the benefactor and 
the persons obliged, not only in different places, but 
in different beings, employed in the same work. 

This worthy man studied nature, and traced all 
her ways to those of her unsearchable author. When 
he had found him,iie gave this bounty for the praise 
and contemplation of him. To one who has not run 
through regular courses of philosophical inquiries^ 
(the other learned labourers in this vineyard will for- 
give me,) I cannot but principally recommend the 
hook intituled ' Physico-Theology : Printed for Wil* 
liam Innys, in St. Paul's church-yard.* 

It is written by Mr. Derham, rector of Upminster 
in Essex. I do not know what Upminster is worth ; 
but I am sure, had I the best livmg in England to 
give, I should not think the addition of it sufficient 
acknowledgment of his merit ; especially since I am 
informed, that the simplicity of his life is agreeable to 
his useful knowledge and learning. 

The praise of this author seems to me to be the 
great perspicuity and method which render his work 
jlftdU^ible and pleasing to people who are ttrangen l;^ 
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mch Int^Mm, m Wdi ts to the iMin^d^ If h a^ v^ 
desirable entertainment to find ocetttionn of pleasul^ 
and satisfactioR in those obje(^!f< imd occurrences 
%liiah we have all o«r lite», perhaps, oteHdOked ; tk 
beheld, wjthotti eoccitiAg any redactions that made 
«» wiser, dr happier. 1 he plain good mati does, as 
with a wand, shew us the wonders and Bp^tacl« in 
all nature, and the particular capacities with which all 
fiTing creatures are endowed for their sereral ways 
of liife ; how the organs of creatures are made ac- 
cording to the different paths in which they are to 
kifK)ve and provide for themsdves and faiAilies ; whe- 
ther they are to creep, to leap, to sivim, to fly, to 
Valic ; whether they are to inhabit the bowels of the 
earth, the covers of the wood, the miKldy or clear 
Mreams ; to howl in forests, or converse in cities. AJl 
life, from that of a worm to that of a man, is explaili- 
ed ; and, as I may so speak, the wondrous works of 
the creation, by the observations of this author, lie be- 
fore ufl as objects that create love and admiration ; 
which, without sUch explications^ strike us only with 
Mn^ision and amazement. 

HKe man who, before he had this book, dressed and 
went out to loiter and gather up something to enter- 
tain a mind too vacant, no longer needs news to give 
himself amusement t the very air he breathes suggests 
abufidant matter for his thoughts. He will consider 
that he has begun aiiother day of life, to breathe with 
M other creatures in the same mass of air, vapours, 
and cfouds, which surround our globe ; and of all the 
numberless animals that live by receiving momentary 
liftej or rather momentary and new reprieves from 
death, at their nostrils, he only stands erect, conscious 
and ijobtfehiplative of the benefaction. 
- ilf'i^an* who is not capable of philosophical refleo- 
''libmfiidm hisown education, will be as much pleased 
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as with any other good newd vvhicti he has not before 
heard. The agitations of the wind, and the falling of 
th^ rains, are what are absolutely necessary for his 
welfare and accommodation. This kind of reader 
will behold the light with a new joy, and a sort of 
tedsonable rapture. He will be led from the ap- 
pendages which attend and surround our globe, to the 
contemplation of the globe itself, the distribution of 
the earth and waters, the variety and quantity of all 
things provided for the uses of our world. Then will 
hiscontemplation, which was too diflliised and gene- 
Ipal, be let down to particulars, to different soils and 
moulds, to the beds of minerals and stones, into ca- 
verns and volcanoes, and then again to the tops of 
mountains, and then again to the field and valleys. 

When the author has acquainted his reader with the 
place of his abode, he informs him of his capacity to 
make him easy and happy in it by the gift of senses, 
by their ready organs, by shewing him the structure 
of those organs, the disposition of the ear for the re- 
ceipt of sounds, of the nostril for smell, the tongue for 
taste, the nerves to avoid harm by our feeling, and the 
eye by our sight. 

The whole work is concluded (as it is the sum of 
fifteen sermons in proof of the existence of the Deity) 
with reflections which apply each distinct part of it to 
an end, for which the author may hope to be rewarded 
with an immortality, much more to be desired than 
that of remaining in eternal hopQur among all the sons 
of men. 
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cntBineii, coanMunedwith^MCiilative ISO 

iLcts, public at Oklofd» two grqikt x«aioii8 againit them 9S 

Adam. hiB yision of Kalg 138 

Adamite, a sect 80 called... 134 

Alcinouf, his gaideiis described, from Homer 173 

Alehouse-keeper, an elegant one on Hampstead road.. 144 

Alexander, a letter finom him to Aristotle ^ Ill 

Allegories, directions for using them 152 

Alnaraschin, king of Persia, his story 167 

Alonzo, Don , a fttaMnstanoe of the effects of jealoosy . 1:23 

Alphonso, his story fromStrada'sLocao 119 

Anacreon, his instructions to a painter for painting his 

mistress .' ^ I6B 

Anaximander, a saying of his, on being laughed at for 

tinging ^ 135 

Ancestors, their examples should excite to great and 

virtnous actions 137 

Ancestry, how far to be Tenerated 131^ 

■■ I renders the good only illustrious 123 

■ ridiculous for a man to value himself iqmn it« 137 

Ancients, distinguished by Strada 119 

Androcles,8tory of him and the lion 139 

Anger, defined « 129 

Annihilation, bywhpmdesired..f-f?— ?•-.. 89 

Ants natunil history of them .f....l28, 156,157 

Aristotle condemned censure 135 

Art, those most capable of it, always fond of nature... 173 

Atalantis (the author of it) to whom sJda 107 

Athalia (of Racine) part of it sublime 117 

Atheism more grievous than religion 93 

Athenais, a Grecian virgin, married to the emperor 

Theodosius ^ 155 

Attraction of bodies a{|plied to minds .« 196 

Augustus CsBsar, Virgil's praises of him „.. 138 

Aurenge-Zebcy tragedy of, whereiii fouUy ...•>•?;•••••••? HO 

Baxsisa, Santos, bis story from the Turkish Tales 14S 

Bath, customs of thatplace 174 

Beauty, incpnyeniencies attending it 85 

— — — at war with Fortitude 152 

■ imperfect, described by Prior ...» 85 
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Benevolence, the seeds of it implanted in the humai) 

soul , 126 

Betty, Miss, her history ...., 159 

Bias, his way of silencing Calumny 135 

Binic0ra»(Humphrey) his pipposalfor printing a dtsster- 

tation on horns 124 

Birds, their examples prop()sedto imitation 125 

f observations on their conjugal and parental affec- 
tions ..,.., 185 

Blood, by what tainted f }37 

Bodkin, Timothy, his letter concerning short swords. ... 145 
Boileau, a French critic, his account of the sublime... llY 

Bosoms, naked, a great grievance 116 

-the Pope's order against them 116 

Bribery, none in a present of liquor 160 

Bruce, Lord, his challenge to, and duel with Sir Edward 

jSackvUle 129,133 

Bubnelia, angry about the tucker 109 

Button, Daniel, his letter in praise of his own coffee- 
house 8S 

■ twisting, not eloque|it.....r. .,...., 84 

Calvuvy, npthing so hard for a generous mind to get 

over 4 '.. 135 

m i ■ , — how silenced by philosophers 135 

Care, Dorothy, complains of men*s open bosoms 171 

Chaplains to persons of quality ought to be respected.. 168 

Charity, a virtue of the heart. 166 

. 1 a signal proof of the divinity of the Christian 

religion f, 12^ 

' intended by Nestor IronBide,esq 166 

t schools reoommendiBd ^ 105 

China, emperor of, hopours none till after death 96 

Chryso-mag^et, or the loadstone which attracts gold, 

described by Strada.......... 122 

darina, a young lady unhappy jliy her beauty 85 

Classics, absolutely necessary to study them 86 

Claudiau (Strada's) , , 115, 119 

his court of Venus , 127 

I Pluto^s speech to Proserpine, from him 164 

Cleomenes, a tragedy, by Dryden, wherein faulty 110 

Clergymen considered as philosophers 130 

^Climate (British) very inconstant 108 

Clown, character of an impudent one •« \Gi 

fillib^of littte men » vm 91 
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Chib, Short Mb 91 

* ^-Silent club 120 

T«llt?lob ; ; 108 

■ Terribte club 118 

Cold' b«th, recommended ^ ^. 108 

Comety a remarkable one in 1680detcribed 103 

Complaisance, useful in conversation to make it agree- 
able les 

CoDgreye, Mr. characters drawn by him 85, 115 

Conscience, is to the soul what health Is to the body... 13S 

■ — ,the efficacy and force of it in the hour^ 
death 135 

■ , a good one, the only relief against the 

painofcahimny 135 

Coqoet, how she should paint herself. 140 

Coantrymen, meeting abnMid, their ftmiliarity 106 

Courtship, the extraTagance of it described •.... 113 

Coxcomb, at the head of a family, a melancholy tiling 165 

Crassos, an old lethargic raletadinarian 108 

Creatbn, works of, the divme consideration of them... , 175 

Critics, wherein they differ from cavillers 110 

■ " the severity of one on the Gre-works on the 

Thames .' 109 

— the character and marks of an ill one, by Mr. 

Congrere 115 

Criticism on several plays of Ihyden's and Lee's 1 10 

Cromwell, Oliver, what monsieur Paschal says of his 

death 136 

Conning opposed to wisdom ....*. 158 

Cupid, with eyes ^ 127 

DjEDALUs, his letter about flying.... :.. 118 

Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, to whom he left Us 

writings 165 

David (king), a rabbinical story concerning him 138 

Davis, Sir George, his adventure with a lion 146 

Dead men, only have honours in Chma 96 

Death, the hope ofgoodmenin it...... 169 

■ t^hat only can speak life in the midst of it. ...... 135 

—— ^compared to Proteus 136 

Whence the abhorrence of it proceeds 169 

Defamation, the art of it discovered ».... ITO 

Denham, Sir John, his directions fbrtranskrting 164> 

Derham, Bfr. his book of Physico-Theology com- 
mended.... i.»j ^ 175 
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Detrilctioii, too easily ghren iirto by the ladies 8J 

Diaper^ James, his letter tecommeiiding^ Tom's coffee. 

• house for politeness of eonrersation 9^ 

Diogenes,' a severe saying of hts to one that fflanderad 

him 1S5 

— — •*'*^ his opinion concerning the poor and rich 94 

DiiTtresSyimaginaTyythe greatest part of man's affliction 16% 
Ditton and Whiston, their letter concerning the longi- 
tude '. lot 

Bon Sebastian, by Dryden, wherein that tragedy is 

faulty Hd 

Dream of a window in Aurelia's breast 106 

—— concerning death 136 

. of the future punishment of the idle 158 

Dress, genius discovered therein 14^ 

Compaiedto poetry. .; 149 

I^yden, John, faiidty in hissentiments 110 

Duels, proceed from a false honour 133 

• ought to be abolished 12Q 

Domp, Goody^ her letter complaining of a suUen hus- 
band 13? 

Dunkirk, animadversions concerning demolishing it 128, 1 3 L 
Dutch, not subject to the spleen ^ 131 

Earrwg, Nicholas, esq. his letter conoerning « scold- 
ing wife 132 

Barth, its iahabitants ranged under two geaeral heads* 1 30 

Bdacation, various errorstherein « 94 

Eliza, the character of a good motiier 150 

Epictetus, his saying oonceming censure 135 

Eve, her treating of an anpel, described by MiRim IdS 

•—^ her innocence to be imitated, not ber nakedness. 100 

Evites, women so called, and why 140* 

Evergreen, Anthony, his coUection of fig4ea^es for the - - 

ladies « 14^ 

Eusden, Reverend Mr. traaslatioos of his irviu Clan- 

dian 127,164 

Examination, self, advantages attending it 159 

Sxamioer, his insolence to a bishop of the eliurch of 

England ^ « 90^ 

- writes in defence of popery 90 

-*— - his knack at finding out treason in wonls.. 160 

——•has no talent for panegyric HO 

Family^ head of, daageroos when biid......^ ,.* 16B 
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fear of Ood, all true fortitude founded on it... 1 IT 
eet, pretty ones, a letter concerning tUem 138 

Figleaf ( Leonilla) her letter concern ing modesty-pieces 1 1 8 

?ii«-work8on the Thames, description of them 103 

— — afine one described by Strada. 103 

flattery, grateful to human natui-e 135 

FioreUa, angry about the tucker 109 

l^lyinj^, a humour in the reign of Charles the Second 112 

foresight, Frank, his rood conduct on his marriage 147 
ortitude founded on die fear of God 117 

. -at war with Beauty * 152 

'^oundlinff hoopitals, wherein useful ..< .-. 105 

Fontainbleau (palace of) described 101 

Erance, the fountain of dress 149 

Temperance of the climate........ .......•• 104 

court of. * ., 101 

Aiourthither 104 

Freethinkers, enemies to truth 83 

««— -^- considerations Offered to them on the be- ^ 

ing of a God... 88 

Contribute to idolatry 88 

Their absurdities and hateful characters 169 

No friends to liberty. j .v 83 

Condemjaed lev affecting singularity 89 

Accuse the Christian religion as defective in friend- 
ship -.. 1S6 

Like the Jewish Sakkhicee8» considered as auto- 
mata 130 

French, very courteous and talkative ?....... 101 

The happiest people in the workl <.. 104 

Their kindness and a&bility to stnuigecs lOl 

■ ■ trade prejudicial to England 4,.,4 170 

■ nobleman, memoirs of one 150 

Friendship promoted by the Christian religion i9S 

HALLAMTar, precantions against it. 123 

' low, between a footman and a maid-servant 87 

Gamesters, a panegyric on them *.. 174 

Gaming, ill consequences of that vice among the la» 

dies 120- 

Gardens, the best not so fine as nature 173- 

Genius, necessary todress well 87 

Gcntlemaa,. wherain really superior to a mechanic ISO- 
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Ooldfinehi k b^aii, ms befaaTkrar to his offspring pi^ 

posed for imitatioii 125 

Good-breeding, the necenity of it 94 

Grave-digger in Hamlet, hamoor of that character 144 

OreenB,aearioii«c(dlectioiitobeto]d ; 173 

HERMAFHEonrncAL habit, described • ^ 149 

History of a Greek poet l41 

Holt, lord chief justice, his integrity 95 

Honour, what 161 

" — wherein commendable, and when to be ex- 
ploded. 161 

described 161 

' temple of, can be entered only through that 

ofVurtue 161 

Honours, the duty and interest of all nations to bestow 

them on merit , 93 

Hone, described by Homer, Virgil, Oppian, Lucan, 

L and Pope 86 

'-^*^. — Job's description of one better than Homer's or 

. Virgil's 86 

Hospitals, for foundlings recommended 10^ 

Humonr, the English distinguished by it , 144 

■ — English, accounted for by Sir William Tem- 
ple 144 

- Hiintinr, a.poem in praise of it 125 

Aypocnsy^teboked by our Saviour... „ 93 

Idle men, monsters in the creation 157 

Idleness, a great vice 131 

' ■ ■■ a means to conquer it 131 

Ido1atry,.a sottish sort of worship 88 

Ignorance and vice taint the blood 137 

Immortality of the soul, arguments for it 89, 93 

Intrigue between a footman and a maid servant 87 

■ ■ in tow life 87 

Job, Book of, fine poetical paintings therein, particu- 
larly of a hone 86 

Ironside, Nestor, esq. how related to the Bickerstafis.. 94 

A piece oftrue tempered steel lOS 

Engaged in search of the philosopher's stone 166 

His intended charities when he discovered it....... 166 

Ironside, Mn. Martha, her character and love of an-- 
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Jadgea. the adTwitage of cootiiMiuig tiiieia duriiig good 

behaviour ,...« ^ 95 

Justice^ the greatest of all Yirtoes. ^ 9^ 

Knowledge,. pursuit thereof itecpnunended to yoi^th... Ill 
Advantages attending it Ill 

LADiESyConvemeneiesof their gaming , 174 

Lady's woman, nrast have the qualifications of a critic 

• in poetry..;...;; 1^9 

Lais, history abuses her 85 

Laudanum, why out of doors at Bath 174 

Law-suits, methods of deciding them in India .'. ... 133 

Learning, the natural source of weallii and honour TTl 

Proper for women * 155 

Leo H. his letterto the Guardian 124 

l^eoX. Pope, bis entertainment of the poets 115 

Letterfirom Alexander to Aristotle Ill 

from Nestor Irontide to Pope Clement VIII.... 149 

■ ■ ■ Tom Swagger to Old Testy.. 145 

Letters, difficulties which attended the first invention 

of them 172 

Their great use 17S 

'Lewis XIV. renowned for inviolably keeping trea- 
ties 128 

Liberty, freethinkers enemies thereto 83 

Lingerers, account of them .^M^* ^^^ 

Lion to be set up at Button's coffee-house .5^, 114, 124 

Scandalous reports of him 134 

History of hi.s species 139 

Calculation of his nativity »..». 140 

Lion, Sir Geoige Davis's lion 146 

Liquors, no bribery in them 160 

little Men, a club of them...^ 91 

Loan-hank, a^trqjeet ,... 97, 107 

Longinus hb best rule for the sublime 132 

Longitude, proposals concerning the discovery of it 108 

Love, personated by Ambition and Avarice 152 

Love, in low life—*,- 87 

Lowngen, a sect of philosoi^ers at Cambridge ^ 12i 

Lucan's Strada, commended ~ -..;• 115 

Lucifer,, his description of a masquerade at the Fivncb 

ambassador's , • .,«........• .... 154 

Lu(:retiua, Steada'a « « ...115, HP 

tiut,joppoged to Modesty » 152 
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Xycuii^, the charaeterof a goodmasier .« 87 

■ the Spartan , hit good laws coocemiiig matri- 
mooy 100 

Lyrics, the English very fine 124 

Machiwbs, modern freethinkers are such ^... ISO 

Mankind, ranged under the active andspecolative^.,.... 130 

Mantaa-makers, should be expert anatomists ... 149 

Marriage, what often occasions unhappinesstherem.... IIS 
— — — — ~ extravagant expences after entering into it, 

censured -.... 14^ 

Martial, his verses on a country seat - ... 173 

Masquerades, account of them... 142,154 

Master, how he should behave towards his servants 87 

^—.-* the efficacy of his example ,.. 165 

• Mechanic^ in what really inferior to gentlemen 130 

Medals (modem) an error in distributing them 93 

Medals, proposal for making them more general and 

useful, by Dr. Swift * 93 

— — struck in France on abolishing duels 129 

Melissa and Polydore, their story 85 

Memoirs of the discovery of a French nobleman's chil- 
dren 150 

Memorial fcpm Dunkirk answered ^ 12$ 

Milton's description of Eve's treating an Angel 138 

Milliners, general remarks on them 138 

Mind (human) restless after happiness 83 

■ principle of attraction therein.....; 126 

Misers not happy in their riches 83 

Misochiroflophus, Johannes, his humorous letter, com- 
plaining of Button orators 4 84 

Mistress of a family, a good one described ftom the 

book of Proverbs 1^ 

Modesty bestows greater beauties than the bloom of 

youth 100 

opposed to lust , , * 158 

Lost among the ordinary part of the world 87 

pieces laid asid^ 118 

A modesty-piece tost at the masquerade..... 145 

Molehill, a lively image of the earth 153 

Molly, the barber's daughter, her history 159 

Moralists, quaint, a saying of their's. 136 

More, Sir Thomas,. his poem on the choice of a wife... 163 

Mortality, bill of, out of the country 136 

>Mother,character of a goodone. ».... 150 
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Motteos, Ptter^ an imicom^s head to be erected there 1 14 

Huin> Ned, liic letter oeneernfng the silent dub... 1^ 

Myle« damthler of Pythagorae, aceoant of her and her 

worka 165 

KATUtAL Hi8tory> a diverting and improrhig study !G0 

Katofe, the contemplation of it exalts tiie spirits 169 

imitated by Art 103 

Necks of womc^imBlodestly exposed 100, 109, 118,121 

Nomendatoia, who 107 

OoDmcsi the English ftoMKU for them. 144 

Oedipus, faulta in that tragedy 110 

Oppiau) his description of atrn^fiorse 86 

Oratory, an 4iddkind of it condemned ^... 84 

Orid,8tnidft^s IW 

pAiin«iiGi«Foetry,whatitts. 86 

Palaoesof the French king^- described 101 

1^Bildellloni1m Of Milton pHfp^B^ to be represented in 

fireworiu.....w...».... : ....;.. .'. 109 

Pasdial, Bfr. his obserWrtlobs Oft Cromwell's deaths 136 

Patch, parson^ why aocalled .< < 116 

Patience opposed to scom 153 

PedatttB»theirfeii^iiiti<Mifi>FOreekand Latin condemned 90 

Pedigrees, -the vanity of them ridiculed.. ISff 

Persian sultan, an instance of the ^Mdce of one 95 

Pen^e^A kindof indei^of the mind;..:.. 149 

Petticoat,- i^a^ Ac grievence Hieleof;., 114 

Pharatottienaof Naiture-imitiifedli^Art..... 103 

Pharisees, for what blamed by GhriM 93 

PhilanUuandhiseockle-BlieltoAffi^nted 98 

•Philegram, his letter on speech and letters 1T2 

Philosof^ief's stone^ Mr. Ironside's eeaMh after it 166 

Physicians never take physic .v r 174 

Pliysico-theology, by Dr. Derham, recommend<Mi .... 175 

l*icts, women uiitacliered, advised to imitatethem 140 

Pismires, nations of them described. 159 

Plain, Tom, his lettefer combining 6f great hoop pettf- 

ooats....; ; 114 

Plato, his-answer to a scandalous report of him 85 

->— -«• what he said of censure 135 

PlayerSj robbed in their journey to Oxfordi 91 

Pleasure, not to- be exclaimed against in the reclaim- 

mif^ywi^i..i » 197 
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' ■ different styles requiied for tfae different kinds 
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Poet, history of an ancient Greek poet 141 

tragic, errors committed by them • IIQ 

Polydore and Melissa, their story » 85 

Pope, Mr. his description of a war-horse • 96 

Popes, the Leos the best,and Innocents the worst 144 

Posterity, the regard we should ha?e thereto 138 

Postare-master, .bis frolics about ctothes... ..,» 109 

Praise, grateful to huqaan nature 13^ 

Mde, ^at vice exposed....,.!...., ^ 153 

— -—-opposed to honour.... r..... 159 

Priest, the respect due. to that title ......... ....^ • 130 

Prim, Ruth, her advice to Nestor Ironskjte •.• 133 

Prior, Matthew, his character of perfect beauty 85 

Prohisions of Strada on the style of poeto 1U» 115, 199 

Property-man at the play,, rdbbed «. 95 

Proteus compared to death....r v. 136 

Proverbs concerning a good mistress of a family ,168 

Providence, a remarkable uutaooe of its inteiposi- ' 

tion , ...,,.«.. ^».... .«,...... 117 

/ Prudes, how they should paint themselvcA.... ............. 140 

Pnrville, Mr. the property-man, accouut of his being 

robbed St5 

Puzzle, Peter, his dream.i., .*... 106 

Pythagoras, his Jeaming and that of his family 165 

■■ ■ his invention of the foundation of British 
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Recluse, idleness expas6d«...»« 4.......M. 131 

Reformation of maooersi ■« project for that puipose..^.. lOT 

Repartee, a quick one in parUsiBisnt... ^ ^^. 137 

Rickmen, what Diog^vessaidofthinn.* 91 

Riding-dress, why called pind^ric,^* ^ 149 

Ringwood, Jack, bis Tem|^ education described 151 

■ ■ ■ his mUliners mA. sboormakera bills 151 

Roarings of Button's lion,.,« x...^,..^.^.....^. 191 

Rochester, bishop of, hisdei»itioi».of wit^ 141 

Roscommon, earl of,, his rule for translating 164 

Rnstysides, his letter on masquemdefc >.. 149 

Sackviujb, Sir Edward, bis answer to lord trace's 

cballffiige , 129 

•-**— account of his combat with Lord Bruce 13$ 
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Stddoeeef may be called freethinken among the Jews 9d 
Santon Baitisa, his history^ from the Tarkish Tales.... 146 

JScandal, a vice the fair sex too easily giveo into 85 

i a tax paid by the meritorioos.'. .\ 85 

Schacabac the Persian, an instance of his complai- 
sance 163 

Soom opposed to patience 152 

Seconia, John De, account of his combat with bis bro- 
ther 104 

Servants, the duty of masters towards them 85 

Sexea, the oomparative perfections of them 152 

i- ■ -at war, reconciled by Virtue and Love 152 

Shame, fear of it overcomes tenderness 105 

—— public, the Qse of it , 92 

Short elob, account of it 91,92 

tickness, the effects it has on the mind... ., 132 
ilvio, his bill of costs in courting Zelioda 94 

Steep» shews the divinity of the human soul 93 

Sloth more invincible than vice « 131 

Small-coalman, his musical talent 144 

Snow, artificial, before the French king..... 103 

Spferates contemned censure 135 

^krftly, Simon, iUuM^db^r a widow.. 93 

Solomon, his choice of wisdom , ,, Ill 

Sophia refoses a present of jewels on her marriage 147 

Soul, sjrmpathyof. 150 

South, Dr. extract from his discourse on a good con- 
science 135 

Speculative part of 4nankind compared with the actWe 130 

£$>eech, a discourse thereon 172 

Spleen, the Dutch not subject to it 13f 

^ring, the beauties of that season described 125 

—— verses thereon 125 

' ■■ called the youth and health of the year .%. 125 

Squires, country, ignorant of Nature 169 

SUtius,8trada*s 122 

Steele. Mr. his letters about Dunkirk 16d 

Stomachers for beaux 171 

Strada, his excellent Prolusions 115, 119, 122 

Sublime, Longinus his best rule for it 152 

Boilean»s notes on it UT 

Sullen husbands complained of 132 

Swagger, Tom;iii8 letter to Old Testy « 145 

affronted Vt\ 

Swords, the immoderate length <^ them condemnedl43,145 
Sympathy of souls ^.... 151 
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Tall club, an accODnt of it.. I .,. 108 

Temple education, accountof it 15i 

Temple, Sir William, his account of English humour... 87 

r- his remarks on the gardens of Alcinous 173 

his character of the Dutch 131 

Teraminta angry about the tucker 109 

' -—like a wag-tail isJ^ 

Terrible club, account of it 149 

Theano, the wife of Pythagoras, taught philosophy 165 

Theodoaius, the emperor, married to Athenais, a Gre- 
cian virgin 155 

Thrift, Generosity, his letter about French trade'. 170 

Time, not to be squandered 158 

Timogenes, a man of false honour 161 

Timoleon the Corinthian, his piety and remarkable 

preservation 117 

Tiptoe, Tom, a gallant member of the shortclub 93 

^—accountof his assignation 93 

Topknot, Dr. why so called 116 

Tory, English, his letters about demolishing Dun- 
kirk 128,131 

Trade with France prejudicial to England 170 

Tragedy-writers, wherein notoriously defective.. 110. 

Translation, Loid Roscommon's rules for it 164 

— — — the best means of refining and polishing a 

language * 164 

Tremble, Tom, the quaker, his letter on naked breasts 116 

Truelove, Tom, the character of a good husband 1 13 

Tuck, Tim, the hero of the short club 92 

Tugghe, Sieur, of Dunkirk, his impudence 128 

Tutors, ill u*ed and iU paid 90 

Variety, the nature and sweets of it 136 

yersailles, described 101 

Verses describing the gardens of Alcinous..., 173 

from Anacreon 168 

' out of Claudian 164 

fipom Congreve 85, 115 

from Eusden's translation of the Rape of Proser- 
pine i 164 

^' Ev48 treating an angel, described from Milton 138 

—on gardening 173 

by Prior, Congreve, and Addison 85, 115 

description of ahorse 86 

from a manuscript on hunting 125 

' > fromMartial 173 
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Tenet from Racine's AtlUiUah ...^ ^ 117 

— — -— deacribingthe spring 125 

— ^-^-^ oonoerniDg translation, by Lord Roscommon... 164 

-««-^-* the coort of Venus from Claudian 127 

■■■from Viigil, translated from Dryden...^ 138 

on wit and wisdom «L. ., 141 
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Virgil, remarks on his praise of Angustns 198 
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Vision of Xenopbim Ill 

Umbra, her letter on public shame ^.... 95 
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Wag-tails, their way of oonrting.- .' 125 

Weather, fine, the pleasure K., occasions., 125 

Wedding-clothes, the vanity (ff them exposed 113 

Wenefrede, saint, a doubtful person 91 

Wbiston, Mr. his letter on the longitude 106 

White^ Thomas, his letter to Nestor Ironside, concem- 

wg the philosopher's stone 167 

WlfejSIr Thomas More's direction for the choice of one 164 

WUkina, bishop, htsactofflyii^. ^ 112 

Wisdom, opposed to conning , 163 

.*.-: $Q]omon*sehoi9eofit....„...> ^ 112 

Wiseacfie, squire, t6e cause of Ms ruin ..••...... ... 1 47 

Wit, definedby the bisho|p of Rochester: 141 

Women sfaoold have leanunc. ,. 155 

■ wisdom and knowledge recommended to their 

study ^ ,.155,159,165 

Wounds, most dangerous on a fiiU stomach 133 

Writing, verses on that art, by a young lady..*., 171 

XcNOPuoN, account t)f the viaioa of Hercules.. «. Ill 

Zeunoa, her generosity to Sylvio »• 97 
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